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§1.  The  commons  revive  tbe  bill  against  ocoasional  conformity — §11. 
Coii8|xiracy  tramped  ap  by  Simon  Eraser,  lord  Lovai— §  III.  The  lords 
present  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen — §  IV.  Tbe  commons  pass  a  vote 
in  fieivom:  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham — §  Y .  Second  remonstrance  of  the 
fords— $  VI.  FlHher  disputes  between  the  two  houses— §  YIJ.  The 
qaeen  grants  the  first-fruits  and  the  tenths  to  the  poor  clergy—^  YIIL 
Inquiry  into  naval  affairs — §  IX.  Trial  of  Lindsay— §  X.  Meeting  oC 
the  Scottish  Parliament — §  XI.  Yiolcnt  opposition  to  the  ministry  in 
that  kingdom — §  XII.  Their  parliament  pass  the  act  of  security-^ 
§  Xni.  Melancholy  situation  of  the  emperor's  affairs— §JC^^*  ^^ 
duke  of  Marlborough  marches  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army  into  Ger- 
many—  f|XY.  He  defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Scbellenberg— §  XYI. 
Fruitless  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria-— §  XYU.The  confe- 
derates obtaiq  a  complete  victory  at  Hochstadt---§  XVIIL  Uitgfi  o£ 
Landau— §  XIX.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returns  to  jgngland — 
§  XX.  State  of  the  war  in  different  parts  of  Europe— $  XXI.  Cam*- 
pfdgn  in  Portugal— §  XXII.  Sur  George  Rooke  takes  Gibraltai^ 
i  XXIIL  And  worsts  the  French  fleet  in  a  battle  off  Malaga — 
§  XXIY.  Sessioh  of  parliament  in  England— §  XX  Y.  An  act  of  alien- 
ation passed iq^nst  the  Scots-^  XXYI.  Manor  of  Woodstock  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough— §  XXYII.  Disputes  between  the  two 
houses,  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Aylesbury  Constables— |  XXYIII.  The 
parliament  dissolved— §  XXIX.  Proceedings  in  the  parliament  of 
Scothind— §  XXX.  They  passan  act  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  England 
— -$XXXL  Difference  between  the  parliament  and  convocatimi  in 
Ireland — §  XXXII.  Fruitless  campaign  on  the  Moselle— §  XXXIII« 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  forces  the  French  lines  in  Brabant— 
§  XXXIY.  He  is  prevents  by  the  deputies  of  the  States  from  attack^ 
iag  tbe  Frepch.  army-T-§  XXX Y«  He  visits  the  imperial  court  of  Yi«. 
enna— §  XXXYI.  State  of  the>ar  on  tbe  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hungary^ 
Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  Pofand— §  XXXYIT.  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes 
destroys  part  of  the  French  fleet,  and  relievesGibrahar-^  XXXYIII. 
Th^earl  of  Peterborongh  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  reduce  Barcelona 
— §  XXXIX.  The  earl's  suiprisipg  progresv  in  Spain— §  XL.  New 
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ipftriittiieiit  in  Eoglftod— ^  XLI.  Bill  for  a  regency*  in  case  of  the 
.  queen's  decease — §  XLII.  Debates  in  the  honsb  of  lords,  upon  the  snp^ 
posed  danger  to  which  the  chorch  was  exposed — §  XLI II.  The  parlia- 
ment prorogued.  Disputes  in  the  convocation — §  XLIV.  Confereucea 
open^  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland— §  XLV.  Substance  of  the 
treaty. 

§  L  When  the  parliament  met  in  October,  the  queen, 
in  her  speech,  took  notice  of  the  declaration  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  as  circum- 
stances advantageous  to  the  alliance.  She  told  them, 
that,  although  no  provision  was  made  for  the  expedition 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  land-forces,  the 
funds  had  answered  so  well,  and  the  produce  of  prizes 
been  so  considerable,  that  the  public  had  not  run  in 
debt  by  those  additional  services :  that  she  had  contri- 
buted out  of  her  own  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  cir- 
cle of  Suabia,  whose  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies  deserved  her  seasonable  assistance.  She  said, 
she  would  not  engage  in  any  unnecessary  expense  of 
her  own,  that  she  might  have  the  more  to  spare  towards 
the  ease  of  her  subjects.  She  recommended  di^tch 
and  union,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any 
heats  or  divisions  that  might  give  encouragement  to  the 
common  enemies  of  the  church  and  state.  Notwith- 
standing  this  admonition,  and  the  addresses  of  both 
houses,  in  which  they  promised  to  avoid  all  divisions,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  renew- 
ing the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  and  carried 
by  a  great  majority.  In  the  new  draft,  however,  the 
penalties  were  lowered,  and  the  severest  clauses  miti- 
gated. As  the  court  no  longer  interested  itself  in  the 
success  of  this  measure,  the  house  was  pretty  equally  di- 
vided with  respect  to  the  speakers,  and  the  debates  on 
each  side  were  maintained  with  equal  spirit  and  ability : 
at  length  it  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who 
handled  it  still  more  severely.  It  was  opposed  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly  by  Bur- 
net of  Sarum,  who  declaimed  against  it,  as  a  scheme  of 
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the  Papists,  to  set  the  church  and  Frotestants  at  vari* 
ance.  It  was  successively  attacked  by  the  duke  of  De« 
yonshire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lords  Haversham, 
Mohun,  Ferrars,  and  Wharton.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  absented  himself  from  the  house ;  and  the 
question  being  put  for  a  second  reading,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative ;  yet  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
€rodolphin  entered  their  dissent  against  its  being  rqect- 
ed,  though  the  former  had  positively  declared,  that  he 
thought  the  bill  unseasonable.  The  commons  having 
perused  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  voted  forty 
thou^nd  men,  including  five  thousand  marines,  for  the 
sea-service  of  the  enisuihg  year ;  and  a  like  number  of 
land-forces,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  besides 
the  additional  ten  thousand :  they  likewise  resolved,  that 
the  proportion  to  be  employed  in  Portugal  should  amount 
to  eight  thousand.  Sums  were  granted  for  the  main- ' 
tenance  of  these  great  armaments,  as  well  as  for  the  sub- 
sidies payable  to  her  majesty's  allies;  and  funds  ap- 
pointed equal  to  the  occasion.  Then  they  assured  the 
queen,  in  an  address,  that  they  would  provide  for  the 
support  of  such  alliances*  as  she  had  made,  or  should 
make,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

^  II.  At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the 
detection  of  a  conspiracy,  said  to  be  hatched  by  the  Ja- 
cobites of  Scotland'.  Simon  Eraser,  lord  Lovat,  a  man 
of  desperate  enterprise,  profound  dissimulation,  aban- 
doned morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed for  having  ravished  a  sister  of  the  marquis  of 
Athol,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  plot  seems  to  have 
owed  its  origin.  He  repaired  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
maihSy  where  he  undertook  to  assemble  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  Highlanders,  to  actin  &vour  of  the  pretender, 
if  the  court  of  France  would  assist  them  with  a  small 
rdnforcement  of  troops,  together  with  officers,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money.  The  French  king  seemed  id 
listen  to  the  proposal;  but,  as  Praser^s  character  was 
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infanioqs^  be  doubted  hia  veracity/  JEie  Wa^  tb^efore 
senjt  back  to  Scotland,  with  two  otber  persons^  who  w^e: 
instructed  to  learn  the  strength  and  sentiments  of  the 
clanSj  and  endeavour  to  engage  some  of  the  nobility  in 
the  design  of  an  insurrection.  Fraser  no  sooner  re- 
turned, than  he  privately  discovered  the  whole  trans- 
action to  the  duke  of  Queehsberiy,  and  undertook  to 
make  him  ^acquainted  wjth  the  whole  correspondence 
between  the  pr^etender  and  the  J^obites.  In  consequence, 
of  this  service,  he  was  provided  with  a  pass,  to  seoire 
him  from  all  prosecution ;  and  made  a  progress  through; 
the  Highlands,  to  sound  the  inclination  of  the  chief^^ 
tains.  Before  he  set  out  on  this  circuit,  he  delivered  tx^- 
the  duke  a  letter  from  the  queen-dowager  at  St.  Ger-. 
mains,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Athol;  it  was  couched 
in  general  terms^,  and  superscribed  in  a  different  charac*- 
ter ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  Fraser  had  forged  the 
direction,  with  a  view  to  ruin  the  marquis,  who  had  pro* 
seqijted  hipiifgr  the  injury  done  to  his  sister.  He  pro- 
posed a  second  journey  to  France,  where  he  should  be^ 
able  to  discover  other  more  material  circumstances ;  and 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go 
to  Holland,  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  though  it  was^ 
expedited  under  a  borrowed  name.  The  duke  had 
cen^municated  his  discovery  to  the  queen,  without  dis* 
closing  his. name,  which  he  desired  might  be  concealed: 
her  majesty  believed  the  particulars,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  her  spies  at  Paris,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
erf  sir  John  Maclean,  who  had  lately  been  convoyed  from 
France  to  England  in  an  open  boat,  and  apprehended 
at  Falkstone.  This  gentleman  pretended  at  £rst,  that 
his  intention  was  to  go  through  England  tohi&  own^ 
country,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  qtieen^s  par- 
don; aqd  this,  in  all  probability,  was  his  real  design; 
but  biding  given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  treated 
in  England  as  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgive- 
i|ess,  by  making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he 
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-knew  of  the  .{mposed  insurrection.  Frodi  .hk  infomiar 
tions  the  mioistity  gave  directions  for  apprehending  <me 
£eith,  whdseiiqcle  haU  adcompaniedFi^aser  froin  France, 
and  knew  idl  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains.' 
He  declared,  that  there  was  ho  other  diesign  on  foof, 
except  that  of  paving  the  way  for  the  prd:e3ider's  ascend- 
ing the  throne  after  the  queen's  decease.  Fergusc«is 
that  veteran  conspirator,  affirmed  that  Fraser  had  been 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  to  decoy  tome 
perscHis,  whom  he  hated^  into  a  conspiracy^  that  h^  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  effect  their  ruin ;  and,  by  the 
discovery,  establish  his  own  credit,  which  began  to  totter. 
Perhaps  .there  wds  too  much  reason  for  his  imputation. 
Among  those  who  were  seized  at  this  time,  was  a  gentle- 
man df  the  name  of  Lindsay,  who  had  been  under-se^ 
fcretary  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  He  had  returned  from 
France  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
queen*s  pardon,  under  the  shelter  of  which  he  came. 'to 
England,  thinking  himself  secure  from  prosecution./  H^ 
protested  he  knew  of  no  designs  isigainst  the  queeil  ot 
her  goverhmetlt ;  and  that  he  did  not  believashie  would 
ever  receive,  the  least  injury  or  mole^atidn'firom  ihc 
'ourt  of  St.  Germans.  The  house  of  lords  having  re-^ 
eeived  intimation  of  thik  conspiracy,  resolved,  that  a  com** 
mittee  should,  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  parti-^ 
9ulars ; :  and  ordered;  that  sir  John  Maclean  should  be 
next  day  brought  to  their  house.  The  queen,  who  was 
6r  from  beitig  pleased  vbith  this  instance  of  their  offi- 
cious interposition,  gave  them  to  understand  by  message, 
that  she  thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  change  the 
method  df  examinatbh  already  begun ;'  and  that  shd 
would  in  a  short  time  inform  the  house  of  the  whole 
afiair.  On  the  17th  day  of  Decemba*,  the  queen 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill 
for  the  land-tax^  m^e  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in  which 
she  declared,  that  she  had  unquestionable  ipformation" 
of  ill  practices  dnd  desi^s  carried  on  by  the  emissaries 
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of  France  in  Scotland.  The  lords,  penisting  in  iheir 
resolution  to  briilg  the  inquiry  into  their  own  ^  house^ 
chose  their  select  committee  by  ballot ;  and,  in  an  ad<- 
dress,  thanked  her  majesty  for.  the  information  she  had 
been  pleased  to  communicate. 

^  III,  The  commons  taking  it  for  granted  that  the. 
queen  was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the  upper 
house,  which  indeed  implied  an  insult  upon  her  ministry, 
if  not  upon  herself,  presented  an  address,  declaring  them- 
selves surprised  to  find,  that,  when  persons  suspected 
of  treasonable  practices  were  taken  into  custody  by  her 
majesty's  messengers^  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  lords^ 
in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested 
them  out  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examination 
solely  to  themselves :  so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  the  evil 
practices  and  designs  against  her  majesty's  person  and 
government  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obstructed. 
They  earnestly  desired  that  she  would  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  prerogative ;  and  they  assured  her  they  would, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  asserting  it  against  all  in- 
vasions whatsoever.  The  queen  thanked  them  for  their 
concern  and  assurances ;  and  was  not  ill  pleased  at  the 
nature  of  the  address,  though  the  charge  against  the 
peers  was  not  strictly  true ;  for  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  their  having  assumed  such  a  right  of  inquiry. 
The  upper  house  deeply  resented  the  accusation.  They 
declared,  that,  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  par-; 
|iament,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  take  examina^ 
tions  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  matters,  whether 
those  persons  were  or  were  not  in  custody.  They  re-* 
solved,  that  the  address  of  the  commons  was  unparlia^ 
mentary,  groundless,  without  precedent,  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  house  of  peers,  tending  to  interrupt  the  good 
correspondence  between  the  two  houses,  to  create  an  ill 
opinion  of  her  majesty  in  the  house  of  peers,  of  dangerous 
i^nsequence  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  constitu^ 
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tion  <^  the  kingdom,  and  privilegea  of  parliament  They 
presented  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  justifying 
their  own  conduct,  explaining  the  steps  they  had  taken^ 
recriminating  upon  the  commons,  and  expressing  the 
most  fervent  zeal^  duty,  aiid  aflection  to  her  majesty. 
In  her  answer  to  this  representation,  which  was  drawn 
up  with  elegance>  propriety,  and  precision^  she  professed 
her  sorrow  for  the  misunderstanding  which  had  hap- 
pened between  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  thanked 
them  for  the  concern  they  had  expressed  for  the  rights 
of  the  crown  and  the  prerogative;  which  she  should 
never  exert  so  willingly  as  for  the  good  of  her  subjects^ 
and  the  protection  of  their  liberties. ' 

§  IV.  Among  other  persons  seized  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  on  their  landing  from  France^  was  one  Boucher^ 
who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
This  man^  when  examined^  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
conspiracy :  he  said,  that,  being  weary  of  living  so  long 
abroad,  and  having  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  a  pass,  he  had  chosen  rather  to  cast  himself  on 
the  queen-s  mercy,  than  to  remain  longer  in  exile  from 
his  native  country.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
high->treason,  yet  he  continued  to  declare  himself  igno- 
rant of  the  plot.  He  proved,  that  in  the  war  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  Flanders,  he  had  treated  the  English  prison- 
ers with  great  humanity.  The  lords  desisted  from  the 
prosecution ;  he  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  died  in  New- 
gate. On  the  29th  day  of  January  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham told  thfe  house,  that  the  queen  had  com- 
manded him  to. lay  before  them  the  paper  containing  all 
the  particulars  hitherto  discovered  of  the  conspiracy  in 
Scotland ;  but  that  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
could  not  yet  be  properly  communicated,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery  of  greater  import- 
ance. They  forthwith  drew  up  and  presented  aii  ad* 
dress,  tlesiring  that  all  the  papers  might  be  immediately 
submitted  to  their  inspection.    The  queen  said  she  did^ 
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not  expect  to  be  pressed  in  this  manner  immediately  after 
the  declaration  she  had  made :  but  in  a  few  days  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  delivered  the  papers  sealed,  to  the  bouse, 
and  all  the  lords  were  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th 
day  of  February,  that  they  might  be  opened  and  perused* 
Nottingham  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  stifle  the  con** 
piracy.  Ciomplaint  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons^^ 
that  he  had  dii^charged  an  officer  belonging  to  the  late 
king  James,  whp  had  been  seized  by  the  governor  of 
Berwick.  A  warm  debate  etKSued,  and  at  length  ended  in 
a  resolve,  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  her  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  his  great  ability 
and  (filigence  in  the  execution  of  his  ofBce,  for  his  un-r 
questionable  fidelity  to  the  queen  and  her  government^ 
and  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  church  of  England  as 
by  kw  established,  highly  merited  the  trust  her  majesty 
had  reposed  in  him.  They  ordered  the  speaker  to  pre- 
sent these  resolutions  to  the  queen,  who  said,  she  was 
glad  to  find  them  so  well  satisfied  with  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who  was  trusted  by  her  in  so  considerable  au 
office.  They  perused  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses 
which  were  laid  before  them,  without  passing  judgment^ 
or  ofiering  advice  on  the  subject :  but  they  thanked  her 
majesty^  for  having  communicated  those  particulars, .  as 
well  as  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation.  Whe^ 
the  lords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eagerness  in  their, 
inquiry^  the  lower  house,  in  another  address,  renewed 
their  copriplaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  peer)?  which 
they  still  affirmed  w^  without  a  precedent.  But  this 
was  the  language  of  irritated  Action,  by  which  indeed 
both  sides  were  equally  actuated* 

§  V,  The  select  committee  of  the  lords  prosecuted 
the  inquiry,  and  founded  their  rq)ort  ohiefiy  on  the 
confession  of  sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned  that  the 
court  of  St  Germaios^  had  listened  to  Lovat's  proposal ; 
that  several  councik  had  been  held  at  the  pretender*s 
qonrt  on  the  subject  of  an,  infsislon ;  and  that  persons 
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were  sent  over  to  sound  some  of  the  nobility  ixx  Soot^ 
land.  But  the  nature.  o£  their  private  correspondenoe 
9nd  negotiation  could 'not  be  discovered..  Keith  had 
tampered  with  his  uncle  to  disclose  the  whole  secret ', 
and  this  was  the  circumstance  which  the  queen  declined 
knparting  to  the  lords^  until  she  should  know  the  sqccess 
of  his  endeavours,  which  proved  ineffectual.  The  uncle 
stood  aloof;  and  the  ministry  did  not  heartily  engage  in 
the  ix^quiry.  The  house  of  lords  having  finished  these 
examinations,  and  being  warmed  with  violent  debates, 
voted  that,  there  hac}  been  dangerpus  plots  between  some 
persons  in  Scotland  and  the  courts  of  France  and  St. 
Gerapains ;  and  that  the  aicouragement  for  his  plotting 
^rose  from  the  not  settlii^g  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes 
were  signified  to  the  queen  in  an  address ;  and  they  pro* 
mised^  that,  when  the  succession  should  be  thus  settled, 
they  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two 
]dngd6ms  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms.  The^n  they 
^coxnposed  another  representation^  in  answer  to  the  se-* 
pond  address  of  the  commons  touching  their  proceed^* 
ings.  They  charged  the  lower  house  with  want  of  zeal 
jfi  the  whole  progress  of  this  inquiry.  They  produced 
a  great  number  of  precedents,  to  provje  that  their  conr 
duct  had  been  regular  ^nd  parliamentary ;  and  they*,  in 
^heir  turn,  accused  tbe>  commons  of  partiality  and  in- 
justice •  in  vacating  leg^  elections.  The  queen,  in  an^ 
swer  to  this  rempnstrance,^  said,  she  looked  upcHi  any 
QiisunderstaQdinghetw^en  the  two  houses  as  a  very  great 
piisfortune  to  the  kingdom ;  and  that  she  should  never 
omit  any  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  all  occasions  of 
th^n  for  the  future. 

^  VI.  The  Iprds  and  commons,  animated  by  such  op- 
posite principles,  seized  every  opportunity  of  thwarting 
each  othen  An  action  having  been  brought  by  one 
Matthew  Ashby  against  William  White,  and  the  other 
coastahles  of  Aylesbury ^  for  having  denied  him  the.pri-^ 
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vilege  of  voting  in  the  last  election,  the  cause  was  tried 
at  the  assizes,  and  the  constables  were  cast  with  damages. 
But  an  order  was  given  in  the  queen's-bench  to  quash 
all  the  proceedings,  since  no  action   had  ever  been 
brought  on  that  account.    The  cause  being  moved  by 
writ  of  error  into  the  house  of  lords,  was  argued  with 
great  warmth :  at  length  it  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, that  the  order  of  the  queenVbench  should  be 
set  aside,  and  judgment  pronounced  according  to  the 
verdict  given  at  the  assizes.    The  commons  considered 
these  proceedings  as  encroaching  on  their  privileges. 
They  passed  five  different  resolutions,  importing,  that 
the  commons  of  England  in  parliament  assembled,  had 
the  sole  right  to  examine  and  determine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  election  of  their  own  members : 
that  the  practice  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors in  any  court  of  law,  would  expose  all  mayors,  bai- 
lifls,  and  returning  officers^  to  a  multiplicity  of  vexatious 
suits,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject  them  to 
different  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  to  in- 
consistent determinations  in  the  same  case,  without  reliefs 
that  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
as  were  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and  Serjeants 
at  law,  soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading,  in  any  caise 
of  the  same  nature.    These  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  state  of  the  case ;  and,  upon  their  report,  resolved, 
that  every  person  being  wilfully  hindered  to  exercise  his 
right  of  voting,  might  maintain  an  action  in  the  queen's 
courts,  against  the  officer  by  whom  his  vote  should  be 
refused,  to  assert  his  right,  and  recover  damage  for  the 
injury :  that  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  was  destructive 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects,  against  the  freedom  of 
elections,  and  manifestly  tended  to  the  encouragement 
of  partiality  and  corruption  :  that  the  declaring  of  Mat- 
thew A«hby  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  house 
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of  commons,  vras  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon  the 
judicature  of  parliament,  and  an  attempt  to  subject  the 
law  of  England  to  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons; 
Cq^ies  of  the  case,  and  these  resolutions,  were  sent  by  the 
lord-keeper  to  all  the  sherifiB  of  England,  to  be  circa* 
lated  through  all  theboroughs  of  their  respective  counties. 

§  VIL  On  the  7  th  day  of  February,  the  queen  or* 
dered  secretary  Hedges  to  tell  the  house  of  commons, 
that  she  had  remitted  the  arrears  of  the  tenthy  to  th<e 
poor  clergy :  that  she  would  grant  her  whole  'revenue 
arising  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  as  far  as  it 
should  become  fre6  from  incumbrance,  as  an  augmen- 
tation of  their  maintenance:  that  if  the  house  of  com?- 
mons  could  find  any  method  by  which  her  intentions  to 
the  poor  clergy  might  be  made  more  effectual,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  acceptable  to  her 
majesty.  The  commons  immedilitely  brought  in  a  bill, 
enabling  her  to  alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and 
create  a  corporation  by  charter,  to  direct  the  application 
of  it  to  the  uses  proposed :  they  likewise  repealed  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  so  &r  as  to  allow  all  men  to  be- 
queath by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  any  sum  they  should 
think  fit  to  give  towards  the  augmentation  of  benefices. 
Addresses  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  from  all  the 
clergy  of  England,  were  presented  to  the  queen  for  her 
gracious  bounty :  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  tp 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  although  the  queen  declared 
that  prelate  author  of  the  project.  He  was  generally 
hated,  either  as  a  Scot,  a  low-churchman,  or  a  meddling 
partisan.  .      ^ 

§  VIII.  In  March  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  desired  the 
queen,  in  an  address,  to  give  speedy  and  effectual  orders, 
that  a  number  of  ships,  sufficient  for  the  home  service, 
should  be  equipped  and  manned  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. They  resolved,  that  admiral  Graydon  s  not  at- 
tacking the  fbur  French  ships  in  the  channel,  had  been 
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^  a  ^^udtcQ  to  th^  queen's  service^  and  a  disgrace  io  the 
Mtioii :  that  his  pressing  men*  in  Jamaiea^  and  fais  seve- 
rity towards  masters  of  merchant  vesisels  and  trans^ports, 
bAd  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island^  as  wdl  as  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's  service; 
and  they  presented  an  address  against  him^  in  consec^ence 
of  which  he  was  dismissed.  They  examined  the  accounts 
(tf  the  earl  of  Orford^  gainst  which  great  clamoui*  had 
been  raised;  and,  taking  cognizance  of  the  remarks 
inade  by  the  commissioners  of  the  public  accounts,  found 
them  false  in  fact,  ill-grounded,  atld  of  no  importance; 
The  commpna  besought  the  queen  to  order  a  ptosecu- 
tion  ,on  acx^ount  of  ill  practices  in  the  ieaii  of  Eanebgh'B 
office :  and  they  sent  up  to  the  lords  a  bill  for  conti- 
tmiDg  the  commission  on  the  public  accounts.  Some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  upper  house,  especially  in 
the  nomination  of  commissioners ;  but  the^e  were  re- 
jected by  the  commons.  The  peers  adheiing  to  their 
amendments,  the  bill  dropped,  and  the  commissioii  ex*^ 
pired.  No  other  bill  of  any  consequence  passed  in  this 
se©iojn,  except  an  act.  for  ra'^ing  recruits,  which  era- 
powered  justices  of  the  peace  to  impress  idle  persons  for 
soldiers  and  marines.  On  the  3d  day  of  April  the  queen 
^  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  made  a  shbrt 
speeeh  on  the  usual  topics  of  acknowleJgmenty  unity, 
and.  moderation,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  4th 
day  of  July.  The  division  still  continued  between  the 
two  houses  of  convocation ;  so  that  nothing^df  moment 
was  transacted  in  that  assembly,  except  their  addiiess 
to  the  queen  upon  her  granting  the  first-fruits  aad  tenths 
for  tl>e  augmentation  of  small  benefices.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lower  house  sent  their  prolocutor,  with  a  de-» 
putation,  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  return  their  thanks  to  that  honourable 
house,  for  having  espoused  the  interest  of  the  dergy ; 
and  to  assure  them,  that  the  convocation  would  pursue 
such  methods  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  support. 
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honour/ interest^  and  security  of  the  church  as  now  by 
law  established.  They  sent  up  to  the  archbishop  and 
prelates  divers  representations,  containing  complaints, 
and  proposing  tenons  and  articles  of  reformation :  ba< 
very  little  regard  was  paid  to  their  remonstrances.    ~ 

§  IX.  About  this  period  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
having  ineffectudly  pressed  the  queen  to  discard  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  resigned  the  seals. 
The  earl  of  Jersey  and  sir  Edward  Seymour  were  dis- 
missed ;  tb^  earl  of  Kent  was  appointed  chamberlain^ 
Hartey  secretary  of  state,  and  Henry' St.  John  secretary^ 
of  war.  The  discovery  of  the ,  Scottish  conspiracy  was 
no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Lewis  ordered  Fraser 
to  be'  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  In  England,  Lindsay,* 
being  sentenced  to  die  for  having  corresponded  with 
France,  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  mercy 
to  expect,  unless  he  would  discover  the  conspiracy.  He 
persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  any  such  conspi- 
racy ;  and  scorned  to  save  his  life  by  giving  false  infor- 
mation. In  order  to  intimidate  him  into  a  confession^ 
the  ministry  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn> 
w6ere  he 'Still  rejected  life  upon  the  terms  proposed: 
then  he  was  carried  back  to  Newgate,  where  he  remained 
some  years:  at  length  he  was  banished,  and  died  of 
hunger  in  Holland.  The  ministers  had  been  so  luke- 
warm and  languid  in  the  investigation  of  the  Scottish 
conspiracy,  that  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed  against  them 
as  disguised  Jacobites,  and  even  whispered  insinuations, 
implying,  that  the  queen  herself  had  a  secret  bias  of  sis- 
terly affection  for  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  What 
seemed  to  confirm  this  allegation,  was  the  disgrace  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  exerted  himself  with 
femdfkable  zeal  in  the  detection  :  but  the  decline  of  hi$> 
interest  in  Scotland  was  the  i^eal  cause  of  his  being  laid 
aside  al. this  juncture.  , 

§  X.  yhe  desjg^  of  .the  court  was  to  procure  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  the 
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crown,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  preceding  session.  Secretary  Johnston^ 
in  concert  with  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  undertook  to 
carry  these  points,  in  return  for  certain  limitations  on 
the  successor,  to  which  her  majesty  agreed.'  The  mar- 
quis was  appointed  commissioner.  The  office  of  lord- 
register  was  bestowed  upon  Johnston ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  6th  day  of  July.  The  queen,  in  her 
letter,  expressed  her  concern  that  these  divisions  should 
have  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  encourage  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nation  to  employ  their  emissaries  for  de- 
bauching her  good  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  She 
declared  her  resolution  to  grant  whatever  could,  in 
reason,  be  demanded,  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the 
people.  She  told  them,  she  had  empowered  the  mar- 
quis of  Tweedale  to  give  unquestionable  proofs  of  her 
determination  to  maintain  the  government  in  church 
and  state  as  by  law  established  in  that  kingdom ;  to  con- 
sent to  such  laws  as  should  be  found  wanting  for  the 
farthiBr  security  of  both,  and  for  preventing  all  encroach- 
ments for  the  future.  She  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
settle  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line,  as  a  step  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  their  own  peace  and  happness, 
the  quiet  and  security  of  all  her  dominions,  the  reputa* 
tion  of  her  affairs  abroad,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Protestant  interest  through  all  Europe.  She  declared, 
that  she  had  authorised  the  commissioners  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  whatever  could  be  reasonably  demanded, 
and  was  in  her  power  to  grant,  for  securing  the  sove- 
reignty and  liberties  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  letter  turned  upon  the  necessity 
of  their  granting  a  supply,  the  discouragement  of  vice, 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  usual  recom- 
mendation of  moderation  and  unanimity. 

*  Barnet.  Hist,  of  Q.  Anne.  Fenquieres.  Lockhart  Barchet.  Tin- 
^It.  Lives  of  the  Admirals.  Yoltairc  ^  Hist  of  Europe.  History  ef 
lite  DnlLe  of  Marlboroogh. 
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§  XL  The  duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  resolve^  that 
the  parliament  would  not  name  a  successor  to  the  crown^ 
imtil  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a  previous  treaty 
with  England,  in  relation  to  commerce  and  other  con- 
cerns. This  motion  produced  a  warm  debate^  in  the 
course  of  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  expatiated  upon  the 
hardships  and  miseries  which  the  Scots  had  sustained 
since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  one  sovereign, 
and  the  impossibility  of  bettering  their  condition,  unless 
they  should  take  care  to  anticipate  any  design  that 
tended  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  calamities.  Another 
resolve  was  produced  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  importing,, 
that  the  parliament  should  proceed  to  make  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  government,  as  might  be 
judged  proper  for  rectifying  the  constitution ;  for  vindi- 
cating and  securing  the  sovereignty  and  independency 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  then  parliament  would  take  into 
consideration  the  other  resolve  offered  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  for  a  treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of  a 
successor.  This  proposal  was  seconded  by  the  court 
party,  and  violent  heats'  ensued.  At  length,  sir  James 
Falconer  of  Phesdo  ofiered  an  expedient,  which  neither 
party  could  refuse  with  any  show  of  moderation.  He 
suggested  a  resolve,  that  the  parliament  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until  the  previous 
treaty  with  England  should  be  discussed ;  and  that  it 
would  make  the  necessary  limitations  and  conditions 
of  government,  before  the  successor  should  be  nomi- 
nated. This  joint  resolve,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  treaty  with  England 
was  neglected,  and  the  afi^ir  of  the  succession  conse- 
quently postponed.*  The  duke  of  Athol  moved,  that 
her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  send  down  the  wit- 
nesses and  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  conspiracy,  that, 
^fter  due  examination,  those  who  were  unjustly  accused 
might  be  vindicated,  and  the  guilty  punished  according 
to  their  demerits.    The  commissioner  declared,  that  l;ie 
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had  already  written,  and  would  write  again  to  the  quten 
on  that  suhject.  The  intention  of  the  cavaliers  was  to 
convict  the  duke  of  Quetosberry  of  malice  and  cahimny 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair,  that  they  might  wfeak 
their  vengeance  upon  him  for  that  Instance  of  his"  ani- 
mosity, as  well  as  for  his  having  deserted  them  in  the 
former  session.  He  found  means,  however,  to  persuade 
the  queen,  that  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  protradt 
the  session,  but  also  divert  them  from  the  settlement  of 
the  succession,  and  raise  such  a  ferment  as  might  be  gro^ 
ductive  of  tragical  consequences.  ,  Alarmed  at  these  sug- 
gestions, she  resolved  to  prevent  the  examination;  andt 
gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated  applications  made  by  hei* 
parliament  and  ministers.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  appeased  his  enemies  in  Scotland^  by  di- 
recting all  his  friends  to  join  in  the  opposition.   • 

§  XII.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limitations^  and  name 
commissioners  to  treat  with  England,  previous  to  all 
other  business,  except  an  act  for  a  land-tax  of  two 
months,  necessary  for  the  immediate  subsistence  of  the 
forces.  The  earl  of  Marchmont  proposed  an  act  to 
exclude  all  popish  successors :  but  this  was  warmly  op- 
posed, as  unseasonable,  by  Hamilton  and  his  party.  A 
bill  of  supply  being  offered  by  the  lord-justice-clerk,  the 
cavaliers  tacked  to  it  great  part  of  the  act  of  security,  to 
which  the  royal  assent  had  been  refused  in  the  formei^ 
session.  Violent  debates  arose ;  so  that  the  house  was 
filled  with  rage  and  tumult.  The  national  spirit  6f  in- 
dependence had  been  wrought  up  to  a  dangerous  pitch^ 
of  enthusiasm .  The  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against  English  influence;  and' 
threatening  to  sacrifice^  as  traitors  to  their  country,  all 
who  should  embrace  measures  that  seemed  to  favour  a' 
foreign  interest.  The  commissioner  and  his  friends  were' 
confounded'  and  appalled.  Finding  it  impossible  to  stem; 
the  torrent,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  mi- 
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nisters^  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  representing  the  un- 
comfortable situation  of  affairs^  and  advising  her  majesty 
to  pass  the  bill,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  the  act  of  se- 
curity. Lord  Grodolphin,  on  whose  counsel  she  chiefly 
relied,  found  himself  involved  in  great  perplexity.  The 
tones  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He  foresaw  that 
the  queen's  concession  to  the  Scots  in  an  afiair  of  such 
consequence,  would  furnish  his  enemies  with  a  plausible 
pretence  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  her  minister ;  but 
he  chose  to  run  that  risk,  rather  than  see  the  army  dis- 
banded  for  want  of  a  supply,  jaiid  the  kingdom  left  ex- 
posed to  an  invasion.  He  therefore  seconded  the  advice 
of  the  Scottish  ministers ;  and  the  queen  authorized  the 
commissioner  to  pass  the  bill  that  was  depending.  The 
act  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  queen's  dying  without 
issue,  a  parliament  should  immediately  meet,  and  declare 
the  successor  to  the  crown,  different  from  the  person 
possessing  the  throne  of  Epgland,  unless  before  that  pe- 
riod a  settlement  should  be  made  in  parliament  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  independent  of  English 
councils :  by  another  clause,  they  were  empowered  to  arm 
and  train  the  subjects,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  Scottish  parliament,  having,  by  a  laudable 
exertion  of  spirit,  obtained  this  act  of  security,  granted 
the  supply  without  farther  hesitation :  but,  not  yet  sa- 
tisfied with  this  sacrifice,  they  engaged  in  debates  about 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
lords  in  England,  which  they  termed  an  officious  inter- 
meddling in  their  concerns,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the  nation-  They 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  that  the  evi- 
dence and  papers  relating  to  the  plot  might  be  subjected 
to  their  examination  in  the  next  session.  ,  Meanwhile^ 
the  commissioner,  dreading  the  farther  progress  of  such 
an  ungovernable  ferocity,  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
Ae  7  th  day  of  October.  The  act  of  security  being 
transmitted  to  England,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  by 
VOL.  u.  *c 
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the  enemies^  of  Gpodolphitiy  who  represented  it  as  a  mea- 
sure of  that  minister ;  and  the  kingdom  was  filled  with 
mormars  and  discontent.  People  opefily  declared,  that 
the  two  kingdoms  were  now  separated  by  law,  aa  a» 
never  to  be  rejoined.  Reports  were  spread,  that  great 
qaantities^  of  arms  had  been  con?eyed  to  Scotland,  and 
that  the  natives  were  employed  in  preparations  to  ifkvade 
England.  All  the  blame  of  these  transactions  was-  im- 
puted to  lord  Godblphin,  whom  the  tones  determined! 
to  attack^  while  the  other  party  rescued  to  exert  their 
whole  influence  for  his  preservation :  yet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  owed  his  immediate  support  to  the  success  o£ 
his  ftiend  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

§  XIII.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
situation  to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced  in  the;  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  The  malecontents  in  Huiagary 
had  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their  success: 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  possessed  all  the  places  on  the 
Danube^  as  fer  as  Passau,  and  even  threatened  the  city 
of  Vienna,  which  must  have  b^en  infallibly  lost,  had  tlie 
Hungarians  and  Bavarians  acted  in  concert.  By  the 
advice  of  prince  Eugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  her  Britannic  majesty ;  arid  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough explained  to  her  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
his  relief.  This  nobleman,  in  the  month  of  J,anuary, 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Holjand,  and  concerted  a  scheme 
with  the  deputies  of  the  states-general  for  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign.  They  agreed,  that  general 
Auverquerque  should  lie  upon  the  defensive  with  a  small 
body  of  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  main  army 
of  the  allies  should  act  upon  the  Rhine,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Such  was  the  pre- 
text under  which  this  consummate  general  concealed 
another  plan,  which  was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  in 
whose  discretion  he  could  confide.  It  was  approved  by 
the  pensionary  and  some  leading  men,  who  secured  its 
fevourabfe  reception  with  the  states-general,  when  it  be- 
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catf^e  Dece^sd!^  to  ivf^art  the  secret  to  that  nufneroo^ 
a^embly.  In  the  meantime^  the  prepa^ati©ns^  wem 
made^  cm  pretence  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle. 

§  XIV.  Iff  the  mcmth  of  Aprii,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  bis  brother,  general  Churchill,  lieutenant-general 
Lumfey,  the  carl  of  Orkney,  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinctioiii,  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  a  deputation  of  the  state,  concerning  a 
proposal  of  sending  a  large  army  towards  the  Moselle. 
The  deputies  of  Zealand  opposed  this  measure  of  seed- 
ing their  troops  t6  such  a  distance  so  strenuously,  that 
the  duke  w^  obliged  to  tell  them^  in  plain  terms,,  he  had 
received  orders  to  march  thither  with  the  British  forces. 
He  accordingly  assembled  his  army  at  Maestricht ;  and 
Oft  the  8th  d^y  of  May  began  his  march  into  Germany* 
The  French  imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Traerbach,  and  penetrate  into 
France  along  the  Moselle.    In  this  persuasion  they  sent 
a  detachment  to  that  river ;  and  gave  out  that  they  in- 
tended Co  invest  Huy,  a  pretence  to  which  the  duke  paid 
no  regard.      He  continued  his  route  by  Bedburgh, 
Kerpenordi  Kalsecken:  he  visited  the  fortifications  of 
Bornie,  where  he  received  certain  advice,  that  the  re- 
cruits and  reinforcements  for  the  French  army  in  Baviiria 
had' joined  the  elector  at  Villengen.     He  redoubled  his 
diligence,  passed  the  Necfcar  on  the  ^d  day  of  June,  antj 
halted  at  Ladenburgh :  from  whence  he  wrote  ac  letter 
fo^  the  states-general,  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
he  had  the  queen's  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
Empire;  and  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  ap- 
prove t&e  design,  and  allow  tl^ir  troops  to  share  the 
honour  of  the  expedition.     By  the  return  of  a  courier^ 
he  received  their  approbation,  and  full  power  to  com- 
mand their  forces.    He  then  proceeded  to  Mildenheim, 
where  he  was  visited  by  prince  Eugene ;  and  these  two 
great  men,,  whose  talents  were  congenial^  immediately 
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contracted  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  Next  day  prince 
Louis  of  Baden  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Great  Hippach. 
He  told  the  duke^  his  grace  was  come  to  save  the  em- 
pire, and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
honour,  which  he  knew  was  at  the  last  stake  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some  people.  The  duke  replied,  he  was  come 
to  learn  of  him  how  to  serve  the  empire :  that  they  must 
be  ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not  know  that  the  prince  of 
Baden,  when  his  health  permitted  him,  had  preserved  the 
empire,  and  extended  its  conquests. 
.  §XV.  Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that  the 
two  armies  should  join :  that  the  command  should  be  al- 
ternately vested  in  the  duke  and  prince  Louis,  from  day  to 
day ;  and  that  prince  Eugene  should  command  a  separate 
army  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Louis  returned  to  his  army  on 
the  Danube:  princeEugenesetoutfor  Philipsburgh:  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  being  joined  by  the  imperial  army 
under  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Wastertellen,prosecuted 
his  march  by  Elchingen,  Gingen,  and  Land thaussen.  On 
the  1st  day  of  July  he  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments  at  Dillingen,  and  encamped  with  bis  right 
at  Amerdighem,  and  his  left  at  Onderingen.  Under- 
standing that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  detached  the 
best  part  of  his  infantry  to  reinforce  the  count  d'Arco,^ 
who  was  posted  behind  strong  lines  at  Schellenberg,^ 
near  Donawert,  he  resolved  to  attack  their  intrench- 
ments  without  delay.  On  the  2d  day  of  July  he  ad- 
vanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  river  Wer- 
mitz :  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  was 
begun  by  the  English  and  Dutch  infantry,  supported 
by  the  horse  and  dragoons.  They  were  very  severely 
handled,  and  obliged  to  give  way,  when  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  marching  up,  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists,  to 
•another  part  of  the  line,  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  forced  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  horse  entering  with  the  infantry,  fell  so 
furiously  upon  the  enemy,  already  disordered,  that  they 
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were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They  fled  with  th^ 
utmost  trejndatioh  to  Donawert  and  the  Danube/ leav- 
ing six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
con^erates  took  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  pair 
of  colours,  with  all  the  tents  and  baggage.  Yet  the  vic- 
tory was  dearly  purchased ;  some  thousands  of  the  allied 
were  slain  in  the  attack,  including  many  gallant  officers, 
among  whom  were  the  generals  Goor  and  Beinheim, 
and  count  Stirum  was  mortally  wounded.  Next  day  the 
Bavarian  garrison  abandoned  Donawert,  of  which  the 
confederates  took  immediate  possession,  while  the  elec-^ 
tor  passed  the  Danube  in  his  march  to  the  river  Lechcj 
lest  the  victors  should  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his  own 
country.  The  confederates  having  crossed  the  Danube 
on  several  bridges  of  pontoons,  a  detachment  was  sent 
to  pass  the  Leche,  and  take  post  in  the  country  of  the 
elector,  who  had  retired  under  th6  cannon  of  Augsburgh. 
The  garrison  of  Neqburgh  retiring  to  Ingoldstadt,  the 
place  was  secured  by  the  confederates ;  and  the  count  de 
Prize  was  detached  with  nine  battalions  and  fifteen  squa- 
drons to  invest  the  town  of  Rain.  Advice  arriving  from 
prince  Eugene,  that  the  mareschals  Villeroyand  Talkrd 
had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Kehl,  with  an  army  of  five- 
and-forty  thousand  men,  to  succour  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  generals  of  the  allies  immediately  detached  prince 
Maximilian  of  Hanover,  with  thirty  squadrons  of  horse, 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  prince.  In  a  few  days  Rain  sur- 
rendered, and  Aicha  was  taken  by  assault.  The  emperor 
no  sooner  received  a  confirmation  of  the  victory  of 
Schellenberg,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ordered  count  Wratis- 
lau  to  intimate  his  intention  of  investing  him  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  the  duke  declined  ac- 
cepting, until  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  at  the 
desire  of  Leopold. 

§  XVI.  The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Augs- 
burgh ;  and  though  they  found  the  elector  6f  Bavaria  too 
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aetiu^y  pjt^ted  under  tj^  isamloQ  of  th$lt  .gity,' to  bedi^ 
Iqdgedj  or  attacked  with  ^my  pyno^ct  of '^^uooeas^  tltej 
ienaamped  whh  Fri^burgh  id  their  eeMre,  sq  as  to  cut 
oCall  iGjomnoui^ieation  between  hkii  aoid  bis  domiiik)Os> 
The  duke  of  M^rlborodgh  having  reduced  him  to  ihis 
fiituatiotX)  proposed  very  advaiKtageous  terios  of  peace^ 
p^vided  be  would  abaodcm  Ithe  Fresich  interest,  and  joia 
the  imperialists  in  Italy.  His^ubjects  seeiiiig  themselves 
at  the  me^rcy  of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to  comply  with 
these  (^SB^rs,  rather  than  expose  his  country  to  rum  and 
desolation.  A  jiegotiation  was  begun,  aod  he  seemed 
reikiy  to  ai^  the  articles,  when  hearing  thait  mareachai 
Tallajrd  had  passed  the  Black-Format,  to  join  him  with  a 
groat  ippdy  :o(  fouees,  he  djedared,  that  ^inoe  the^kiug  of 
France  had  made  siieh  p.owei\&d  ^ffi^rts  to  support  him^ 
h^  thoii^ht  him^f  obliged  in  honcnir  to  continue  iirm 
in  his  aUiaitee.  The  generals  of  the  a}lies  were  bo 
^xj^sp^r^ted  at  this  dis(»ppointmeiit,  that  they  sent  out 
^eh|ehfi\e&t$  to  ravage  the  country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  iid 
MiLH)i(^ :  ^jnr&rds  of  tbree  hundred  towns.  Villages,  and 
€)ast(les^  were  iohumanly  destroyed,  to  the  indelible  dis- 
grace lOf  those  who  cotHiteaaiieed  and  conducted  such 
barbarous  practice.  T^e  elector,  dioefced  at  these 
In^uital  proeeediogs,  desired,  in  a  letter  to  the  doke  of 
Marlborough,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  acts  of  vidence 
so  oppi^site  to  trae  glory.  The  answer  he  received  tm- 
plied^  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  put  an  end  to  them 
by  ^  speedy  acpommodation.  Incensed  at  this  reply, 
h^  dectered,  that  since  they  had  obliged  him  to  draw 
the  mfford^  he  would  throw  away  the  ^scabbard^  The 
duke  and  prince  Louis,  finding  it  impracticabie  to  attack 
the  elketor  in  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  nndertake  the 
si^e  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
Piaer  near  the  town  of  Schrobbenbansen,  where  they  en- 
camped, with  their  left  at  Closterburgh.  On  the  5th 
day  of  August  the  electior  dfB^v'ai'ia  marched  toBiberach, 
whe»e  heivas  jioijied  by  Tallard.    "He  resoived  to  pass 
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the  Danube  &tLawk»geQ,  to  attack  priBce  Eugene,  who 
bad  Mtowed  the  Fn^M^  anny  &om  the  lines  of  Bichi^ 
and  lay  encamped  at  Hochsladt.  Next  day,  hqweyer^ 
he  iBade  a  motion  that  disappointed  the  enemj,  Ne^ 
vertbelees^  they  jitersisted  in  their  des^n  of  pas&iag  tb^ 
Danube, and «ficampingatBlenheia),  ThealliasrQsol¥e4 
diat  prince  Louis  should  ^undertake  the  siege  of  Ingold- 
atadl,  whilst  prince  Eugene  and  the  dukie  should  observe 
the  eleetpt  o£  J^varia.  Advice  being  received  tbat  he 
had  actually  crossed  the  Danube  ^  Lawia^en^  the;di|k<ef>f 
Marlborough  joined  the  forces  of  prince  Eugeue  at  th^ 
canap  of  Mmster  -on  the  1 1  th  day  o[  AiagiJtst,  {^in w 
Louis  having  by  this  time  marched  oflT  towards  the  place 
he  intended  to  besiege.  Next  day  the  duke  of  MarlbcH 
rough  and  pfinoe  Eugene  observed  the  posture  V^  the 
eneray^  ^ho  were  advantageously  p06tpd  on  a  hill  near 
Hdchstadt>  their  right  being  covered  by  the  Danube  and 
the  village  of  Bleaheini,  their  left  by  the  village  of  Lut* 
zengen,  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  tlie  banks  of  which 
were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy. 

^  XVIf.  Notwithstanding  these  difHculties,  the  gene- 
rals  resolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather  than 
lie  inactive  until  their  forage  and  provisions  should  be 
consumed.  'They  were  moreover  stimulated  to  this  ha- 
zardous enterprise  by  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  elector 
•of  Bavaria  from  mareschal  Villeroy,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  had  received  orders  to  ravage  the 
country  of  Wirtemberg,  and  intercept  all  commuuica- 
tioaa  between  the  Shide  and  the  allied  army.  The  dis- 
^sitions  being  made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  oom- 
municated  to  the  general  officers,  the  forces  advanced 
into  4he  plain  on  the  1 3th  day  of  Ai^st,  and  were 
i:anged  4n  order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  began 
^bovA  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both  sides 
till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  French  and  Bavariana 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  Mareschal 
Tallaixl  donimatided  on  the  right,  and  posted  seven^and- 
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twenty  battalions,  with  twelve  squadrons,  in  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  supposing  that  there  the  allies  would  niake 
their  chief  effort :  their  left  was  conducted  by  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  general  of 
experience  and  capacity.  The  number  of  the  confe- 
derates did  not  exceed  five-and-fifty :  their  right  was 
under  the  direction  of  prince  Eugene,  and  their  left 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  At  noon  the 
actipn  was  begun  by  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians, 
under  major-general  Wilkes,  who  haying  passed  the 
rivulet  with  difficulty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim  with 
great  vigour ;  but  were  repulsed  after  three  successive 
attempts.  Meanwhile  the  troops  in  the  centre,  and  part 
of  the  right  wing,  passed  the  rivulet  on  planks  in  diffe- 
rent places ;  and  formed  on  the  other  side,  without  any 
molestation  from  the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  charged  by  the  French  horse  with  such  impetuosity, 
and  so  terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the  troops  posted  at 
Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in  disorder,  and  part  of  them 
repassed  the  rivulet ;  but  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons 
coming  up,  the  French  cavalry  were  broke  in  their  turn, 
and  driven  to  the  very  hedges  of  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  left  wing  of  the  confederates  being  now  completely 
formed,  ascended  the  hill  in  a  firm,  compact  body, 
charging  the  enemy's  horse,  which  could  no  longer 
stand  their  ground,  but  rallied  several  times  as  they  gave 
way.  Tallard,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  or- 
dered ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  cavalry. 
The  duke,  perceiving  his  design,  sent  three  battalions  of 
the  troops  of  Zell  to  sustain  his  horse.  Nevertheless, 
the  line  was  a  little  disordered  by  the  prodigious  fire  from 
the  French  infantry,  and  even  obliged  to  recoil  about 
sixty  paces :  but  the  confederates  advancing  to  the  charge 
with  redoubled  ardour,  routed  the  French  horse ;  and 
their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Tallard,  having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry  behind  some 
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tents  that  were  still  standing,  resolved  to  draw  off  the 
troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and 
sent  an  aide-*de-camp  to  Marsin,  who  was  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he  would  face  the 
confederates  with  some  troops  to  the  right  of  the  village 
of  Oberklau,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  play,  and  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  forces  from  Blenheim.  That  officer 
assured  him,  he  was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
spare  troops,  that  he  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  now  more  than-  half  decided. 
The  French  cavalry  being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank, 
Were  totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  bridge  which  they  had  thrown  over  the  Danube  be- 
tween Hochstadt  and  Blenheim ;  but  they  were  so 
closely  pursued,  that  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter 
threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  they  perished. 
Tallard,  being  surrounded,  was  taken  near  a  mill  behind 
the  village  of  Sonderen,  together  with  the  marquis  de 
Montperouz,  general  of  horse,  the  major-generals  de 
Seppeville,  de  Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and  many  other  officers 
of  distinction.  Whilst  these  occurrences  passed  on  the 
left  wing,  Marsin's  quarters  at  the  village  of  Oberklau, 
in  the  centre,  were  attacked-  by  ten  battalions,  under 
the  prince  of  Holstein-beck,  who  passed  the  rivulet  with 
undaunted  resolution :  but,  before  he  could  form  his 
men  on  the  other  side,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  battalions 
being  supported  by  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  ca- 
valry, renewed  the  charge,  and  were  again  repulsed :  at 
length  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  person  brought  up 
some  fresh  squadrons  from  the  body  of  reserve,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  By  this  time  prince 
Eugene  had  obliged  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  to  give 
ground,  after  having  surmounted  a  great  number  of 
difficulties,  sustained  a  very  obstinate  opposition,  and 
seen  his  cavalry,  in  which  his  chief  strength  seemed  to 
lie,  three  times  repulsed.    The  duke  of  Marlborough 
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had  no  sooner  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  imade  Ji 
disposition  to  reinforce  the  prince,  when  he  understood 
from  an  aide-^k-camp,  that  his  highoess  had  no  occai»oit 
for  assistance ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  monsieur  de 
Marsin,  had  abandoned  Oberklau  and  Luttiogen.  They 
Were  pursued  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Morselingca  and 
Teissenhoven,  from  whence  they  retreated  to  DilHogea 
and  Lawingen.  The  confederates  being  now  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded  the  villj^  of  Blen- 
heim, in  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seven-aikd- 
twenty  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  were  posted". 
These  troops,  seeing  themselves  cut  off*  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  despairing  df 
being  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies,  capitu- 
lated about  eight  in  the  evening,  laid  down  their  arms, 
delivered  their  colours  and  standards,  and  surrendered 
themsdves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  the  offi- 
cers should  not  be  rifled.  This  was  one  of  the  mobt 
glorious  and  complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained. 
Ten  tfeonsand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  oil 
the  field  of  battle :  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons 
of  horse  and  dragoons  perished  in  the  river  Danube : 
thirteen  thousand, were  made  prisoners:  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  with  twenty-four  mortars, 
one  hundred  and  twentv-nine  colours,  one  hundred  and 
seven ty- one  standai^ds,  seventeen  pair  of  kettie-dmros, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  tents,  four-and-thirty 
coaches,  three  hundred  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of 
boats,  fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen  barrels  and  eight  casks 
filled  with  silver.  Of  the  allies,  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men  were  killed,  and  about  eight  thousand 
wounded  or  taken.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed 
to  two  capital  errors  committed  by  mareschal  Tallard; 
namely,  his  M^akening  the  centre,  by  detaching  such  a 
number  of  troops  to  the  villagi^  of  Blenheim,  and  his 
suffering  the  confederates  to  pass  the  rivulet,  and  form 
unmolested.     Certain  it  is,  these  circumstances  contri- 


butfid  to  lhe^8ucce6S  of  the  duke  o(  Maribopough,  who 
rode  throu^  the  hottest  of  the  fire  mth  the  calmest 
intrepidity^  giving  hi^  orders  with  tl^  presence  of  mind 
9fid  deUberatioa  Which  were  so  peculiar  to  his  character^ 
When  he  next  tday  visited  Tallard^  he  told  that  general, 
he  was  isorry  soch  a  misfortune  should  happen  personally 
to  one  for  whom  te  had  a  profound  esteem.  The  mare»t 
cl»il  cmigiatulated  him  on  having  vanquished,  the  best 
troops  in  the  world ;  a  compliment  to  which  the  duke 
replied,  that  he  thought  his  own  the  best  troops  in  the 
world,  seeing  they  had  conquered  diose  upon  whom  the 
Diareschal  had  bestowed  siich  an  encomium. . 

§  XVIII.  The  victorious  generals  having  hy  thisdeqi- 
«ye  stroke  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
and  entirely  changed  the  fece  of  af&irs  in  the  empir^j 
s^mfied  their  opinion  to  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause  .tojcnn 
all  then-  fonoes,  and  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany, 
rather  than  lose  time  at  the  siege  of  Ingoidstadt,  which 
would  surrender  of  course.    This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  garrison  at  Augsburgh, 
who  quitted  that  place  on  the  l6th  «day  of  August.  The 
magistrates  sent  a  deputation,  craving  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith  -ordered  a  de-r 
tach'ment  to  take  possession  of  that  important  city  4  The 
duke  having  sent  mareschal  de  Tallard,  under  a  guai'd  of 
dragoons,  to  Frankfort,  and  disposed  of  the  other  pi-» 
soniers  of  distinction  in  the  adjacent  places,  encamped  at 
Sefillingen,  within  half  a  league  of  Ulm.     Here  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  princes  Eugene  and  Lotris  of  fia* 
d^,  in  which  they  agreed  that,  as  the  enemy  retreated 
tovsards  the  Rhine,  the  confederate  army  should  take  the 
same  route,  excepting  three*and-twenty  battalions  ancjl 
some  squadrons,  to  be  left  for  the  siege  of  Ulm,  under 
general  Thungen.  They  began  their  march  on  the  liSth 
day  of  Atrgust,  by  different  routes,  to  the  general  ren.- 
dezvous  at  firuschal^  near  Philipsburgh.     Then  they 
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resolved,  that  prince  Louis  of  Baden  should  undertake 
the  si^e  of  Landau^  in  order  to  secure  the  drcle  of 
Suabia  from  the  incursions  of  that  garrison.  Consider- 
ing the  consternation  that  prevailed  all  over  France, 
nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this  measure^ 
which  gave  the  enemy  time  for  recollection,  and  recruit- 
ing their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal  on  whicii  the  prince 
of  Baden  insisted  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  He  was 
even  suspected  of  corruption.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
glory  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  acquired,  and 
such  a  bigoted  Papist,  that  he  repined  at  the  success  of 
a  heretical  general.  On  the  12th  day  of  September 
he  marched  towards  Landau  vnth  the  troops  destined, 
for  the  siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  prince 
Eugene,  encamped  at  Croon  Weissenburgh,  to  cover  the 
enterprise.  By  this  time  Ulm  had  surrendered  to  Thun- 
gen,  even  before  the  trenches  were  opened.  Villeroy 
advanced  with  his  army  towards  Landau,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  attack  the  confederates ;  but  retired  without 
having  made  any  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
which  was  defended  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  till 
the  23d  day  of  November,  when  the  besiegers  having 
lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  the  breaches 
being  practicable,  and  the  dispositions  made  for  a  gene- 
ral assault,  the  garrison  capitulated  upon  honourable 
conditions.  The  king  of  the  Romans  had  arrived  in  the 
camp,  that  he  might  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  place, 
the  command  of  which  he  bestowed  on  the  count  de 
Prize,  who  had  before  defended  it  with  equal  courage 
and  ability. 

§  XIX.  The  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates 
undertook,  was  the  siege  oif  Traerbach.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  being  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attacks,  invested  the  castle  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  Though  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
well  defended,  he  carried  on  his  operations  with  such 
spirit  and  assiduity,  that,  in  about  $ix  weeks,  the  garrison 
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^rrendered  the  place  on'  honourable  terms.  In  the 
meantime,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin, 
where  he  negotiated  for  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thou- 
sand Prussians^  to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy 
during  the  next  campaign.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he 
was  received  with  particular  marks  of  distinction.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
states-general  on  his  victories  at  Schellenberg  and  Blen- 
heim, and  as  much  considered  in  Holland  as  if  he  bad 
been  actually  stadtholder.  He  had  received  a  second 
letter  from  the  emperor,  couched  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  acknowledgment,  and  was  declared  prince  of  the  em- 
pire, lii  December  he  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
found  the  people  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  was  Welcomed 
as  a  hero  who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

§  XX.  In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  executed, 
except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges  andNamur  by  baron 
Spaar,  with  nine  thousand  Dutch  troops ;  and  two  at- 
tempts upon  the  French  lines,  which  were  actually  pene- 
trated by  Auverquerque,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
maintsun  the  ground  he  had  gained.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  retired  to  Brussels  after  his  defeat, 
formed  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  Dutch  general  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  assembled  all  bis  troops 
atTirlemont:  but  the  French  court,  apprehensive  of 
his  temerity,  sent  Villeroy  to  watch  his  conduct,  and 
prevent  his  hazarding  an  engagement,  except  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  advantage.  The  mareschal,  finding  him 
determined  to  give  battle  at  all  events,  represented  the 
improbability  of  succeeding  against  an  enemy  so  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  a  repulse : 
but,  finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his  remonstrances,  he 
flatly  refused  to  march,  and  produced  the  king's  order 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  In  Italy  the  French  met  with 
no  opposition.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  being  unable  to 
fece  the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inflictive^ 
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He  saw  the  dhike  de  Vendome  reduce  Vercelli  ami 
Ivrca,  and  undertake  the  siege  of  Verac }  while  he  post- 
ed his  little  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  at  Cres- 
centtno^  where  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication,  b^ 
which  he  supplied  the  {dace  occasionally  with  fresh  froops^ 
land  provision.  The  place  held  out  five  months  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  French  general :  at  length  the 
communication  being  cutoff,  the  duke  of  Savoy  retired 
to  Chivas*  He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  great  equaM*- 
mtty,  and  told  the  English  minister,  thaH,  though  he  wa& 
abandoned  by  the  allies,  he  would  never  abandon  him* 
delf.  The  emperor  had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  might 
act  with  more  vigour  against  Ragotski  and  the  Hunga*- 
f  ian  malecontents,  over  whom  he  obtained  several  advan- 
tages ;  notwithstanding  which  they  continued  formidable, 
from  their  number,  bravery,  and  resolutionT  The  mi* 
nisters  of  the  allies  pressed  Leopold  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gotiation for  a  peace  with  those  rebels ;  and  conferences 
were  opened ::  but  he  was  not  sincerely  disposed  to  an^ 
accommodation,  and  Ragotski  aimed  at  the  prieidpaiitf 
of  Transylvania,  which  the  court  of  Vienna  would  ftoC 
easily  relinquish.  .  The  emperor  was  not  a  little' akunsied 
by  a  revolution  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  until  the  nm^ 
sultan  dispatched  a  Chiaus  to  Vienna,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  give  no  assistance  to  the  malecontents  in 
[Hungary.  In  Poland,  the  diet  being  assemWed  by  the 
cardinal -primate,  Stanislaus  Lezinski,  palatine  erf  Pos- 
nania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed  king,  and  recognised 
by  Charles  of  Sweden^  who  still  maintained  his  army  by 
contributions  in  that  country,  more  intent  upon  the  ruitt 
of  Augustus,  than  upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  do- 
minions ;  for  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Muscovites,  who  had  ravaged  Livonia,  reduced  Narva, 
and  made  incursions  into  Sweden.  Augustus  retreated 
into  his  Saxon  dominions^  which  he  impoverished^  in 
order  to  raise  a  great  army,  with  which  he  might  return 
to  Poland ;  the  ^ope  espoused  the  interest  of  this  new 
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convert,  so  far  as  to  cite  the  cardinal-primate  to  appear 
at  Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in 
the  Polish  troubles.  The  Rotestants  of  the  Conven- 
nois,  deriving  courage  from  despair,  became  so  trouble- 
some to  the  government  of  France,  that  Lewis  was  obli- 
ged to  tr^t  them  with  lenity :  he  sent  mareschal  Vil- 
lars  against  them  with  a  fresh  reinforcement ;  but  at  the 
same  time  fiirnished  him  with  instructions  to  treat  for  an 
accommodation.  This  officer  immediately  commenced 
a  negotiation  with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolters ; 
and  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  were 
indulged  with  liberty  of  conscience :  but  these  articles 
were  very  ill  observed  by  the  French  ministry. 

§  XXI.  In  Pbrtugal,  the  interest  of  king  Charles  wore 
a  very  melancholy  aspect.  When  he  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
he  found  no  preparations  made  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign. The  Portuguese  ministry  favoured  the  French 
in  secret ;  the  people  were  averse  to  heretics :  the  duke 
of  Schomberg  was  on  ill  terms  with  Fagel,  the  Dutch 
general :  the  Portuguese  forces  consisted  of  raw  undisci- 
plined  peasants ;  and  the  French  ambassador  had  bought 
up  the  best  horses  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  the  troopers 
could  not  be  properly  mounts.  The  king  of  Portugal 
had  promised  to  enter  Spain  with  Charles  by  the  middle 
of  May ;  but  he  was  not  ready  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  ^hey  reached  Santaren.  By  this  time  they  had 
published  their  respective  manifestoes ;  Charles  display- 
ing his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  promising  pardon 
to  all  his  subjects  who  would,  in  three  months,  join  his 
army;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole 
aim  in  taking  up  arms,  was  to  restore  the  liberty  of  .the 
Spanish  nation,  oppressed  by  the  power  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  assert  the  right  of  Charles  to  that  monarchy. 
The  present  possessor,  whom  they  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  already  anticipated  their 
invasion.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  entering 
Portug;al,  took  the  town  of  3egura  by  stratagem.    The 
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governor  of  Salvaterra  surrendered  at  discretion :  Ce- 
breros  was  reduced  without  much  opposition :  Zebredo 
was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  town  of 
Lhana  la  Viella  was  taken  by  assault.  Portugal  was  at 
the  same  time  invaded  in  different  parts  by  the  marquis 
de  JeofFreville,  prince  Tserclas  de  Tilly,  and  the  marquis 
de  Villadarias.  Two  Dutch  battalions  were  attacked 
and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  at  Sodreira  Formosa. 
Then  he  passed  the  Tagus,  and  joined  prince  Tserclas. 
King  Philip  arriving  in  the  army,  invested  Portalegre; 
and  the  garrison,  including  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
commanded  by  colonel  Stanhope,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  next  place  he  besieged  was  Castel  Davide, 
which  met  with  the  same  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marquis  Das  Minas,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  en- 
tered Spain  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  took  Fuente  Gri- 
maldo,  in  Castile,  by  assault,  defeated  a  body  of  French 
and  Spaniards  commanded  by  don  Ronquillp,  and  made 
himself  m^uster  of  Manseinto.  The  weather  growing  ex- 
cessively hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quarters  of  re- 
freshment :  and  the  allies  followed  his  example.  Duke 
Schomberg,  finding  his  advice  very  little  regarded  by 
the  Portuguese  ministry,  and  seeing  very  little  prospect 
of  success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his  command,  which 
the  queen  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Galway,  who,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  English  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at 
Lisbon  on  the  30th  day  of  July.  About  the  latter  end 
pf  September,  the  two  kings  repaired  to  the  camp  near 
Almeda,  resolving  to  invade  Castile :  but  they  found  the 
river  Agueda  so  well  guarded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
that  they  would  not  attempt  a  passage:  they  therefore 
retired  into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  was 
put  into  winter-quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  now  so 
weakened,  by  detachments  sent  with  the  marquis  de  Vil- 
ladarias towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
could  not  execute  any  scheme  of  importance  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
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§  XXU.  The  jarms  of  England  were  not  ksst  ferto^ 
Date  by  sea  than  they  had  beexx  upon  the  Danube.  Sir 
George  Rooke  having  laiuied  king  Chaiies  M  Lifibont 
sent  a  squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Spartell>  uttder  the 
command  of  rear^dmiral  Dilkes^  who,  on  the  1 2th  df 
March,  engaged  and  took  three  Spanish  ships  of  wear, 
bound  from  fit.  Sebastian's  to  Cadiz.  Rooke  reoeived 
orders  from  the  queen. tosail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  ai»l  Villa 
Franca,  whidti  were  threatened  with  a  ;siege  by  the  diike 
deVendome :  at  the  same  time  he  was  pressi^  by  king 
Charles  to  execute  a  scheme  upon  Barcelona,  prelected 
by  the  pnnoe  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  declared  his  o{ttr 
nion,  that  the  Catalonians  would  declare  for  the  house 
of  Austria,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  of  proper 
support  and  protection.  The  ministry  of  Englaxnl,  ain- 
derstanding  that  the  French  were  employed  in  equipping 
a  strong  squadron  at  Brest,  and  judging  it  was  destined 
to  act  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  watch  tlie  motiotis 
of  the  Brest  squadron;  and  he  was  provided  with  in- 
struction^  how  to  act,  in  case  it  should  be  sailed  to  tl^ 
Mediteiranean.  Meanwhile,  sir  George  Rooke,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaties  of  king  Charles,  sailed  with 
the  transports  under  his  convoy  to  Barcelona,  and  on 
the  leth  of  May  appeared  before  the  city.  Next  day, 
the  troops  were  landed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  the 
nunibear  of  two  thousand,  and  the  Dutch  ketches  bom- 
barded the  place :  but  by  this  time  the  governor  had  sck 
curod  the  cjiiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ;  and  the  people 
exhibiting  no  marks  of  attachment  to  king  Charles,  this 
prince  re-embarked  his  soldiers,  from  an  apprehension 
of  their  being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  suparior 
numbers.  On  the  1 6th  day  of  June,  sir  Greorge  Rooke, 
being  joined  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  pro- 
<:eed  up  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and  which  Rdoke 
had  actually  discovered^  in  the  prececfing  month,  on  their 
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voyage  to  Totdon.    On'  the  17th  day  6f  July,'  the  ad- 
miral called'  a  council  of  war  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,^ . 
when  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar^ 
which  was  but  slenderly  provided  with  a  garrison .    Thi- 
liier  they  sailed,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month  the 
prince  of  Hesse  landed  on  the  isthmus  with  eighteen 
hundred  marines :  then  he  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender,  and  was  answered,  thW  the  place  would  be^ 
defended  to  the  last  extremity/    Next  day  the  admiral 
gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town :  perceiving  that 
this  enemy  were  driven  from*  their  fortifications  at  tlie^ 
south  mole-head,  he  commanded  captain  Whitaker  to' 
arm  all  the  boats^  and  assault  thiat  quarter.     The  cap- 
stains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
the  mole,  immediately  manned  their  pinnaces,  and  env 
tered  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.    The  Spaniards 
sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants,  and  about  a 
hundred  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.     NeverthelessV* 
the  two  captains  took  possession  of  a  platform,  and  kept 
their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  captain  Whit-' 
aker,  andthe  rest  of  the  seamen,  who  took  by  storm  a' 
fedoubt  between  the  mole  arid  the  town.    Then  the 
governor  capitulated ;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered 
the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this'  attempt,  consi- 
dering the  strength  of  tbe  fortifications,  which  might 
have  been  defended  by  fifty  men  against  a  numerous  army. 
^  XXIII.  A  suflScieilt  garrison  being  left  with  his 
highness,  the  admiral  retiimed  to'Tetuan,  to  take  in  wood 
and  water;  and  when  he  sailed,  oh  the  9th  day  of  Aur 
giist,  he  descried  the  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave 
chase  with  all  the  sailhe  could  sprbad.     On  the  13th^he 
dime  up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga  ready  to 
receive  him,  to  the  number  of  two-arid-fifty  great  ships, 
and  fotiV-and-twenty  galleys,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Tholouse,  high-admiral  of  France,  with  the  in^ 
ferior  flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divi^ons.  The  English 
fleet  consisted  of  three-and-fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclU- 
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sive  of  frigates;  but  they  were  inferior  tp  the  FretVJhJaj 
number  ofgun3  and  men,  as  well  as  in,  weight  of  metal,, 
and  altogether  unprovided  of  galleys,  from; ,  which  the : 
enemy  reaped  great. ad  vantage  during  the  engagement. . 
A  little  after,  ten. in  the  morning,  the.  battle  began,  \yith 
equal  fury  on  both  sides,, and  continued  to  rage  with 
doubtful  success  till  two  in  die  afternoon,  when  the  van 
of  the  French  gave  way;  nevertheless,  the  fight  was. 
roaintainedlill  night,  when  the  enemy  bore  away  to  lee- 
ward. The  wind,  shifting  before  mpming,^  tjie  French 
gained  the  weather-gage;  but  they  made  ijo  use  of  this, 
advantage :  for  two  successive  days  the  English  ado^iral 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  engagement,  whjchthe  count 
de>Tholouse  declined,  and  at  last  he  disappeared-  The 
loss  was  pretty  equal  on,  both  sides,  though,  riot  a  single 
ship  was  taken,  or  destroyed  by  i^ither :  bujt  the  hoitiour 
of  the  day  certainly  remained  with  the  English..  Qver 
and  above  the  disadvantages  we  have  enumerated,  the 
bottoms,  of  the  British  fleet  were  foul,  and  several  terge 
iships  had  expended  all  their  shot  long  before  the.  battle 
ceased ;  yet  the  enemy  were  so.  roughly  h^ndjed,  thajt 
they  did  not  venture  another  engagement  during  i^p 
whole  war.  The  French,  king,  in  order  ta  raise,  th^ 
drooping  spirits  of  bis  people,  claimed  the  victory,,  ^nd 
published  an  account  of  the  action,  which,  $t  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  plainly  proves  that  he,  was  reduced  to  the 
mean  shift  of  imposing  uppn  bis.  subjects,  by  false  and 
partial  representations.  Among  other  exaggerations  in 
this  detail,  we  find  mention,  made  of  mischief  done  tp 
French,  ships  by  English  bombs;  though  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  there  was  not  pne  bpmb-yessel  ia 
the  combined  fleet.  The  French  academy,  actuated  by 
a  servile  spirit  of  adulation,  caused  a  medal  to  be  sti;uck, 
on  the  occasion,  which,  instead  of  perpetuating  the.  glory 
of  their  prince,  served  only  to  transmit  their  own  shame 
to  posterity.  After  the  battle,  sir  George  Rooke  sailedt 
to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  ^nd,  leaving  a  sq^uadrpn  with  ffljr 
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lohn  Leake^  set  sail  for  England  on  the  (Mth  day  of 
August.  He  arrived  in  September,  and  was  received 
by  the  minktry)  and  the  people  in  genera!,  with  those 
marks  of  esteem  aini  veneration  which  were  due  to  his 
long  services  and  signal  success ;  but  he  was  still  perse- 
cuted with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction.  Philip,  king 
of  Spain^  alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  sent  the 
toarqul^  de  Villadarias  with  ah  army  to  retake  it.  The 
foege  lasted  four  months^  during  which  the  prince  of 
Hesse  exhibited  many  shining  proofs  of  courage  and  abi- 
lity. '  T^e  place  was  supplied  with  men  and  provisions 
fey  convoys  from  Lisbon,  until  monsieur  de  Pointis  put  a 
4Btop  to  that  oomnnmic^on,  by  entering  the  bay  with  a 
throng  squadron  t  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  sii*  John  Leafce  and  admiral  Vanderdussen ;  and 
the  ti^rquis  de  Villadarias,  having  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress on  land,  thbught  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
4  5CKIV.  The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on  the 
IZ^th  day  of  October,  the  queen,  in  her  speech,  observ<ed, 
that  the  great  and  i-emarkable  success  with  which  God  had 
blessed  her  arms  produced  unanimous  joy  and  satisfaction 
throt^all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  that  a  timely  im- 
'provement  of  the  present  advantages  would  enable  her  to 
procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security  for  England^  as 
-well  as  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  She  de- 
'^lared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to  all 
her  subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope  that  they  would  do 
nothing  to  endanger  the  loss  of  this  opportunity ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  contention  among  them,  but  an 
emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfare^  Congratulatory 
addresses  were  Voted  and  presented  by  both  houses.  They 
were  equal  in  tha^r  professions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
the  queen  ;  but  the  addresses  imbibed  a  very  different 
colour  from  the  different  sanctions  by  which  the  two 
houses  were  influenced.  The  lords  congratulated  her 
<m  the  great  and  glorious  success  of  her  arms  under 
jfee  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  without 
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deigning  to  mention  8ir  Gewge  Rooke,  /wl)0  had  defeat* 
ed  the  French  navy  at  sea^  and  added  the  important  for- 
tress  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  conquests.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  gommons  aflected  to  mention  the  bat«- 
tie  of  Blenheim,  and  Rooke's  naval  victory,  as  events  \>f 
equal  glory  and  Importance.  However  they  might  be 
warped  by  prejudice  against  individuals,  they  did  not 
suffer  the  war  to  languish  for  want  of  supplies.  Having 
taken  into  ccmsideration  the  services  of  the  army  and 
navy,  they  voted  that  the  queen  should  be  de»red  to 
bestow  her  bounty  on  the  seamen  and  land-forces  who 
had  behaved  themselves  so  gallantly.  Then  they  de** 
liberated  upon  the  different  articles  of  national  expense^ 
and  granted  4^670,931/.  for  the  occasions  of  the  ^r 
suing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  land-tax,  by  the  sale  of  an^ 
nuities,  and  other  expedients.  These  measures  were 
taken  with  such  expedition,  that  the  land-tax  reoeivcd 
the  royal  assent  on  the  Qth  day  of  December!  wheii 
the  queen,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked  the  commons,  for 
their  dispatch,  which  she  considered  a  sure  plec^  of 
their  affection. 

§  XXV.  The  highrchurch  party  took  this  occasion  tO 
promote  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which 
was  revived  and  brought  into  the  house  on  a  new  modeU 
by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who  moved  that  it  might  be 
tacked  to  the  land-tax  bill,  and  sentxtp  to  the  lords  for 
their  concurrence.  The  court  no  longer  espoused  this 
measure,  and  the  violent  party  was  weakened  by  defeor 
tion.  After  a  warm  and  tedious  debate,  the  tack  wa$ 
rejected  by  a  great  majority.  The  bill,  however,  pa;;^ 
the  house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lord^ 
on  the  14  th  day^  of  December,  when  it  would  hardly 
have  excited  a  debate,  had  not  the  queen  been  pres^nt^ 
and  desirous  of  hearing  what  could  be  said  on  both  dde^ 
of  the  question.  For  the  information  and  satisfaction  of 
her  majesty,  the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  all  th? 
arguments  being  repeated,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  bia« 
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jbnty  of  one-and-twehty  voices.  The  next  subject  on 
^hich  the  house  of  lords  employed  their  attention,  was 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  lord 
Haversham,  in  a  set  speech,  observed,  that  the  settlement 

'  of  the  succession  in  Scotland  had  been  postponed,  partly 
because  the  ministry  for  that  kingdom  were  weak  and 
divided ;  partly  from  a  received  opinion,  tiikt  the'  sue- 
c^ssioii  was  never  sincerely  and  cordially  in tendeid  by 
those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotlarid  in  the  cabi- 
net-council. He  expatiated  on  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  attend  the  act  of  security,  which  he  styled  a 
bill  of  exclusion ;  arid  particularly  mentioned  that  clause 
by  which  the  heritors  and  boroughs  were  ordained  to  ex- 
ercise their  fencible-men  every  month.  He  said  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  as  learned  and  brave 
as  any' nation  in  Europe,  and  generally  discontented: 
that  the  common  people  were  very  numerous,  very  stout, 
and  very  poor;  and  he  asked,  who  was  the  man  that 
could  tell  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed,  and  so  dis- 
ciplined, might  do  under  such  leaders,  could  opportu- 
nities suit  their  intention  ?  He  recommended  these  cir- 
cumstances to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  arid  con- 
cluded with  these  words  of  lord  Bacon :  "  Let  men 
beware  how  they  neglect  or  suffer  matter  of  troubles  to 
be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  sparks  that  may 
set  all  on  fire!."  The  lords  resolved  to  consider  these 
subjects  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  when*  the 
queen  repaired  to  the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  de- 
biates,  and,  by  her  presence,  moderate  the  helat  of  both 
parties.     The  earl  of  Nottingham  reflected  so  severely 

.  on  the  mcJmory  of  king  William,  that  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower,  had  not  the  lords  declined  anv 
such  motioti  out  of  respect  to  her  majesty.  After  much 
declamiatidn  on  the  Scpttish  act  of  security,  the  grand 
committee  of  the  peers,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Wharton, 
resolved;  thiat  the  queen  should  be  enabled,  by  act  of 
|)arliatnent>  On  the  part  of  England,  to  name  commis- 
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sioners  rlo .treat  about  a.unioa  with  ^Scotland,  provided 
that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  first  appoint  com- 
missioners on  their  part,  for  the  same  purpose :  that.np 
Scotsmen  .should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
except  such  as  were  jsettled  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
plantations,  and  such  as  were,  or  might  be,  in  the  sea 
or. land- service,  until  a  union  could  be  effected,  or  the 
succession,  settled  as  in  England :  that  the  traffic  by  cat- 
tle from  Scotland  to  England  should  be. prevented.:,  that 
the  lord-admiral  should  issue  orders  for  taking  such  ves- 
sels as  should  be  found  trading  from  Scotland  to  Franoe^ 
or  to  the  ports  of  any  of  her  majesty's  enemies ;  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  .Eng- 
lish wool  into  Scotland..  On  these  resolutions  a  bill  was 
formed  for  an  entire  union,  and  passed  the  house  on  the 
20th  day  of  December.  The  lords  presented  an  ad* 
,  dress  to  the .  queen,  representing  that  they  had  duly 
weighed  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  efiecta  that  were 
likely  to  be  produced  by  divers  acts  of  .parliament  lately 
passed  in  Scotland :  that  they  were  of  opinion  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  required  that  speedy  and  effectual  orders 
should  be  given  to  put  Newcastle  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
to  secure  the  port  of  Tinmouth,  and  repair  the  fortifica* 
.tions  of  Hull  and  Carlisle.  They  likewise  advised. her 
majesty,  to  give  directions  for  disciplining  the  militia  of 
the  four  northern  counties ;  for  providing  theoi  with 
^rms  and  ammunition ;  for.  maintaining  a  competent 
number  of  regular  troops  on  the  northern  borders^.of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  for 
putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  Papists.  The  queen 
promised  that  a  survey  should  be  made  of  the  places  they 
had  mentioned^  and  laid  before  the  parliament ;  and  that 
she  would  give  the  necessary  directions  upon  the  othi^r 
articles  of  the  address.  The  commons  seemed  to  concur 
with  the  lords  in  their  sentiments  of  the  Scottish,  act  of 
security.  They  resolved,  that  a  bill  should.be  brought 
in  for  the  effectual  securing  the  kingdom .  of  England 
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from  the  appai^ent  dan^rs  that  might  aiiae  from  several 
acts  ktely  pasded  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and  thii 
was  formed  on  nearly  the  same  resolntibns  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  upper  house.  The  bill  sent  down  by 
thi^  lords  was  thrice  read^  arid  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table ;  but  they  passed  their  own,  to  take  efiect  at  Christ-^ 
mas/ provided  before  that  time  the  Scots  should  not  settle 
the  snccessbh*  When  it  was  oflered  to  the  lords,  they 
](^as^  it  Without  any  amendment,  contrary  to  theexpec^ 
tation,  and  even  totiiehope,  of  some  members  who  weiie 
no  friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  firmly  believed 
the  lords  would  have  treated  this  bill  with  the  same  con^ 
tempt  which  had  been  manifested  for  that  which  tiiey 
had  sent  dovm  to  the  commons. 

4  XXVL  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  at  his  first  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  house  after  his  return  to  England^  was 
fabhoured  with  a  very  extraordinary  eulogium,  pronounced 
bythelord-k^per^  in  the  name  ofthe  peers  of  England; 
and  a  CDmpliment  ofthe  same  nature  was  presented  id 
hini  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  Doctor 
Delaune,  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  university,  attended  the  queen 
with  iin  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of 
her  arms  in  Germany,  nnder  the  admirable  conduct  and 
invindble  courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  at 
sea,  under  the  piost  brave  and  faithful  admiral  sir  George 
Rooke.  He  received  a  civil  answer  from  her  majesty, 
though  now  she  took  umbrage  at  Rooke's  being  raised 
nport  a  level  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  great 
victories  had  captivated  her  administration,  and  whose 
wife  had  alienated  her  affection  from  the  tori^.  The 
commons,  perceiving  how  high  he  stood  in  her  majesty's 
esteem,  and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpose, 
took  into  consideration  the  great  services  of  the  duke ;. 
and,  in  an  address,  besought  her  majesty  to  consider 
some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memoi^  of  such 
noble, actions.     In  a  few  days  she  gave  them  to  under- 


Itend^  by  a  message,  that  she  was  inclined  to  gmnt  tht 
interest  of  the  crown  in  the  honour  and  manor  of  Wood- 
stodc,  and'  hundred  of  Wootoo,  to  the  dukd  of  Maii- 
iioroi^  and  his  heirs ;  and  that,  as  the  lieutenancy  and 
rangership  of  4he  parks,  whh  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
iXKmors  and  hundreds;  were  granted  for  two  lives,  she 
wished  that  encumbrance  could  be  removed.  A  bill  was 
hnmedbtely  brought  in,  enabling  the  queen  to  besto\v 
these  honours  and  manors  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  hdrS ;  and  thci  queen  was  desired  to  advance  the 
money  for  clearing  the  encumbrances.  She  not  o«ly 
oomphedwith  this  addnsss;  but  likewise  ordered  the 
ebmptrolter  of  her  works  to  build,  in  Woodstock-park, 
a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke,  upon  a  plan  much 
more  solid  than  beautiful.  By  this  time  sir  George 
Roc^  vm  laid  aside,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  be- 
stowed upon  sir  Cloudedey  Shovel,  now  declared  rear- 
admiral  of  Engladd.  Mareschal  de  Tallard,  with  the  other 
French  generals  taken  at  Hochstadt,  arrived  on  the  l6th 
of  December  in  thte  river  Thames,  and  were  immediately 
Conveyed  to  Nottingham  and  Lichfield,  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards. 
They  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  allowed  the 
privilege  of  riding  ten  miles  round  the  places  of  their 
confinement. 

I XXVII.  While  the  house  of  commons,  in  two  suc- 
cessive addresses,  thanked  the  queen  for  the  treaty  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  concluded  with  rrussia, 
coficeming  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  desired  she  would  use  her  interest  with  the  allies, 
that  they  might  neit  year  furnish  their  complete  pro*" 
portion  of  men  by  sea  and  land ;  the  lords  examined  into 
all  the  proceedings  at  sea,  and  all  the  instructions  of  the 
admiralty ;  and  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  ex^ 
plaining  all  the  different  articles  of  mismanagement^ 
She  promised  to  consider  them  particularly,  and  give 
such  directions  upon  them  as  might  be  most  for  the 
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advantage  of  the'  public  service.  The  remaining  part  of 
-the  session  was  consumed  in  dilutes  and  altercations 
.between  the  two.  houses,  on  the  subject,  of  the  Aylesbury 
constables,  who. were  sued  by  fiv^  other  inhabitants,. for 
having  denied  them  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election. 
These  five  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  order 
of  the  house  of  common^.  They  moved  for  a  habeas  cor- 
pus in  the  kingVbendi ; ,  but  the  court  would  take,  no 
cognizance  of  the  affair^  Two  of  the  prisoners  petitioned 
tlie  queen  that  their  case  might  be  brought  before  her 
majesty  in  parliament.  The  commons,  in  ap  address^ 
besought  the  queen  to -refuse  granting  a  writ  of  error  in 
this  case,  which  would  tend  to  the  overthrowing  the  wh 
doubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land. She  assured  them  she  would  not  do  any  thing  to 
give  them  just  cause  of  complaint ;  but:  this  matter  re- 
lating to  the,  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  being  of 
the  highest  importance,  she  thought  it  necessary  .to 
weigh  and  consider  very  carefully  what  might  be. proper 
for  her  to  do  in  a  thing  of  so  .great  concern.  They 
voted  all  the  lawyers  who  had  pleaded,  on  the  returnjof 
the  habeas  corpus,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  guilty.of 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  re- 
moved from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of  their  Serjeant 
at  arms,  lest  they. should  have  been  discharged  by  the 
queen's  granting  writs  of  error.  The  prisoners  finding 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  commons, 
petitioned  the  lords  for  relief.  The  upper  house  passed 
six  different  resolutions  against  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mons, as  being  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and  contrary 
to  Magna  Charta.  The  lower  house  demanded .  a  con- 
ference, in  which  they  insisted  upon  the  sole  right  of 
determining ,  elections ;  they  affirmed,  that  they. only 
could  judge  who  had  a  right  of  voting;  and  that  they 
were  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  in  which  the  lords 
could  not  intermeddle.  ... 
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§  XXVin.  The  upper  house  demanded  a  free  confe- 
rence, which  proved  ineffectual.     New  resolutions  were 
tiaken  by  the  commons,  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
of  the  peers,  who,  oh  the  other  hand,  attiended  ,the 
queen  with  a  long  •  representation  of  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  this  affair.     They  afErmed  that  the  proceed- 
\  ings  of  the  house  of  commons  against  the  Aylesbury  men 
were  wholly  new  and  unprecedented :  that  it  was  the  birth- 
right of  every  Englishman,  who  apprehended  himself  in- 
jured, to  seek  for  redress  in  her  majesty*s  courts  of  jus* 
lice :  thftt  if  any  power  could  control  this  right,  and  pre- 
scribe w^hen  he  should,  and  when  he  should  not,  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  he  ceased  to  be  a  free- 
man, and  his  liberty  arid  property  were  precarious.  They 
requeued,  therefore,   that  no  consideration  whatever 
should  prevail  with  her  majesty  to.  suffer  an  obstruction 
/to  the  known  course  of  justice;  but  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  give  effectual  orders  for  the  immediate  issuing 
of  the  writs  of  error;     The  queen  assured  them  that  she 
'WOuM  have  complied  with  their  request ;  but,  fiiidirig  an 
absolute  necessity  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  this 
session,  she  knew  there  could  be  no  farther  proceedings 
on  that  matter.     On  the  very  day,  which  was  the  14  th 
of  Marfch,  she  went '  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  parsed 
the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent.   Then  she 
thanked  the  parliament  for  having  dispatched  the  public 
business:  she  warned  them  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of 
animo^ty  and  dissension ;  and  ordered  the  lord-keeper 
to  prorogue  them  to  Thursday  the  1st  of  May ;  but,  on 
the  5th  of  April  they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
arid  another  was  published  for  calling  a  new  parliament.** 
The  queen,  accompanied  by  the  prince-  of  Denmark, 
made  an  excursion  to  Newmarket j  and  afterward  dined 
by  invitation  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,,  where 
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she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Dr.  Ellis, 
the  vice-chancellor^  upon  James  Montagoe^  counsel  for 
the  university,  and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton^ 
mathematical  professor.  The  two  houses- of  convocation 
still  continued  at  variance.    The  lower  house  penned 
petulant  represetatations ;  and  the  archbishop  answered 
than  by  verbal  reprehension  and  admonition.    The  tory 
interest  was  now  in  the  wane.    The  duke  of  Buckingr 
hanishire  was  dq)rived  of  the  privy-seal>  and  that  office 
conferred  upon  the  ddce  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of 
powerful  influence  with  thfe  whig  party.     The  earl  of 
Montague  was  created  marquis  of  Mountbermer  and 
duke  of  Montague:  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  km} 
Cholmonddey  were  chosen  of  the  privy-coUncil ;  and  lord 
Cutts  was  sent  to  command  the  troops  in  Ireland^  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond. 

'    §  XXIX.  The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed.    The  marquis  of  Tweedale  and  Johnston^ 
having  been  found  unequal  t6  the  undertaking,  wea*e 
dismissed.    The  duke  of  Queensberry  resumed  the  ma^- 
nagement  of  af&irs  in  that  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
lord  privy-seal ;  and  the  office  of  commissioner  was  coiv- 
ferred  upon  the  young  duke  of  Argyle,  who  succeeded 
io  his  father's  influence  among  the  Presbyterians.    He 
was  a  nobleman  possessed  of  good  natural  talents,  which 
had  not  been  neglected;  candid,  open,  and  sincere; 
brave,  passionate,  and  aspiring :  had  he  been  endued 
With  a  greater  share  of  liberality,  his  character  wou|d 
have  been  truly  heroic.     At  this  juncture  he  was  in- 
structed to  procure  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
settling  the  Protestant  succession :  or  to  set  on  foot  9 
treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  in  June,  the  members  were  divided 
into  three  parties,  namely,  the  cavaliers  or  Jacobites,  th^ 
revolutioners,  the  squadrone  volante,  or  flying  squadron, 
headed  by  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  who  disclaimed  the 
other  two  factions,  and  pretended  to  act  from  .the  die- 
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tates  of  oonscienoe  alone.  •  The  parlianient  wasi  adjourn- 
ed %o  the  3d  day  of  Joly,  when  her  maijesty's  letter  was 
read,  earnestly  recommending  Ihe  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession in  the  Protestant  line,  and  an  act  for  a  commis- 
skxi  to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  marquis  of  Annandale  proposed  that  the  parliament 
i^ould  proceed  on  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  go- 
vernment :  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  coin  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation.  The  earl  of  Mar  moved,  that  the  house  would, 
prefergfcle  to  all  other  business,  consider  the  means  for 
engaging  in  a  treaty  with  England.  After  a  long  debate, 
they  resolved  to  proceed  on  the  coin  and  the  commerce. 
Schemes  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a  paper 
icrecfit  were  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne  and 
John  Law,  but  rejected.  Tlie  house  resolved^  that  any 
kind  of  paper  credit,  by  the  circulation  of  bills,  was  an 
improper  expedient ;  and  appointed  a  council  to  put  the 
laws  relating  to  trade  in  execution.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
mifton  proposed  that  the  parliament  should  not  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until  the  tijeaty  with 
England  should  be  discussed,  and  the  limitations  settled. 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  draft  of  an  answer  to 
her  majesty*s  letter  was  presented  by  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale.  Two  different  forms  of  an  act  for  a  treaty 
with  England  were  offered  by  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the 
marquis  of  Lothian :  others  were  produced  concerning 
the  elections  of  officers  of  state,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce. 

§  XXX.  The  chief  aim  of  the  cavaliers  was  to  ob- 
struct the  settlement  of  the  succession ;  and  with  that 
view  they  pressed  the  project  of  limitations,  to  which 
they  knew  the  court  would  never  assent.  A  motion 
being  made,  to  grant  the  first  reading  to  an  act  of  com- 
mission for  a  treaty  with  England,  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
insisted  on,  the  limitations  ;  and  a  vote  being  stated  in 
these  terms,  ^^  Proceed  to  consider  the  act  for  a  treaty 
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of  limitation/*  the  ktter  wa^  carried  in  fatoui^  of  theca-- 
yaUers.     On  the  22d  day  of  Aug'ust  an  act  for  this  pur?-- 
pose  was  approved ;- and  next  day  an  act  for  a  trieriniaj. 
pariiament,  which  the  courtiers  were  enabled  to  defeats. 
The)'  likewise  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that. the  ScottitsbL^ 
ambassadors  representing  Scotland,  should,  be  present 
when  the  sovereign  might  have;  occasion:  to  treat, with 
foreign  princes  and  states,  and  be  accountable  to -the 
parliament  of  Scotland.     Fletcher  of  Saltoun  presented, 
a  scheme  of  limitations  that  savoured,  strongly  of  repub- 
lican principles.      He  afterward  enlarged  upon  eveiy 
article,  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  they  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  English  iur 
iiuence ;  to  enable  the  nation  to  defend  its  right&and  li-?- 
bertie&;  to  deter  ministers  of  state  from  giving  bad  advice 
to  thein  sovereign ;  to  preserve  the  courts  of  judicature 
from  corruption,  and.  screen  the  people  from  tyranny  and. 
oppression.-    The  earl  of  Stair  having  argued,  against 
these  limitations,  Fletcher  replied,  *^  It  was  no  wonder* 
he  opposed  the  scheme ;  for,  had  such  an  act  subsisted^» 
his  lordship  wouldhave  been  hanged  for  the  bad  counsel, 
he  had  given  to  king  James;  for  the  concern  he  had  ia 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  for  his  conduct  since  the 
revoiution."   The  next  subject  on  which  the  parliament, 
deliberated  was  the  conspiracy.     A-  motion  being  made 
that  the  house  might  know  what  answer  the  queen  had. 
returned  to  their  address^  in  the  last  session,  the  chan- 
cellor delivered  to  the  clerk-register  the  papers  relating. 
to  the  plot,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  the  members ;. 
but  these  being*  copies,:  and  the  evidences  remaining  at 
Londouy  no  farther  progress:  was  made  in.  the  affair,. 
Yet  the  duke  of  Athol,  in  a  distinct  narrative  of  tha 
pretended  conspiracy,  boldly  accused  the  duke  of  Qjueens- 
berry  of  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  queen,  by 
felse  insinuations  against  her  good  subjects.     When  the 
act  for  a  treaty  of  union  fell  under  consideration,  a  draft 
for  that  purpose,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar^^  wa^  Qon^r 
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parcfd  with  the  English  act^importing,  that  the  queen 
should  name  and  appoint  not^  only  the  commissioners 
fyt  England,  but  likewise!  those  for  Scotland.     Fletcher 
did  not  fail  to  inveigh  against  the  imperious  conduct  of 
die  English  parliament  in  this  affair.     He  exhorted  ther 
hduse  to  resent  such  treatment,  and  offered  the  draft  of 
an  address  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject ;  but  this  the 
h6use  rejected.     Duke  Hamilton  proposed  that  a  clause 
m^t  be  added  to  the  actj  importing  that  the  union 
shotdd  no  ways  derogate  from  any  fundamental  laws/ 
ancient  privileges,  offices,  rights,  liberties,  and  dignities 
of  the  Scottish  natbn.    This  occasioned  a  long  debate ; 
and  a  question  being  put,  was  carried-  in  the  negative.- 
Another  clause  was  proposed,  that  the  Scottish  commis- 
«onears  should  not  begin  to  treat  until  the  English  par-- 
liatnent  should  have  rescinded  their  clause,'enacting,  that 
thi&  subjects  of  Scotland  should  be  adjudged  and  taken 
as  aliens  after  the  25th  day  of  December.    The'  cour- 
tiers, conisiidering  the  temper  of  the  house,  would  not 
venture  to  oppose  this  iiiotion  directly,  but  proposed 
that  the  clause  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  act-; 
and  the  expedient  was  approved.-    Though  the  duke  of 
Athol  entered  a  vigorous  protest^  to*which  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavaliers  and  all  thie  squ^drone  adhered,  com^^ 
prehending  four-and-twenty  peers,  seven-and-thirty  ba- 
rons, and  eighteen  boroughs,  the  act  for  the  treaty  of 
union  was,  aftfer  much  altercation,  finished,  empowering 
C(»nmissioners  to  meet  and  treat  of  a  union ;  but  re- 
straining them  from  treating  of  any  alterations  of  the^ 
church -government  as  by  law  established.     Whilst  this 
important  subject  was  under  consideration,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of  his  whole  party,  moved 
that  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  should  be  left 
to  the  queen.     Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  cavaliers  ran 
6ut  of  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indignation^  exclaim- 
irig  that  they  were  deserted  and  basely  betrayed  by  the 
date  6f  Hamilton.     A  very  hot  debate  ensued,  in  the 
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cx>uFBe  of  which  the  duke  wis  eeverdy  handled  by  thos^ 
whom  he  had  formerly  oonducted :  but,  at  lengch^  the 
question  being  put,  whether  the  nomination  should  be 
left  to  the  queen  or  to  the  parliament^  the  duke's  mo* 
tion  was  approved  by  a  very  small  majority.     He  after- 
ward excused  himself  ibr  his  defection,  by  saying,  he 
saw  it  was  in  v:ain  to  contend ;  and  that,  ^ince  the  court 
had  acquired  a  great  majority,  he  thought  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  that  compliment  to  his  sovereign.    ]9e 
was  desirous  of  being  in  the  commission,  and  the  duke 
of  Argyle  promised  he  should  be  nominated.    The  queen 
refusing  to  honour  him  with  that  mark  of  distinction^ 
Argyle  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  named,  and  threat- 
ened to  oppose  the  union :  but  means  were  found  to 
appease  his  resentment.   Two  drafts  of  an  address  b^ng 
presented  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  ^nd  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  use  her  endeavours  with 
the  parliament  of  England  to  rescind  that,  part  of  their 
act  which  declared  the  subjects  of  Scotland  aliens ;  and 
an  overture  of  a  bill  being  offered,  ordaining  that  the 
Scottish  commissioners  should  not  enter  upon  the  treaty 
of  union  until  that  clause  should  be  repealed ;  the  cour* 
tiers  moved,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  by  Way 
of  order  to  their  commission's,  and  by  address  to  her 
majesty.  After  some  debate,  the  house  assenting  to  this 
proposal,  the  order  and  address  were  drawn  up  and  sp^ 
proved.  The  great  and  weighty  affair  of  the  treaty  being 
at  length  happily  transacted,  though  not  without  a  pro- 
test by  Athol  and  his  adherents,  the  parliament  granted 
a  supply  of  50,000/.,  and  the  house  was  adjourned  to  the 
20th  day  of  December ;  the  queen  then  declaring  the 
earl  of  Mar  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  the  marquis 
of  Annandale,  who  was  appointed  lord-president  of  the 
council. 

^  XXXI.  In  Ireland  the  parliament  met  at  Dubfin 
on  the  5  th  day  of  March,  and  voted  150,000/.  for  the 
support  of  the  necessary  branches  of  the  establishment. 
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A  diapat^  aroae  between  tthe  commons  and  the  lower 
house  of  ootivocation^  relating  to  the  tithes  of  hemp  and 
flax^  ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a  bill  for  the  better  im- 
fvovement  of  tiie  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures  oif 
the  kingdom.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  pre*- 
sented  a  memorial  against  this  clause,  as  pr^udicial  to 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy.  The  commons 
voted  the  person  4vho  brought  it  in  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Then,  they  resolved,  that  the  convocation  were  guilty  of 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  house. 
The  convocation  presuming  to  justify  their  memorial, 
the  commons  voted,  that  all  matters  relating  to  it  should 
be  razed  out  of  the  journals  apd  books  of  convocatbn. 
The  duke  of  Ormond>  dreading  the  consequences  of 
such  heats,  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  1st  day  of 
May,  when  the  houses  meeting  again,  came  to  some  re^ 
solutions  that  reflected  obliquely  on  the  convocation,  as 
enemies  to  her  majesty's  government  and  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves 
of  all  suspicion,  resolved  in  their  turn,  that  the  church 
and  nation  had  been  happily  ^  delivered  from  popery  and 
tyranny  by  king  William  at  the  revolution:  that  the 
(^ntinuance  of  these  blessings  was  due  (under  God)  to 
the  auspicious  reign  and  happy  government  of  her  ma- 
jesty queen  Anne :  that  the  future  security  and  pre* 
servation  of  the  church  and  nation  depended  wholly 
(under  God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  as  settled 
hy  law  in  the  Protestant  line :  that  if  any  clergyman 
should,  by  word  or  writing,  declare  any  thing  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  resolutions,  they  should  look  upon  him 
as  a  sower  of  divisions  among  the  Protestants^  and  an 
enemy  to  the  constitution.  They  levelled  another  resolu- 
tion against  the  Presbyterians,  importing,  that  to  teach  or 
to*  preach  against  the  doctrine,  government,  rit^s,  or  ce- 
remonies of  the  church,  or  to  maintain  schools  or  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  youth  in  principles  contrary 
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to  those  of  the  established  churdi,  was  a  contempt  oC 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  of  pernicious 
consequence ;  and  served  only  to  continue  and  widen  the 
unhappy  schisms  and  divisions  in  the  nation.  In  June  the 
parliament  was  prorogued'  to  the  same  month  of  the 
following  year ;  then  the  duke  of  Ormond  embarked 
for  England^  leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
sir  Richard  Cox^  lord-chancellor^  and  lord  Cutts^  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were 
appointed  lords-justices  during  the  duke^s  absence. 

§  XXXIL  During  these  transactions  in  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland^  the  allies  had  not  been  remiss  in  their  pre-' 
parations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  magazines  of  all  sorts  were  formed  at 
Triers.  On  the  13th  day  of  March  the  duke  embarked 
for  Holland^  where  he  prevailed  upon  the  states-general 
to  contribute  their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject. Having  concerted  with  the  deputies  of  the  states 
and  the  Dutch  generals  the  necessary  measures  for 
evening  the  campaign,  he  set  out  for  Maestricht,  in 
order  to  assemble  his  army.  On  the  5th  day  of  May 
the  emperor  Leopold  died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  king 
of  the  Romans,  a  prince  who  I'esembled  his  £ither  in 
meekness  of  disposition,  narrowness  of  intellect^  and 
bigotry  to  the  Romish  religion.  On  the  15  th  day  of 
June  the  English  troops  passed  the  Maese,  and  con- 
tinued their  march  towards  the  Moselle,,  under  the 
command  of  general  Churchill ;  and  the  duke  set  out. 
for  Cruetzriach,  to  confer  with  prince  Louis  of  Ba- 
den, who  excused  himself  on  pretence  of  being  much 
indisposed.  Marlborough  visited  him  at  Rastadt, 
where,  in  a  conference,  they  resolved,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  troops  should  be  left  for  the  security 
of  the  lines  of  Lauterburg  and  StolhojfFen,  under  the 
cpmniand  of  general  Thungen,  and  that  prince  Louis  of 
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Baden  should  march  with  a  large  detachment  towards 
the  Saar^  to  act  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
Tlie  confederate  army  passed  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar^ 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  encamped  at  Elft,  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  who  retired  with  great  precipitation,  and' 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
ningsmarcheren.  The  duke's  design  was  to  besiege 
Saar-Louis ;  but  prince  Louis  failed  in  the  performance 
of  his  engagement :  he  feigned  himself  sick,  and  re- 
paired to  the  bath  at  Schlangenbade,  leaving  the  small 
number  of  imperial  troops  he  conducted  as  far  as 
Graetznachs  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Frize. 
He  was  suspected  of  treachery ;  but  probably  acted  from 
envy  of  the  duke's  military  reputation.*" 

^  XXXIII.  While  this  nobleman  sustained  such  a 
mortifying  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  the  French 
did  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of  their  superioi^ity  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  general   d'Auverquerque  was* 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.    They  invested  Huy, 
and  carried  on  their  operations  so  vigorously,  that  in  a 
few  days  the  garrison,  were  obligal  to  surrender  them-^ 
selves  prisoners  of  war :   then  Villeroy  undertook  the 
reduction  of  Liege,  and  actually  began  his  works  before* 
die  citadel.    Marlborough  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  enemy's  progress  than  he  marched  to  Triers,  where, 
in  a  council,  it  was  resolved  that  the  anny  should  return 
to  the  Netherlands.     The  troops  were  in  motion  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that 
ttey  passed  the  Maese  on  tlie  1st  day  of  July.     Ville- 
roy having  received  advice  of  the  duke's  approach^  aban- 
domed  his  enterprise,  and  retired  to  Tongeren,  from' 
whence  he  retreated  within'  his  lines,  that  reached  from 
Marche  aux  Dames  on  the  Meuse,  along  the  Mehaigne, 

*  Hie  dnke  of  Marlborouj^h  finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  sent  a 
note  w|th  a  tmmpeter.to  Yillarsy  containing  an  apology  for  decamping  ir^' 
^*Do  me  the  justice  (said  be)  to  believe,  that  my  retreat  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  prince,  of  Baden ;  but  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  still 
greater  than  my  resentment  of  his  conduct,*' 

E  2 
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as  far  as  Lenuive.  '  Marlborough  hayrngjcrinid  d'Aa* 
yerquerqiie,  sent  general  SchoJtcn  with  a  detachmaent  to 
invest  Hiiy,  and  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  English  general,  resolving  to  strifce 
$ome  stroke  of  importance  that  should  atone  for  his 
disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  sent  general  Hotnpesch 
to  the  States,  with  a  proposal  for  attacking  the  Frenda 
lines;  and  obtained  their  permission  to  do  whatever  he 
should  think  proper  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause- 
Then  he  explained  the  scheme  in  two  successive  councils 
of  war,  by  which  at  length  it  was  approved  and  rraolved 
upon,  though  some  Dutch  generals  dedared  themselves 
against  the  undertaking.  The  enemy  were  posted  along 
the  lines,  amounting  to  one  hundred  battalions,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty*six  squadrons.  The  allied  army  did 
not  much  exceed  that  number.  In  order  to  divide  them, 
d'Auverquerque  made  a  false  motion,  and  passed  the  Me- 
haigne,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  die  lines  about 
Messelin.  Tbe^  stratagem  succeeded.  The  French 
weakened  thfe  other  parts  by  strengthening  that  which 
was  on  thie  side  of  the  Gerbise  towards  Namur.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  disposition,  the 
army  began  to  march  in  the  night  between  the  17th 
tod  18th  of  July,  in  order  to  force  a  passage  of  theiFrench 
lines  at  Heylesem,  the  castle  of  Wauge,  and  the  villages 
of  Wauge,  Neerhespen,  and  Oostmaten.  These  posts 
were  taken  with  very  little  difficulty ;  but  before  the  in- 
fantry could  come  up,  the  enemy  advanced  with  fifty 
squadrons  and  twenty  battalions,  and  began  to  fire  from 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  with  triple  barrels,  which  did  con- 
siderable execution.  The  duke  perceiving  that  they 
were  continually  reinforced  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
lines,  ordered  the  horse  to  charge  their  cavalry,  which 
were  soon  broken  and  routed ;  but^  rallying  behind  their 
infantry,  interlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  fresh  squa- 
drons, they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies,  who  were 
now  sustained  by  their  infantry,  and  moved  forwards  to 
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miew  the  charge.  After  a  warm,  though  idiort  en-- 
gagemenl^  the  enemy's  horse  were  defeated  with  great 
^uighter.  The  iniantry,  seeing  themselves  abaiidcmed 
ifi  the  plain,  retreated  in  great  disorder,  between  tlie 
villages  of  Heylesem  and  Golsteven,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  formed  again  in 
order  of  battle.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  enter  the  lines:  and  extended 
bis  right  towards  the  great  Greete  before  Tirlemont, 
where  the  enemy  had  left  the  battalion  of  Mpnthio, 
which  sarrendered  at  discretion*  In  this  action  thfe 
confederates  took  the  marquis  d*Alegre  and  the  count 
de  Home,  lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  two 
brigadier-generals,  with- many  other  officers,  and  a  great 
number  c^  common  soldiers ;  a  large  heap  of  standarcb, 
four  colours,  one  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  ten  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  the  action,  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
advaqced  to  tide  charge  at  the  head  of  several  squadrons, 
a  Bavarian  officerrodeup^  to  attack  him  sword  in  hand.; 
but,  in  raising  himself  on  his  stirrups,  to  strike  with  the 
greater  advantage,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  im- 
mediately slain* 

§  XXXIV.  The  body  of  troops  commanded  by 
monsieur  d'Alegre  being  thus  defeated,  with  little  or 
no  loss  to  the  confederates,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  mareschal  de  Villeroy,  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the 
Deule  with  great  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Parck,  their  left  extending  to  Rooselaeit, 
and  their  right  to  Winesden,  against  the  height  of 
Louvaiu;.  Next  day  the  di^keof  Marlborough,  march- 
ing through  the  plain  of  Parck^  took  twelve  hundred 
prisoners,  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
enemy's  forces ;  and  in  the  evening  he  encamped  with 
the  right  at  the  abbey  of  Vliersbeck,  and  the  left  before 
Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  of  Lpuvdin.  He  detached 
lieutenant-general  HenkeliHn,the  duke  of  Wirtemberjg, 
and  count  Oxienstiem,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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forceSt  to  ittetck^  some  posts  on  (he  Beold^  which  were 
dendeHy  gtaarded*  Their  advanced  guard  accordingly 
passed'  the  river,  and  repulsed  tl^  enemy  \  but,  fc^  want 
of  timely  support,  they  were  obliged  to  pasd  it  and  re- 
tire*  On  the  dd  of  August,  baron  Spaar^  with  %b6dy 
of  Dutch  troops,  marched  to  Raboth  on  the  danal  ^ 
Bruges,  forced  the  French  lines  at  Lovend^gen,  tad 
'took  four  forts  by  which  they  were  defended ;  but,  re- 
ceiving advice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march 
towards  him,  he  retired  to  Mildegem,  and  carried  wi^th 
him  several  hostages,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
contributions  he  had  raised^  On  the  I5th  th^  duke 
moved  from  Milder t  to  Corbais ;  next  day  continued  his 
inarch  to  Genap,  from  whence  headvatic^  to  Fischbr^ 
ttiont  On  the  17  th  general  d'Auverquerque  took  the 
post  of  Waterloo  ;  and  next  day  the  confederate  army 
Was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who 
extended  from  Overysche,  hear  the  wood  Of  Soignie8> 
to  Neerysche,  with  the  little  river  Ysche  in  their  frcmt, 
so  as  to  coyer  Brussels  and  Louvain.  Th^  duke  of 
Marlborough  proposed  to  attack  them  immediately, 
before  they  could  recollect  themselves  from  their  con- 
sternation ;  and  d'Auverquerque  ajjproved  of  the  design ; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  general  Scblangehburgh,  and 
other  Dutch  officers,  who  represented  it  in  such  a  light 
to  the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  refused  to  concur 
in  the  execution.  The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  scheme,  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  states^ 
general,  complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that 
confidence  which  they  ha4  reposed  in  him  while  he 
acted  in  Germany,  This  letter  being  published  at  the 
Hague,  excited  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  the 
English  nation  were  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  the 
deputies,  who  wrote  several  letters  in  their  own  justifi- 
cation to  the  states-general ;  but  these  had  no  effect 
upon  the  populace,  by  whom  the  duke  was  respected 
even  to  a  degree  of  adoration.    The  States  being  ap- 
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priced  of  the  fesentofient  that  prevailed  ovet '  all  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  lord-president  of 
the  council^  was  appointed  as  enVoy-extraordinary  to 
Holland,  with  instructions  to  demand  satisfaction, 
thought  proper  to  anticipate  his  journey,  by  making 
submissions  to  the  duke,  and  removing  Sdilangenburgh 
from  his  command.  The  confederate  army  returned  to 
Corbak,  from  whence  it  marched  to  Perwitz,  where  it 
encamped.  The  little  town  of  Sout-Leeuwe,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  morass,  and  constituting  the  chief,  de- 
fence of  the  enemy's  lines,  being  taken  by  a  detachment 
.under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Dedem,  the 
duke  ordered  the  lines  from  this  place  to  Wasseigne 
to  be  levdled,  and  the  town  of  Tirlemont  to  be  dis* 
mantled;  then  passing  the  Demer^  he  encamped,  on 
the  19th .day  of  September,  at  Aerschot.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  he  marched  to  Heventhals ; 
£rom  hence  the  duke  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  had  several  conferences  with  the  pensionary.  In 
a  few  day;s  he  returned  to  the  army,  which,  decamping 
from  Heventhak,  marched  to  Clampthout.  Qo  the 
24th  day  of  October,  the  count  de  Noyelles  invested 
Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of  th^ 
month.  . 

§  XXXV.  At  this  period  the  duke^  ixi  consequence 
of  pressing  letters  from  the  emperor>  set  out  (orYienm^ 
m  order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  can^ 
paign,  and  other  measures  of  importance^  in  which  the 
concerns  of  the  allies  were  intarested.  In  his  way  he 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  the  elector  palatine^ 
and  him  of  Triers,  and  complimented  by  the  imgistvacy 
of  Franckfort,  where  he  conferred  with  prince  Louis 
of  Baden*  On  the  12 th  of  November  he  arrived  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  marks,  pf 
distinction,  and  cordial  friendship  by  their  imperial  itia^ 
jesties.  .  His  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  had 
been  j^ont  tliither  as  envoy-extraordinary ;  and  they  now 
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conferred  together  with  die  emperor  and  hk  ministers. 
They  resolved  to  maintain  the  war  with  redoubled  vi* 
gbun  The  treaties  were  renfewed^  and  provision  mad^ 
for  the  security  of  the  duke  of  Savoy »  The  emperor,  in 
consaderation  of  the  duke's  signal  sendee  to  the  house  of 
Austria^  presented  him  with  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of 
Mindelheim  in  Sulabia,  which  was  now  erected  inter  a 
principality  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  his  return  with 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin 
tmd  'Hanover,  where  he  was  received  with  that  extra- 
ordinary respect>  which  was  due  to  his  character ;  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  14th  day  of  December. 
There  he  settled  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign 
with  the  states-general,  who  consented  to  join  England 
in  mmntaining  an  additional  body  of  ten  thousand  men, 
att^a  reinforcement  to  the  army  of  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Santvliet, 
the  eleotor  of  Bavaria  sent  a  detachment,  under  th^  com- 
mand of  Don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to  invest  Diest,  the 
.garrison  of  which  were  mad^  prisoners  of  war. 

§XXXVL  On  the  Upper  Rhine  mareschal  Villars 
besieged  and  took  Homburgh,  and  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburgh  on  the  6th  day  of  August*  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden  arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  imperialists  at 
Stolhpf&n,  not  only  obligied  him  to  ^re,  but  having 
passed  the  river,  forced  the  French  lines  at  Hagenaii : 
then  he  reduced  Drusenheim  and  Hagenau,  but  at- 
tempted no  enterprise  equal  to  the  number  of  his  army^ 
although  the  emperor  had  expostulated  with  him  se^ 
verely  qn  his  conduct^  and  he  had  now  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  em^idating  theglory  of  Marlborough,  upon  whom 
he  looked  with  the  eyes  of  an  envious  rival.  In  Italy  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Cassano,  between  prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  de  Vendome,  with  dubious  success.  The 
duke  de  Feuillade  reduced  Chivas,  and  invested  Nice, 
which^  after  aii  obstinate  defence,  surrendered  in  De<- 
cember.    All  the  considerable  places  belonging  to  the 
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duke  of  Savoy  vmre  now  taken^  except  Coni  and  Turin ; 
mnd  hris  little  army  was  reduced  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
whom  he  could  harcUy  support.  His  dutchess,  his  dergy, 
and  his  subjects  in  general,  pressed  him  fo  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  his  afiairs :  but  he  adhered  to  the  aU- 
liance  with  surprising  fortitude.  He  withstood  tl^  im^ 
portimities  of  his  dutchess,  excluded  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  from  his  councils ;  and  when  he  had  occasion  for 
a  confesscn-j  chose  a  priest  occasionally,  either  from  the 
Dominicans  or  Franciscans.  The  campaign  in  Portugal 
b^an  with  a  very  promising  aspects  The  allies  invaded 
Spain  by  thfe  difi^nt  frontiers  of  Beyra  and  Alentejo^ 
Their  army,  under  the  command  of  the  conde  das  Gal^ 
veas,  undertook  the  siege  of  Valencia  d'Alcantara  in 
May,  and  took  it  by  assault :  Albuquerque  surrendered 
tipbii  articles  $  and  then  the  troops  were  sent  into  quar<r 
terd  of  refreshment.  Tlie  marquis  de  las  Minas,  who 
comthanded  the  Portuguese  in  the  province  of  Beyra^ 
reduced  the  town  of  Salva*terra,  plundered  and  burned 
Sarca ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Fanamdcos  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
the  oonfederates  being  re-assembled,  invested  Badajor, 
by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  who  lost  his  right 
hand  by  a  Cannon-ball,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off;  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  left  to  gene- 
ral Pagel.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  place,  when  the  marquis  de  Thess^ 
found  means  to  throw  in  a  powerful  reinforcement ;  and 
then  the  confederates  abandoned  the  enterprise.  The 
war  continued  to  rage  in  Hungary  with  various  success. 
Ragotski,  though  frequently  worsted,  appeared  still  in 
arms,  and  ravaged  the  country,  which  became  a  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation.  Iii  Poland  the  old  cardinal* 
primate  owned  Stanislaus,  but  died  before  the  coiona- 
tion,  which  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia^  In 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  king  Augustus  had  passed 
through  Poland  in  disguise  to  the  Muscovite  army, 
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which  was  put  under  his  command  in  lithuania;  and 
the  campaign  was  protracted  through  the  whole  winter 
season,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  in 
that  northern  climate.  In  the  spring  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral^ Reinchiid^  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Saxon  army,  which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken, 
with  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery ;  yet  the  war  was 
not  extinguished.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  ob- 
stinately deaf  to  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  was  become 
&s  savi^  in  his  manners^  as  brutal  in  his  revenge* 

§  XXXVII.  At  sea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  gene-' 
rally  prosperous.     Philip  of  Spain  being  obstinately  bent 
lipon  retaking  Gibraltar,  sent  mareschal  de  Thess6  to 
renew  the  siege,  while  de  Pointis  was  ordered  to  block 
up  the  place  by  sea  with  his  squadron.    These  Freni^ 
officers  carried  on  the  siege  with  such  activity,  that  the 
prince  of  Hesse  dispatched  an  express  to  Lisbon  with  a 
letter,  desiring  sir  John  Leake  to  sail  immediately  to  his 
assistance.    This  admiral  having  been  reinforced  from 
England  by  sir  Thomas  Dilkes^  with  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  body  of  troops,  set  sail  immediately ;  and  on 
the  10th  day  of  March  descried  five  ships  of  war  hauling 
biit  bf  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  These  were  commanded  by 
de  Pointis  in  person,  to  whom  the  English  admiral  gave 
chase.     One  of  them  struck,  after  having  made  a  very 
slight  resistance ;  and  the  rest  ran  ashore  to  the  west* 
ward  of  Marbella,  where  they  were  destroyed.    The 
remaining  part  of  the  French  squadron  had  been  blown 
from  their  anchors,  and  taken  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Ma^ 
laga ;  but  now  they  slipped  their  cables,  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Toulon.  The  mareschal  de  Thesse, 
in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  turned  the  siege  of  Gibr 
raltar  into  a  blockade,  and  withdrew  the  greater  part  of 
his  forces.     While  sir  John  Leake  was  employed  in  this 
expedition,  sir  George  Byng,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
cruise  in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  trade,  took  a 
ship  of  forty  guns  from  the  enemy,  together  with  twelve 
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privateers^  arid  seven  vessda  ridily  hden  from  the  West 
Indies; 

§  XXXVIII.  But  the  most  eminent  achievement  of 
this  summer  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  by  the  ce- 
lebrated earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel^ 
who  sailed  from  St.  Hderfs  iii  the  latter  end  of  May 
with  the  Engli^  fleets  having  on  board  a  body  of  five 
thousand  land-forces ;  arid  on  the  20th  of  June  arrived 
at  Lisbdn^  where  they  were  joined  by  sir  John  Leake 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  AUemonde.    In  a  council  cf 
war,  they  determined  to  put  to  sea  with  eight-and-forty 
ships  of  the  line»  which  should  be  stationed  between  Cape 
Spartel  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
jimction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  squadrons.  The  prince 
of  H^se  d'Annstadt  sUriving  from  Gibraltar,  assured 
king  Charles  that  the  province  of  Catalonia  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  were  attached  to  his  interest ;  and 
his  majesty  being  weary  of  Portugal,  resolved  to  accom-' 
pany  the  earl  of  Peterborough  tp  Barcelona.  He  accord- 
ingly embarked  with  him  on  board  of  the  Ranelagh ;  and 
the  fleet  sailed  on  the  28  th  day  of  July,  the  earl  of 
Galway  having  reinforced  them  with  two  regiments  of 
Engli^  dragoons.    At  Gibraltar  they  took  on  board  the 
English  guards,  and  three  old  regiments,  in  lieu  of  which 
they  left  two  new-raised  battalions.    Oh  the  1 1  th  day  of 
August  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Altea,  where  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  published  a  manifesto  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  had  such  an  effect,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  adjacent 
mountains,  acknowledged  king  Charles  as  their  lawful 
sovereign.  They  seized  the  town  of  Denia  for  his  service ; 
and  he  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Ramos.     On  the  22d 
Uiey  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona :  the  troops  were 
disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  where  they 
encamped  in  a  strong  situation,  and  were  well  received 
by  the  country  people.    King  Charles  landed  amidst  the 
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nGcIamations  of  ah  infinite  multitude  from  the  ndghboiir- 
ing  towns  and  villages,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  ieet, 
exclaiming,  *^  Long  live  the  king!"  and  exhibited  all  the 
marks  of  the  niost  extravagant  joy*  The  inhabitants  of 
Barcelona  were  well  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but 
ovtefawed  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  under  the 
duke  dePopoli,  Velasco,  and  other  officers  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  king  Philip.  Considering  the  strength  of  such 
a  gaiTison»  and  the  small  number  of  Dutch  and  English 
troops,  nothing  coutd  appear  more  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous than  the  design  of  besieging  the  place :  yet  thid 
wad  proposed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who 
aehred  in  the  Expedition  as  a  volunteer,  strongly  urged 
by  kingCharles,  and  approved  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
lind  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  The  city  wais  acxx>rdingty 
invented  oh  oh^  s^e ;  but,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  re^- 
duction  of  it,  they  riesolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Mont^- 
juic,  strongly iitoated  on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  cityl 
The  outworks  were  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  shot  through  the  body^ 
and  expired  in  a  few  hours :  then  thie  earl  of  Peterborough 
began  to  bombard  the  body  of  the  fort;  and  a  shell 
chancing  to  fall  into  the  magazine  c^  powder,  blew  it  up, 
together  with  the  governor  and  some  of  the  best  officers  t 
an  accident  which  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  garrison  j 
that  theysurrendered  without  farther  resistance. 

§  XXXIX*  This  great  point  being  gained,  the  Eng- 
lish general  erected  his  batteries  against  the  town,  with 
the  help  of  the  Miquelets  and  seamen :  the  bomb-ketches 
began  to  fire  with  such  execution,  that  in  a  few  days  the 
govenor  capitulated,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  October  king 
Charles  entered  in  triumph,*  *  All  the  other  places  in 

'  *  Voltaire,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  tells  us,  that,  during  the 
eHpitnlation,the  German  and  Catalonian  troops  found  means  to  climb  over 
the  ramparts  into  the  city,  and  began  to  commit  the  most  barbarous  ^x-* 
cesses :  the  viceroy  complained  to  Peterbdrongh,  that  hissoldiers  bad  taken 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  treaty,  and  were  actaally  employed  in  burning, 
plundering,  murdering,  and  violatii^  the  inhabitants.    The  earl  replied. 
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Cktakixax  deciared  for  faim  except  Roses :  so  that  the 
largest  and  richest  pioviiice  of  Spain  was  oonquered  with 
ah  army  ^caETce  doufaie  the  number  of  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona^  King  Charles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  qoeen  of  England,  containing  a  circiimst»i^ 
tial  detail  of  bis  affairs,  the  warmest  expressions  of  ao- 
^owledgnietit,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  her  sob* 
jects^  particularly  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  In  a  council 
of  war  it  was  determined,  that  the  king  and  the  earl 
should  continue  in  Catalonia  with  the  land-forces :  that  sir 
Qoudedey  Shovel  should  return  to  England :  that  five* 
and^twenty  English  and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  war  should 
winter  at  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Lieake 
and  the  Dutch  rear-admiral  Wassenaer ;  and  that  fear 
English  and  two  Dutch  frigates  should  remain  at  Bar- 
celona. Don  Francisco  de  Velasco  was  transported  to 
Malaga  with  about  a  thousand  men  of  bis  garrison :  the 
rest  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  service  of  king  Charles^ 
and  six  other  regiments  were  raised  by  the  states  of 
Catalonia.  The  count  de  Cifuentes,  at  the  head  of  the 
Miquelets  and  Catalans  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria^ 
secured  Tarragonia,  Tortosa,  Lerida,  San-Mattheo,  6i- 
ronne,  and  other  places.  Don  Raphael  Nevat,  revoltii^ 
from  Philip  with  his  whole  regiment  of  horse,  joined  ge- 
neral Ramos'  at  Denia,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
several  places  of  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Vatenda. 
Flushed  with  such  unexpected  success,  they  penetrated 
to  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  which  they  surprised^ 

"  They  must  their  be  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Hesse :  allow  me  to  enter 
the  city  with  my  English  fDices;  I  will  save  it  from,  rain,  oblige  the  Ger- 
mans to  retire,  and  march  back  again  to  our  present  situation.'^  .The 
Viceroy  trusted  his  honour,  and  forthwith  admitted  the  earl  with  his  troops. 
He  sooli  drove  out  the  Germans  and  Cataionians,  after  having  obliged 
them- to  quit  the  plunder  they  had  taken ;  and,  by  accident,  he  rescued 
tlie  dntchess  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and  delivered 
her  to  her  husband.  Having  thus  appeased  the  tumult,  and  dispelled  the 
honors  of  the  citizens,  he  returned  to. bis  foimer  station,  leaving  the  inha- 
bitants of  Barcelona  amazed  at  such  an  instance  of  magnanimity  and 
moderation  in  a  people  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
most  savase  barbarians. 
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ti^ther  with  the  fnarqais  de  V illa«Garcta,  the  Ticefby,. 
and  the  archbishop.  These  advantages,  howerer^  were 
not  properly  impnoved*  The  court  of  Charles  was: di- 
vided into  £ictions,  and  so  mnch  time  lost  in  disputes,, 
that  the  enemy  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  into 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the  command  o£  the 
ooode  de  las  Torres^  who  forthwith  invested  San-Mat- 
theo,  guarded  by  colonel  Jones  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred Miquelets.  This  being  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
gn  account  of  its  situatipn,  the  earl  of  Peterborough:, 
marched  thither  with  cme  thousand  infantry,  and  two 
hundred  dragoons ;  and,  by  means  of  feigned  intelligence 
artfully  conveyed  to  the  conde,  induced  that  general  to. 
abandon  the  siege  with  precipitation,  in  the  apprehea- 
sion  of  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  considerable  army., 
Peterborough  afterward  took  possession  of  Nules,  and, 
purchasing  horses  at  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  began  to  form 
a  body  of  cavalry,  which  did  good  service  in  the  se-i 
qud.  Having  assembled  a  little  army,  consisting  of 
ten  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  four  batta- 
lions of  regular  troops,  with  about  three  thousand  mi-, 
litia,  he  marched  to  Molviedro,  which  was  surrendered^ 
to  him  by  the  governor,  brigadier  Mahoni.  Betweea 
this  officer  and  the  duke  d'Arcos,  the  Spanish  general, 
he  ejtcited  such  jealousies  by  dint  of  artifices,  not  alto- 
gether, justifiable  even  in  war,  that  the  duke  was  more, 
int^jut  upon  avoiding  the  supposed  treachery  of  Mahoni^ 
than  upon  interrupting  the  earl's  march  to  Valencia, 
where  the  inhabitants  expressed  uncommon  marks  of 
joy  at  his  arrival.  About  this  p«-iod  a  very  obstinate 
action  happened  at  St.  Istevan  de  Litera,  where  the 
chevaliei:  d'Asfeldt,  with ,  liine  ^uadrons  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  and  as  many  battalions  of  French  infantry, 
attacked  colonel  Wills  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment ; 
but  this  last  being  supported  by  lieutenant-general  Cun-  v 
ningham,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
repulsed  the  enemy,  though  three  times  his  number,^ 
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y^'Uh  the  loss  of  four  bundred  men  killed  upofn  the  spot« 
The  troops  on  both  ^ides  fought  with  the  most  desperate 
v^our,  keeping  vp  their  fire  until  the  muzzles  of  their 
pieces  met^  and  charging  eadi  other  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  only  ipisfortune  that  attended  the  £i>g^ 
lish  arms  in  the  course  of  this  year^  was  the  capture  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  homeward4x)und,  with  their  convoy  of 
three  ships  of  war^  which  were  taken  by  the  Dunkirk 
squadron  under  the  command  of  the  couqt  de  St.  Paul^ 
though  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  When 
an .  account  of  this  advantage  was  communicated  to  the 
French  king,  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  Very  well,  I  wish 
the  ship^  were  safe  again  in  any  English  port,  provided 
the  count  de  St.  Paul  could  be  restored  to  life/*  After 
the  death  of  the  famous  du  Bart,  this  officer  was  counted 
the  best  seaman  in  France. 

§  XL.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment. The  tories  exerted  themselves  with  great  in- 
dustry,  and  propagated  the  cry  of  the  church's  being  in 
danger;  a  cry  in  which  the  Jacobites  joined  with  great 
fervour ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  words 
and  writing,  a  majority  of  whigs  was  returned ;  and  now 
the  lord  Godolphin,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neu- 
trality, thought  proper  openly  to  countenance  that  fac- 
tion. By  his  interest,  co-joperating  with  the  influence  of 
the  dutphess  of  Marlborough,  sir  Nathan  Wright  was 
deprived  of  the  great  seal,  which  was  committed  to  Mr. 
William  Qjwper,  with  the  title .  of  lord-keeper.  This 
was  a. lawyer  of  good  extraction,  superior  talents,  en- 
gaging manners,  and  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
was  staunch  to  whig  principles,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  considered  as  one  of  their  best  speakers  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  new  parliament  meeting  on  the  25  th 
day  of  October,  a  violent  contest  arose  about  the  choice 
of  a  speaker.  Mr.  Bromley  was  supported  by  the  tories, 
and  the  whigs  proposed  Mr,  John  Smith,  who  was  elected 
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hy  a  majority  of  forty^three  voiees.  The  <|iieeii^  iii  lier 
speedi,  repreeented  the  necessity  c^  acting  vigorously 
against  FVance>  as  a  common  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe :  she  commended-  the  fortitude  of  the  duke  of 
Savby^  which  she  said  was  without  example :  she  tpld 
them  her  intention  was  to  expedite  commis^ons  -for 
treating  of  a  uiKion  with  Scotland  :  she  earnestly  re- 
commended a  union  of  minds  and  afTections  among 
her  people :  -she  observed,  that  some  persons  had  ea- 
deavoured  to  foment  animosities,  and  even  suggested  in 
print,  that  the  established  church  was  in  danger :  she 
idiirmed  that  such  people  were  enemies  to  her  and  to 
the  kingdom,  and  meant  only  to  cover  designs  which 
they  durst  not  publicly  own^  by  aideavouring  to  dis- 
tract the  nation  with  unreasonable  and  groundless  dis- 
trusts and  jealousies :  she  declared  she  would  always 
afiectionately  support  and  countenance  the  church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established :  that  she  would  in-- 
violably  msiintain  the  toleration,  that  she  would  promote 
religion  and  virtue,  encourage  trade,  and  every  thing 
else  that  might  make  them  a  happy  and  flourishing 
people. 

§  XLI.  The  majority  in  both  houses  now  professed 
the  same  principles,  and  were  well  disposed  to  support 
the  queen  in  all  her  designs.  They  first  presented  the 
usual  addresses,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. Then  the  commons  drew  up  a  second,  assuring 
her  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  assist  her 
in  bringing  the  treaty  of  union  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
They  desired  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  relating  to  the  union  and  succession,  might 
be  laid  before  the  house.  The  lords  had  solicited  the 
same  satisfaction  ;  and  her  majesty  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request.  The  lower  house  having  heard  and 
decided  in  some  cases  of  controverted  elections,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  granted  the  supplies 
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without  hesitation  •    In  the  house  of  lords,  while  the 
queen  •  was  present,  lord  Haversham,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  speech,  ill  which  he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  both  on  the  Moselle  and  in 
Brabant,  moved  for  an  address  to  desire  her  majesty 
would  invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom.    This  motion 
was  earnestly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earls  of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Anglesea. 
They  said  there  was  no  method  so  effectual  to  secure  the 
succession,  as  that  of  the  successor's  being  upon  the 
spot,  ready  to  assume  and  maintain  his  or  her  right 
against  aiiy  pretender  ;  and  they  oljserved,  that  in  for* 
mer  times,  when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the 
first  comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions.  The 
proposal  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who 
knew  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  they  would 
not  venture  to  disoblige.     They  argued,  that  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  courts  might  produce  distractions,  and 
be  attended  With  very  ill  consequences  ;  and  observed, 
that  the  princess  Sophia  had  expressed  a  full  satisfaction 
in  the  assurances  of  the  queen,  who  had  promised  to 
maintain  her  title.    The  question  being  put,  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.    The  design  of  the 
tories  in  making  this  motion  was,  to  bring  the  other 
party  into  disgrace  either  with  the  queen  or  with  the 
people.    Their  joining  in  the  measure  would  have  given 
umbrage  to  their  sovereign  ;  and,  by  opposing  it,  they 
ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  public  odium,  as  enemies 
to  the  Protestant  succession ;  but  the  pretence  of  the 
tories  was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  through  it;  and  the 
sole  eflTeet  the  motion  produced,  was  the  queen's  resent- 
ment against  the  whole  party.     Burnet,  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  proposed,  that  provision  might  be  made  for  main- 
taining the  public  quiet  in  the  interval  between   the 
queen*s  decease  and  the  arrival  oC  her  successor :  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  lord^treasurer ;  and  a  bill 
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tirougbt  in  for  fhe  better  security  of  her  hfi^eaty 's  person 
gnd  government,  and  of  Ijtie  sqocessioii  to  the  crown  of 
England.  By  this  act  »  regency  was  appointed  of  the 
seven  persons  that  should  possess  the  offices  of  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  lordnc^hancdilor  or  tord'-teeper, 
lord-treasurer,  lord-president,  lord  privy^seal,  lord  high*- 
admiral,  and  the  lord  chief-justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 
Their  business  was  to  proclaim  the  nextsucce?»or  tbroogh 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  certain  num^- 
ber  of  persons  named  as  regents  by  the  successor,  in 
three  lists  to  be  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-keq>er,  and  the  minister 
residfsntiary  of  Hanover.  It  was  enacted,  that  the$e 
Joint  regencies  should  conduct  the  administration :  that 
the  last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  should  re«- 
as^emble,  and  continue  sitting  for  six  months  after  the 
decease  of  her  majesty.  The  bill  met  with  a  warm  c^ 
position  from  the  tones,  and  did  not  pass  the  upper  house 
without  a  protest.  1 1  was  still  farther  obstructed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  even  by  some  of  the  whig  party, 
who  were  given  to  understand  that  the  princess  Sophia 
had  expressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in  England. '  E%^ 
ceptions  were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill, 
enacting  that  the  last  parliament  should  be  reassembled. 
They  affirmed,  that  this  was  inconsistent  with  part  of 
the  act  by  which  the  succession  was  at  first  settled  ;^r, 
among  other  limitations,  the  parliament  had  providm^ 
that  when  the  crown  should  devolve  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  no  man,  who  had  either  place  or  pension* 
should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons. 
After  tedious  disputes,  and  zealous  altercations,  they 
agreed,  that  a  certain  number  of  offices  should  be  sper- 
cified  as  disqualifying  places.  This  self-denying  clause, 
and  some  other  amendments,  produced  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  and  at  length  the  bill  passed  by 
their  mutual  assent..  Lord  Haversham  moved  for  an 
inquiry     into  the  miscarriages  of  the  last  campaign. 
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hoping  to,  iidd  soofte  founAatioi^  (br  oensure  in  the  (^QO^iupt 
o£  the  duke  of  Marlbc^Qugh  s  but  the  proposal  wa^^  re- 
jficted  as  inytdions ;  and  the  two  hoaae^  ^pf^mib^  m 
address  to  the  queen^  de^inog  she  would  pre^rve  9  good 
correspondenoe  among  all  the  coolederates.  They  like- 
wise coQcurred  in  repealing  the  act  by  which  the  Scote 
faod  been  alienated^  and  all  the  northern  counties  alaria- 
fid  with  the  apprehension  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
nations.  Itie  lord  Shannon  and  brigadier  $tanhop<^ 
arriving  with  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia^ 
the  queen  communicated  the  good  news  in  a  speech 
'to  both  houses,  expressing  her  hope  that  they  would 
enable  her  to  prosecute  the  advantages  which  her  arms 
had  acquired.  The  commons  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted  25QfiOOl.  for 
her  majesty's  proportion  in  the  expense  of  prosecuting 
^e  successes  already  gained  by  king  Charleis  IIL  for 
the  recoirery  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  th^  house 
of  Austria.  On  the  1 5th  day  of  November,  the  queen 
:g&ve  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibiting  ^  bill 
to  naturalize  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  issue  of  her 
body. 

§  XLII.  These  measures  being  taken,  the  6th  day  of 
December  was  appointed  for  inquiring  into  those  dan- 
gers to  which  the  tories  afBrmij^  thf^  church  was  ex- 
posed  ;  and  the  queen  attended  in  person,  to  hjaar  th$ 
debates  on  this  interacting  subject..  The  earl  of  Ro- 
chester compared  the  expressions  in  the  queen's  speech, 
ot  the  banning  of  the  session,  to  the  law  enacted  in 
the  nsign  of  Charles  II.  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
treason  against  those  who  should  call  the  king  a  Papist : 
for  which  reason,  he  mif  he  always  thought  him  of  that 
persuasion.  He  aifiirmed,  that  the  church'?  danger 
arose  from  the  act  of  security  in  Scotland,  the  absence 
of  the  successor  to  the  crown,  and  th^  practice  of 
cccasiondi  conformity.  He  wa?  answered  by  lord  Hali- 
fax, \dao^  by  way  of  recrimination,  observed,  t^at  king 
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Charles  IL  was  a  Roman  Catliolic,  at  least  his  brother 
declared  him  a  Papist  after  his  death :  that  his  brother 
and  successpr  vras  a  known  Roman  Catholic,  yet  the 
church  thought  herself  secure ;  and  those  patriots  vho 
stcod  up  in  its  defence  were  discountenanced  and  pu- 
nished :  nay,  when  the  successor  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  church  was  apparently  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  by  the  high-commission  court  and  otherwise, 
the  nation  was  then  indeed  generally  alarmed ;    and 
every  body  knew  who  sat  in  that  court,  and  entered 
deeply  into  the  measures  which  were  then  pursued. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  declared,  that  the  church 
was  in  danger  from  profaneness,  irreligion,  and  the  li^ 
centiousness  of  the  press.  He  complained,  that  sermons 
were  preached  wherein  rebellion  was  countenanced,  and 
resistance  to  the  higher  powers  encouraged.    He  aL- 
luded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor,  by 
Mr.  Hoadley,  now  bishop  of  Winchester.     Burnet  of 
Sarum  said,  the  bishop  of  London  was  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  complain  of  that  sermon ;  for,  if  the  doctrine 
it  contained  was  not  good,  he  did  not  know  what  defence 
his  lordship  could  make  for  his  appearing  in  arms  at 
Nottingham.      He  affirmed,  the  church   would    be 
always  subject  to  pro&neness  and  irreligion,  but  that 
they  were  not  now  so  flagrant  as  they  usually  had  been  : 
he  said  the  society  set  up  for  reformation  in  London* 
and  other  cities,  had  contributed  considerably  to  the 
suppression  of  vice :  he  was  sure  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
instructing  men  in  religion,  by  giving  great  numbers 
of  books  in  practical  divinity ;  by  erecting  libraries  in 
country  parishes ;  by  sending  many  able  divines  to  the 
foreign  plantations,  and  founding  schools  to  breed  up 
children  in  the  Christian  knowledge ;  though  to  this  ex* 
pense  very  little  had  been  contributed  by  those  who  ap- 
peared so  wonderfully  zealous  for  the  church.    The 
arehbishop  of  York  expressed  his  apprehension  of  dan- 
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ger  from  the  increase  of  dissenters ;  particularly  from 
tbe.  many  academies  Uiey  had  instituted;  he  movedi 
that  the  judges  might  be. consulted  with  respect  to  the 
laws  that  were  in  force  against  such  seminaries,  and  by 
v^hot  means  they  might  be  suppressed.    Lord  Wharton 
moved^  that  the  judges  might  also  be  consulted  about 
means  of  suppressing  schools  and  seminaries  held  by 
nonjurors;   in  one  of  which  the  sons  of  a  noble  lord 
in  that  house  had  been  educated.    To  this  sarcasm  the 
archbishop  replied,  that  his  sons  were  indeed  taught  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  a .  sober,  virtuous  man :  but  that,  when  hfc 
refused  the  oath  of  abjuration,  they  were  immediately 
withdrawn  from  his  instructions.     Lord  Wharton  "pro- 
ceeded to  declare,  that  he  had  carefully  perused  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  "The;  Memorial,"  which  was  said  to 
contain  a  demonstration  that  the  church  was  in  danger ; 
but  all  he  could  learn  was,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham,  were  out  of 
place :  that  he  remembered  some  of  these  noblemen  sat 
in  the  high-commission  court,  and  then  made  no  com- 
plaint of  the  church's  being  in  danger.     Patrick,  bishop 
of  Ely,  complained  of  the  heat  and  passion  manifested 
by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  universities,  and  of 
the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  clergy  towards  their  bi- 
shops.    He  was  seconded  by  Hough  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  inferior    clergy   ca- 
lumniated their  bishops,  as  if  they  were  in  a  plot  to 
destroy  the  church,  and  had  compounded  to  be  the  last 
of  their  order.    Hooper  of  Bath  and  Wells  expatiated 
on  the  invidious  distinction  implied  in  the  terms  "  high 
church"  and  "  low  church."    The  duke  of  Leeds  as- 
serted^ that  the  church.could  not  be  safe*without  an  act 
against  occasional  conformity.     Lord  Somers  recapitu- 
lated all  the  arguments  which  had. been  used  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  :  he  declared  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  the  nation  was  happy  under  a  wise  and  just  ad- 
niinistratkm  :  that  for  men  to  raise  groundless  jealousies 
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at  diat  juncture,  could  mean  ilo  less  than  ah  mtedtfciii 
to  embroil  the  pebpte  at  hdme,  and  defebt  the  gloriooi 
desigxis  of  the  allies  abroad^  The  debate  being  finkhed^ 
the  tjuestion  was  put>  Whether  thie  church  of  £ngbnd 
was  in  danger  ?  and  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great 
inajority :  then  the  house  resolved,  that  the  church  of 
England  lu  by  kw  established,  which  was  rescued  from 
the  extreiiiest  danger  by  king  William  III-  of  glorious 
memory,  is  notv,  by  God's  blessing,  under  the  happy 
Mgti  of  h)&r  majesty,  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishii^  con- 
dition ;  and  that  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest  or 
insinuate  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  tinder  her  ma-^ 
jesty's  administration,  is  an  enany  to  the  qtseen<y  Itlie 
church,  and  the  kingdom*  Next  day  the  commons 
concurred  in  this  determindticm,  and  joined  the  lords  in 
an  address  to  the  queen,  communicating  this  resolution, 
beseeching  bar  to  take  effectual  measure  for  tnaking 
it  public;  and  also  for  putiishing  the  authors  and 
spreaders  of  the  sidditious  and  scandalous  reports  of  the 
church's  being  in  danger.  She  accordingly  issued  a 
prodamation,  containing  the  resolution  of  the  tvfo 
houses,  and  offering  a  reward  for  discovering  the  am-' 
thor  of  the  memorial  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
for  ^qipi'ehending  David  Edwards,  a  ptx^fessed  Papist, 
charged  upon  oath  to  be  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
that  iibel. 

^  XLIII.  After  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of 
the  lower  house  presented  die  thanks  of  the  common^ 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  great  services  ^per- 
foriiied  to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last  ciim^ 
patgn,  and  for  his  prudent  negotiation  with  her  alHe^. 
This  n6bfeman  was  in  such  credit  widi  the  peopde,  that 
when  tie  proposed  a  loan  of  500,000/*  to  the  emperar, 
upon  a  bi^Tich  of  his  revenue  in  Silesia,  1iie  money  was 
advanced  immediately  by  the  merchants  of  Londcm^ 
The  kitigdom  was  blessed  with  plenty :  the  queen  was 
universally  beloved :  the.  people  in  genenail  vvere  zealous 
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ibr  the  f)ra8ecQtk>n  of  the  vnsr:  the  foorcan'  were  weft 
fm6 :  thw^  treaairry  was  pumctual ;  aod,  though  a  great 
qiiMMityofoDiii  was  exported  for  the  maintenance  o( 
die  wsr,  iim  puper  currency  supplied  the  defideai^  so 
wdl|  that  no  tmiroiura  ware  heard,  axid  the  public  crecfit 
floiiriske^  both  at  home  and  adsroad.  All  the  funda 
bcmg  e^tafaiighed,  one  in  pa^tipular  for  two  miUionis  and 
a  hailf  iff  way  of  annuities  for  i^mety*4iiae  yeai-s,  at  six 
and  a  iiatf  per  cenU ;  and  all  the  bftts  having  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  pcera 
an  the  19th  day  of  Maroh^  where,  haying  thanked  b<9th 
houses  for  tAie  vepeaied  instances  of  their  aiiection  wtnch* 
Ae  had  teemed,  she  prorogyed  the  panfliament  to  the 
aisfc  day  of  May  following.*  The  new  convocation,  in- 
stead -of  fmitaling  the  union  aod  harmony  of  the  parlia- 
ment, revived  the  divisions  by  which  the  former  had 
been  distracted,  and  the  two  bouses  seemed  to  act  with 
Bieve  determined  rancour  against  each  other.  The  up- 
per house  having  drawn  up  a  warm  address  df  thanks  to 
the  queen,  for  her  affectionate  care  of  the  church,  th(& 
lower  house  refused  to  concur ;  nor  would  they  give  any 
reason  for  their  dissent.  They  prepared  another  in  a 
djffev&at  strain,  which  was  rejected  by  the  archbishop/ 
Then  they  agreed  to  divers  resolutions,  asserting  their 
right  of  having  what  they  offered  to  the  upper  house  re;* 
cetved  by  his  grace  and  their  lordsliips.  In  consequenoe 
of  tills  dissension,  the  address  was  dropped,  and  a  stop 
pat  to  all  farther  communication  between  the  two 
boiMea.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  protested  against  the 
irregularities  of  the  lower  house.*  The  queen,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  archbishop,  signified  her  resolution  to  main*- 
tain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subordination  of  presby- 
ters to  bishops.     She  expressed  her  hope  that  he  and  his 

«  Btftmei  Boyer.  Lotikbart.  Quincy.  History  of  Europe.  Feaquieres. 
fittdaff.    History  of  the  dnke  of  Marlborongfa. 

'^  Atnong  other  bills  passed  daring  this  session,  was  an  act  for  abridg- 
ing and  reforming  some  proceedings  in  the  common  law  and  in  cbancery. 

^Btirchet.    Lives  of  the  Admirals,    ToKairc.  . 
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suflTragftns  would  act  conformably  to  her  resolotion)  in 
which  case  they  might  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of 
her  favour  and  protection:  she  required  him  to  impart 
this  declaration  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  to  pro* 
rogue  the  convocation  to  such  time  as  should. appear 
most  convenient.  When  he  communicated  this  letter 
to  the  lower  house,  the  members  were  not  a  little  con- 
founded: nevertheless,  they  would  not  ccwnply  with 
the  prorogation,  but  continued  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure. 

§  XLI  v..  The  eyes  of  Great  Britain  were  now  turned 
upon  a  transaction  of  the  utmost  consequence. to  the 
whole  island ;  namely,  the  treaty  for  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  £ngland  and  Scotland.    The.  queen  - 
having  appointed  the  commissioners^  on   both  sides^ 

^  The  £nglisli  commissioners  were,  Thomas,  lord  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  William  Cowper,  lurd-keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  John,  lord  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  Sidney,  lord  Godolphin,  lord  high-treasurer  of  Kngiand ; 
Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  president  of  the  council ; 
John,  duke  of  Newcastle,  keeper  of  the  privy-seal ;  William,  duke  of  De- 
tenahire,  steward  of  the  household ;  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of 
the  horse ;  Cliarles,  dnko  of  Bolton ;  Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  Evelyn, 
earl  of  Kingston;  Charles,  earl  of  Carlisle;  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford; 
Charles,  viscount  Townsheud ;  Thomas,  lord  Wharton ;  Ralph,  lord 
Grey ;  Joha,  lord  Powlet ;  John,  lord  Somers ;  Charles,  lord  Halifax ;  Wil<- 
liam  Cavciidisb,  marquis  of  Hartington ;  John  Mannere,  marquis  of  Gran^ 
by;  sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  Robert  Harley,  principal  secretaries  of  state; 
John  Smith ;  Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  sir  John  Holt, 
efaief-justice  of  the  queen's  bench ;  sir  Thomas  Trevon  'chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas ;  sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney-general ;  sir  Siraoa 
Harconrt,  solicitor-general ;  sir  John  Cooke ;  and  Stephen  Waller,  doc- 
tor of  laws. — The  Scottish  commissioners  were,  James,  earl  of  Sea6eldy 
Jord-cbaucellor  of  Scotland;  James,  duke  of  Queensberry,  lord  .privy- 
seal;  John,  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh,  earl  of  London,  principal  secretaries 
of  state;  John,  earl  of  Sutherland ;  John,  earl  of  Morton  ;  David,  earl  of 
Wcmys;  David,  earl  of  Leven ;  John,  earl  of  Stair;  Archibald,  earl  of 
Koseberry ;  David,  earl  of  Glasgow ;  lord  Archibald  Campbell ;  'J  homaa 
viscount  Duplin;  lord  William  Ross;  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  president  of 
the  session;  Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormistoun,  lord  justice-clerk;  sir  Ro- 
bert Dundas  of  Arnisloun,  Robert  Stuart  of  Till icultrie,  lords  of  the  ses- 
sion; Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury ; 
sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  her  majesty's  solicitors;  sir  Alexander  Ogil- 
vie,  receiver-general;  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh;  sir 
James  Smollet,  of  Bonhill;  George  Lockhart,  of  Camwath;  William 
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they  met  on  the  1 6th  day  of  April,  in  the  oottficilHiham- 
berof  the  Cockpit  near  Whitehall,  whidh  was  the  place 
appointed'  for  the  conferences.  Their  commissions  being 
opened  and  read  by  the  respective  secretaries,  and  intro- 
ductory speeches  being  pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  of 
England,  and  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland,  they 
agreed  to  certain  preliminary  articles,  importing,  that  all 
\be  proposals  should  be  made  in  writing ;  and  every 
point,  when  agreed,  reduced  to  writing :  that  no  points 
should  be  obligatory,  till  all  matters  should  be  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  proper  to  be  laid  before 
the  queen  and  the  two  parliaments,  for  their  approbation : 
that  a  ccHnmittee  should  be  appointed  from  each  com*- 
mission,  to  revise  the  minutes  of  what  might  pass,  be** 
fore  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  books  by  the  respec- 
tive secretaries ;  and  that  all  the  proceedings  during  the 
treaty  should-  be  kept  secret.  The  Scots  were  inclined 
to  a  fcederal  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces; 
but  the  English  were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so 
that  no  Scottish  parliament  should  ever  have  power  to 
repeal  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  lord-keeper  pro- 
posed, that  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  for  ever  united  into  one  realm,  by  the  name 
of.  Great  Britain :  that  it  should  be  represented  by  one 
and  the  same  parliament ;  and  that  the  succession  of  this 
monarchy,  failing  of  heirs  of  her  majesty's  body,  should 
be  according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  entitled^ 
An  act  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  the 
better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
The.  Scottish  commissioners,  in  order  to  comply  in  some 
measure  with  the  popular  clamour  of  their  nation,  pre- 
sented a  proposal,  implying,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  should  be  established  upon  the  same 
persons  mentioned  in  the  actof  king  William's  reign:  that 

iforrisoD,  of  Prestoograoge ;  Alexander  Gtant;  William  Setoo^^ifPitmid* 
den ;  John  Clerk,  of  PeMiycook ;  Hugh Montgomeiy, Daniel  Stuar^and 
Daniel  Campbell. 
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tfae  subjects  of  Scotknd  shootd  for  ever  ^njoy  idl  die 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  of  England^  and  the 
daminions  tfaereanto  belonging ;  and  that  the  sobjecta 
ef  England  should  enjoy  the  Kke  rights  and  priv^egei 
hi  Scodahd :  that  tiiere  sbouM  be  a  free  ccnnmunfCdtion 
afnd  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation  betwaen  thetw<^ 
kingdoms,  and  plantation  thereunto  belonging;  and 
that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom^  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  this  union,  should  be  repealed.  The  Efi^^ 
lish  commiB^ioners  declined  entering  into  any  consi<km^ 
tions  upon  thede  proposals,  decldring  themselves  fiilly 
convinced,  that  nothing  bat  an  entire  union  could  settte 
a  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  Scots  acquiesced  in  this  reply,  and  both 
sides  proceeded  in  the  treaty,  without  any  other  inter- 
vening dispute.  They  were  twice  visited  by  the  queen, 
who  exhorted  them  to  accelerate  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
that  would  prove  so  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms. 
At  length  they  were  finished,  arranged,  and  mutu^Iy 
signed,  €m  the  22d  day  of  July,  and  next  day  prt*- 
sented  to  her  majesty,  at  the  palace  of  St.  Jameses,  by 
the  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners ;  at  the  same  time  a  sealed  copy  of  the  instru^ 
ment  was  likewise  delivered  by  the  lord-chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  and  each  made  a  short  oration  on  the  subject^ 
to  which  the  queen  relumed  a  very  gradous  reply.  Tliat 
same  day  she  dictated  an  order  of  council,  that  whoever 
should  be  concerned  in  any  discourse  or  libel,  or  in  lay- 
ing wagers  relating  to  the  union,  should  ,be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 
.  ^  XLV.  In  this  famous  treaty  k  was  stipulated,  that 
the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  vested  in  the  princess  Sophia,  and  her  heirs^ 
according  to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
England:  that  the  united  kingdom  should  be  repre- 
.  sented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament :  that  all  the  sul>- 
jects  of  Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communication  of 


pH^ili^  iM  ^vantfiges :  thai  ihty  shtviA  have  thii 
saifife  allrtwanc^A,  encouragenieiits,  ind  dtaxvbacks ;  VLttA 
be  onder  the  Same  prohibitions,  restfldtionft,  attd  ftigti-^ 
kitioils,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  ci!r^tom« :  •  that 
Scotland  should  not  be  charged  with  the  tethpor ary  du^ 
ties  6A  soirte  certain  commodities  t  that  the  snm  of 
SQB,065i.  lO.  should  be  granted  to  the  Scots,  as  an 
equivalent  for  such  pirts  of  the  customs  and  excise 
charged  upon  that  kingdom,  in  ^eoriisequence  of  the 
n^on,  as  Would  be  applidible  to  the  payment  of  the 
<febt8  of  Engkitod>  aedoiding  to  the  proportion  which 
flfe  customs  airf  excise  of  Scotland  bore  to  those  of 
Engl^^  t  that,  as  the  revenues  of  Scotland  might  in- 
6tfeaSe,  a  farther  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  such 
proportion  of  the  isaid  increase,  as  should  be  applicable 
to  thie  paymetYt  of  the  debts  of  England :  that  the  sum 
to  be  paid  it  present,  hs  w^U  as  the  monies  arising  from 
the  ftitni^  equivalents,  should  be  employed  in  reducing 
the  €oSn  dt  Scotland  to  the  standard  and  value  <tf  the 
English  coin ;  in  paying  off  the  capital  stock  ^nd  mte-^ 
rest  due  to  the  pi-opritetots  of  the  African  company,  which 
should  be  immediately  dissolved  ;  in  disdfmrging  all  lihe 
pvibHc  dfebts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  mamifadtui^  and  fisheries^  und^r  the 
dilution  of  commissionefs  ^tobe  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty, and  acck^^ntable  to  tiie  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  that  the  laws  concerning  pubKc  right,  policy,  and 
civil  gti^rtimerit,  $hOuld  be  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  united  kingdom  ;  but  that  no  diteratioh  shotrid  be 
fliade  in  laws  Vs4iidi  coricisfrtied  privsfte  rigttt,  exdejit  for 
evident  i«ility  of  the  stil^ts  within  Scotlatld :  thkt  tfie 
court  of  session,  and  all  other  comts  of  judicatuiie  in 
Scotland,  should  remain  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  with  the  same  authority  and  privileges 
as  before  the  union ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  re- 
gulations as  should  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain :  that  all  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable 
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jurisdictions^  offices  for  lifci  and  jurisdictions  for  life^ 
should  be  reserved  to  the  owners^  as  rights  and  property, 
in  the  same  manner  as  then  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of  Scot* 
land:  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs  in  Scotland  should  remain  entire  after  the  union: 
tliat  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  common- 
ers, to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  settled 
by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  that  all  peers  of 
Scotland^  and  the  successors  to  their  honours  and  dig- 
nities^ should,  from  and  after  the  union,  be  peers  of 
Oreat  Britain,  and  should  have  rank  and  precedency 
next  and  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like 
orders  and  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union  ;  and  before 
all  peers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees, 
who  might  be  created  after  the  union :  that  they  should 
be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  enjoy  all  privileges 
of  peers,  as  fully  as  enjoyed  by  the  peers  of  England, 
except  the  right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  privileges  depending  thereon,  and  par- 
ticularly the  right  of  sitting  upon  the  trials  of  peers : 
that  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  the  records 
of  parliament,  and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and  registers 
whatsoever,  should  still  remain  as  they  were,  within  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdpm  called  Scotland :  that  all 
laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so  far  as  they  might 
be  consistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  should 
cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective  parliaments 
of  the  two  kingdoms. — Such  is  the  substance  of  that 
treaty  of  union  which  was  so  eagerly  courted  by  the 
English  ministry,  and  proved  so  unpalatable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Scottish  nation. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


\  I.  Battle  of  Ramillies,  lo  wbich  the  French  are  defeated—^  II.  The 
ue^e  of  Barcelona  raised  by  the  English  Flect^  III.  Prince  Eagene 
obtains  acomplete  victory  over  theFrench  at  Turin — §IV.  SirCloudesley 
Shovel  sails  with  a  reinforcement  to  Charles  king  of  Spain — §  V.  The 
lung  of  Sweden  marches  into  Saxony — §  VI.  The  French  king  demands 
conferences  for  a  peace — §  YII.  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament— 
§V1II.  Violent  opposition  to  the  union— §  IX.  The  Scots  in  general 
averse  to  the  treaty — §  X.  Which  Is  nevertheless  confirmed  in  their 
pariiament>-§  XI.  Proceedings  in  the  English  parliaments^  XII.  TIm 
commons  approve  of  the  articles  of  the  union-*  §  XIII.  The  lords  past 
a  bill  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England.  Arguments  used  against 
the  articles  of  the  union — §  XIV.  Wbich,  however,  are  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament — §  XV.  The  parliament  revived  by  proclamation-* 
^  XVI.  The  queen  gives  audience  to  a  Muscovite  ambassador—- 
§  XVII.  Proceedings  in  convocation— §  XVIII.  France  threatened 
with  total  ruin— §  XIX.  The  allies  are  defeated  at  Almanza-— §  XX; 
Unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon— §  XXI.  Sir  Cioudesley  Shovel 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  Weakness  of  the  emperor  on  the 
Upper  Rhine— §  XXII.  Interview  between  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough— §  XXIII.  Inactive  campaign  in  the  No» 
therlands — §  XXIV.  Harley  begins  to  form  a  party  against  the  dak9 
of  Marlborough — §  XXV.  The  nation  discontented  with  the  whig  mi. 
nistry-§  XXVI.  Meeting  of  the  first  British  parliament— §  XXVII. 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain — §  XXVIII.  Gregg,  a 
clerk  in  the  secretary's  oflSce,  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  tlid 
French  ministry — §  XXIX.  Harley  resigns  his  employments — §XXX« 
The  pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland — ^  XXXI.  His  de^ 
gign  is  defeated — §  XXXIL  State. of  the  nation  at  that  period*— 
^  XXXIII.  Parliament  dissolved— §  XXXIV.  The  French  surprise 
Gbent  and  Bruges — §  XXXV.  They  are  routed  at  Oudenarde — 
§  XXXVI.  The  allies  invest  Lisle— §  XXXVII.  They  defeat  a  targe 
body  of  French  fowes  at  Wynendale.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  attacks 
Brussels — §  XXXVIII.  Lisle  surrendered,  Ghent  taken,  and  Brugea 
abandoned— §  XXXIX.  Conquest  of  Minorca  by  genieral  Stanhope— 
^  XL.  Rnptare  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor — ^  XLI*  Death  of 
prince  George  of  Denmark — ^  XLII.  The  new  parliament  dissembled-— 
%  XLIIL  Naturalization  bill— §  XUV.  Act  of  grace— §  XLV.  Dis- 
pates  about  the  Muscovite  ambassador  compromised. 

^  I*  While  this  treaty  was  on  the  carpet  at  home,  the 
allied  arms  prospered  surprisingly  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Piedmont.  The  French  king  had  re- 
solved to  make  very  considerable  efforts  in  these  coun* 
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tries ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign^ 
bis  armies  were  very  formidable.  He  hoped  that,  by 
the  reduction  of  Turin  add  Barci^lona,  the  war  would 
be  extinguished  in  Italy  and  Catalonia.  He  knew  that 
h^  could  o^t-nqmber  ^ny  body  pf  forces  that  priiv^ 
Louis  of  Baden  should  aissen^ble  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Flanders,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  act  offensively  against  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough.  This  nobleman  repaired  to  Holland  in  the 
latter  end  of  April ;  and  conferred  with  the  states-ge- 
neral. Then  he  assembled  the  army  b^ween  BorsGh- 
loen  and  Groes-Waren,  and  found  it  amounted  to 
^veiity-fqur  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  lfu|idre4  9pd 
twenty-three  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  well 
furnished  with  artillery  and  pontoons.  The  court  of 
Sniqce,  having  received  iqteUigence  th^t  the  Daiai^h  apd 
Prussian  troops  had  not  yet  joined  the  confederates, 
prdered  the  elector  of  Bay^ri^,  an4  th^  niareschal  fie 
ViUemy,  to  attack  them  before  the  junction  could  be 
eflfected.  In  pursuance  of  this  order  they  passed  the 
Dwle  on  the  I  Qtb  dgy  of  May,  and  post^  themselves 
at  THrlemont,  b^ing  superior  in  number  to  tlvs  ^lied 
army.  There  they  were  joined  by  the  horse  of  the 
Wfpy  cQpipfi^r^ded  by  m^nesfcb^  Marsii^,  ai^d  lenAamped 
between  Tiriemont  and  Judoigne.  On  Whitsunday, 
early  iri  t:he  ijiorning,  the  dujLe  pf  Marlborough  ad- 
yfiniQed  with  hi«  army  in  eight  colamns  tpjv^ds  the 
viHage  of  Ramrllies,  being  by  this  time  joined  by  the 
P^wes ,;  and  h,e  learned  tjbat  jthe  eijemy  were  jn  Wi^rph 
to  give  him  battle.  Next  day  the  Frendtk  generis, 
pejrajjvirjg  the  cpnfeder,ate5  jso  near  them,  took  pos- 
session of  a  #rpog  carop,  the  right  e^cteuc^qg  to  the 
tomb  of  Hautemont,  on  the  side  of  the  Mehaign^e  ;  their 
left  to  Anderkirk ;  and  the  village  of  Ramillies  being 
near  their  centre.  The  confederate  army  was  drawn  lip 
in  order  of  battle,  with  the  right  wing  near  Foltz,  on 
the  brook  of  Yause,  and  the  left  by  the  village  of  Fran- 
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qnaues,  Whidi  the  enemy  bad  ocoixpied.    Tbe  dudbe 

ordered  lieutenant-general  Schulte,  with  twelve  batt 

tdliona  and  twenty  pieces  of  osnnon,  to  begin  the  action, 

by  attacking  Ramillief,  which  was  strongly  fortified  with 

aitillery.    At  the  same  time  veldt-^marescbid  d^^Auvert 

qnerqife  on  the  left,  commanded  colonel  WertmnUen, 

vkh  four  battalions  and  two  pieces  of  oanncm,  to  dwr 

lodge  the  enemy's  infantry  posted  among  the  hedges  of 

Frmnquenies.    Both  these  orders  were  successfully  ese^ 

Gated.    The  Dutc^  and  Danish  horse  of  the  left  wing 

Asrged  with  great  vigour  and  intrepddity,  but  were  s^ 

roughly  handled  by  the  troops  of  the  French  king'* 

houehdd,  that  they  began  to  give  way*  when  the  duke 

of  Marlborough  sustained  them  with  the  body  of  ror 

senre,  and  twaaty  squadrons  drawn  froni  the  ri^t« 

where  a  morass  prevented  them  from  acting*    In  the 

mean  time^  he  in  person  mllied  some  of  the  brokw 

iquadDons,  in  order  to  renew  the  charge^  when  his  ow!i 

horse  fal&ig,  he  was  aurronnded  by  the  eneinyi  and 

must  have  been  either  killed  or  tdcen  prisoner,  had  not 

a  body  of  infaa&try  come  seasonably  to  his  relief.  When 

he  mnoonted  hia  horse,  the  head  of  cdpn^l  Qri^fifieki^ 

Us  gentleman  of  the  hor^e,  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon 

faaU  while  he  hdd  the  duke's  stirriip»    Before  the  reior 

foicement  ^rived,  the  best  part  of  the  French  mousq^er 

taires  were  out  in  pieoes.  All  the  troops  posted  ^t  Raitiilr 

lies  weve  eidier.  kitted  or  taken .    The  rest  of  the  enemy*^ 

iofoatry  b^an  to  retneat  in  tolerable  order^  under  CQv^ 

of  the  cavalry  on  their  left  wing,  whioh  formed  tbemr 

aeives  in  three  lines  bet^veen  Ossuz  and  Andisrkirks 

hut  the  English  horse,  having  found  meanisf  tP  pssfi  Itfel^ 

rivulet  which  divided  them  from  the  enemy,  fell  iip0)» 

them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  abandoned  their 

foot,  and  were  terriUy  slaughtered  in  th^  vili^g^  qi  An- 

dei^irk.    The^  now  gave  way  on  all  sides.    The  horse 

fled  three  different  ways ;  but  were  so  closely  pursued, 

that  very  few  escaped.     The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
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nareschal  de  ViDerby,  saved  themselves  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  Several  waggons  of  the  enemy's  van-guard 
breaking  down  in  a  narrow  pass,  obstructed  the  way  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  baggage  and  artillery  couM  not 
proceed  ;  nor  could  their  troops  defile  in  order.  The 
victorious  horse,  being  informed  of  this  accident,  pressed 
on  them  so  vigorously,  that  great  numbers  threw  down 
their  arms  and  submitted.  The  pursuit  was  followed 
through  Judoigne  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five 
leagues  from  the  field  of  b3ttle,  and  within  two  of  Lou- 
vaine.  In  a  word,  the  confederates  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  They  took  the  enemy's  baggage  and  artillery, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours,  or  standards; 
six  hundred  officers,  six  thousand  private  soldiers  ;  and 
about  eight  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded.'  Prince 
Maximilian  and  prince  Monbason  lost  their  lives :  the 
major-general  Palavicini  and  Mezieres  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  the  marquisses  de  Bar,  de  Nonant,  and  de 
la  Beaume,  this  last  the  son  of  the  mareschal  de  Tallard, 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  nephew  to  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  who 
were  slain  in  the  engagement.  The  French  generals 
retired  with  precipitation  to  Brussels,  while  the  allies 
took  possession  of  Louvaine,  and  next  day  encamped  at 
Bethlem.  The  battle  of  Ramiilies  was  attended  with 
the  immediate  conquest  of  all  Brabant.  The  cities  of  Lou* 
vaine^  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges, 
submitted  without  resistance,  and  acknowledged  king 
Charles.  Ostend,  though  secured  by  a  strong  garrison^  was 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  ten  days.     Menin,  esteemed 


*  The  French  impute  tbeloM  of  this  battle  to  the  misconduct  of  Yille* 
loy,  Mrbo,  it  mast  be  owned,  made  a  most  wretched  disposition.  Wfoen  hb 
returned  to  Versailles^  where  be  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  re- 
proaches, Lewis  received  him  without  the  least  mark  of  displeasure,  say* 
ing,  **  Mr.  Mareschal » you  and  I  are  too  old  to  be  fortunate.'* 


the  most  finished  fortification  in  the  Netherlands^  and 
guarded  by  sik  thousand  ttien,  met  with  the  safne  fete. 
The  gsRTison  of  Dendermonde  surraidered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war  j  aild  Acth  submitted  on  the  same  condi-^ 
tions.  The  Preiich  tifoops  were  disjMrifsed.  The  dty  o( 
l^aris  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  Lewis  af- 
fected to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  calmness  and  com- 
posure ;  but  the  constraifit  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
GonstitutioH^  that  his  physicians  tliought  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  frequent  bleedings  which  he  accordingly  un- 
derwent. At  his  court  no  mention  was  made  of  military 
tmnsaotiond :  aB  was  solemti^  silent,  and  reserved. 

§  II.  Had  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia 
been  «uch  as  the  beginnii^  seemed  to  prognosticate 
the  French  king  might  have,  in  some  measure,  consoled 
himself  for  his  disgraces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
6th  day  of  April,  king  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona^  while  the  count 
de  Thoulouse  blocked  it  up  with  a  powerful  squadron* 
The  ififaabitants,  animated  by  the  presence  of  king* 
Charles,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  the  garrison  was 
reinforced  with  some  troops  from  Grironne  and  other 
places.  But,  after  the  fort  of  MonQuic  was  taken,  the 
place  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  Charles  ran  the  utmost 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  the  earf 
of  Peterborough,  who  had  marched  fi*om  Valencia  with 
two  thousand  men,  found  it  impracticable  to  enter  the 
dty.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his  post  upon  the 
hills ;  and,'  with  surprising  courage  and  activity,  kept  the 
besiegers  in  continual  alarm.  At  length,  sir  John  Leake 
sailed  from  Lisbon  with  thirty  ships  of  the  line ;  and« 
on  the  ath  day  of  May,  arrived  in  sight  of  Barcelona. 
The  French  admiral  no  sooner  received  intell^gaice  of 
his  approach,  than  he  set  sail  for  Toulon.  In  three  days 
after  his  departure,  king  Hiilip  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
retired  in  great  disorder,  leavitjg  behind  his  tents,  wilh^ 
the  sick  and  wounded.    On  the  side  of  Portugal,  the 
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duke  of  Berwick  was  left  with  such  an  iDc<>n§ider&bIe 
force  as  proved  insufficient  to  defend  thia^  frpntiers.  The 
earl  of  Gal  way,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men^ 
undertook  the  siege  of  Alcantara ;  and,  in  three  days, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men^  were  made 
prisoners  of  war-     Then  he  marched  to  Placentia,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Almaris ;  but  the  Por-. 
tuguese  would  penetrate  no  farther  until  they  .should 
know  the  fate  of  Barcelona.     When  they,  understood 
the, siege  was  raised,  they  consented  to  proceed  to  Ma-^ 
drid.     Philip,  -  guessing  their  intention,  posted  to  that, 
capital,  and  sent  his  queen,  with  all  his  valuable  effects, 
to  Burgos,  whither  he  followed  her  in  person,  after 
having  destroyed  every  thing  that  he  could  not  carry 
away.     About  the  latter  end.  of  June,  the  earl  of  Galway 
entered  the  city  without  resistance ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  extremely  mortified  to  see  an  army  of  Portuguese, 
headed  by  a  heretic,   in  possession   of  their  capital, 
king  Charles  loitered  away  his  time  in  Barcelona,  until 
his  competitor  recovered  his  spirits,  and  received  such 
reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  return  to  Madrid, 
with  an  army  equal  to  that  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Galway.    This  general  made  a  motion  towards  Arragqn, 
in  order  to  fiicilitate  his  conjunction  with  Charles,  who 
had  set  out  by  the  way  of  Saragossa,  yv^here  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  sovereign  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.     In, 
the  beginning  of  August  this  prince  arrived  at  the  Ppr-. 
tuguese  camp,  with  a  small  reinforcement ;  and,  in  a  few, 
daysj  was  followed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  dragoons.     The  two  armies  were 
now.  pretty  equal  in  point  of  number;  but  as  each  ex- 
pected farthejc  reinforcements,  neither  chose  to  hazard, 
an  engagement.      The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  asr 
pired  to.  the  chief  command,  and  hated  the  prince  of 
Lichtenstein,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  king  Charles, 
retired  in  disgust ;  and,  embarking  oii  board  an  English 
.  ship  of  war,  set  sail  for  Genoa.     The  English  fleet  con- 
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tinued  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean ;  they  se- 
cured Carthagena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles;  they 
took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  assault,  and  the  castle  by 
capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the  Straits,  one  squa- 
dron was  detached  to  the  West  Indies,  another  to  lie  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  sent  home  to  England. 

§  III. '  Fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  French 
in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.     The  duke  de  Vfendoihe  hav- 
ing been  recalled  to  assume  the  cbmmand  in  Flanders, 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  under  the 
tutorage  and  direction  of  the  mareschal  de  Marsin. 
They  were  ordered  to  besiege  Turin,  which  was  accord-, 
ingly  invested  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  the  operations 
carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  September.    Great  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  this  siege.     It  Was  hot  undfer-  . 
taken  until  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the  oilers 
of  the  French  monarch,  which  were  sufficient  to  have 
shaken  a  prince  of  less  courage  and  fortitude.   The  duke 
de  la  Feuillade  having  finished  the  lines  of  circumvalla-. 
tion  and  contravallation,  sent  his  quarter-master-general' 
with  a  trumpet,  to  offer  passports  arid  a  guard  for  the: 
removal  of  the  dutchess  and  her  childrien.     The  duke  of 
Savoy  replied,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  remove  his  fa- 
mily, and  that  the  mareschal  might  begin  to  execute  his* 
master's  orders  whenever  he  should  think  fit;  but,  when 
the  siege  began  with  uncommon  fiiry,  and  the  French 
fired  red-hot  balls  into  the  place,  the  two  dutchesses, 
with  the  young  prince  and  princesses,  quitted  Turin,  and 
retired  to  Quierasco,  from  whence  they  were  coiiducted- 
through   many  dangers  into  the  territories  of  Genda.^ 
The  duke  himself  forsook  his  capital,  in  order  to  put 
himself  at  the  headof  his  cavalry;  and  was  pursued  >fi*om^ 
place  to  place  by  five-and-forty  squadrons,  under  the 
comnfiand  of  the  eount  d'Aubeterre.     Notwithstanding 
the  very  noble  defence  which  was  made  by  the  garrison^ 
o(  Turin,  which  destroyed  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
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enemy  during  the  course  of  the  siege,  tlie  defences  were 
almost  ruined,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  they 
had  no  prospect  of  relief  but  from  prince  Eugene,  who 
had  numberless  difficulties  to  encounter  before  he  could 
march  to  their  assistance.    The  duke  de  Vendome,  be- 
fore he  left  Italy,  had  secured  all  the  fords  of  the  Adige, 
the  Mincio^  and  the  Oglio,  and  formed  such  lines  and 
intrenchments,  as  he  imagined  would  efifectually  hinder 
the  imperial  general  from  arriving  in  time  to  relieve  the 
city  of  Turin.   But  the  prince  surmounted  all  opposition ; 
passed  four  great  rivers  in  despite  of  the  enemy,  and 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  on  the  13  th  day  of 
August.    There  being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
passed  the  Po  between  Montcalier  and  Cavignan.     On 
the  5  th.  day  of  September  they  took  a  convoy  of  about 
eight  hundred  loaded  mules :  next  day  they  passed  the 
Doria,  and  encamped  with  the  right  on  the  bank  of  that 
river  before  Fianessa,  and  the  left  on  the  Stura  before 
tlie  Veneria.    The  enemy  were  intrenched,  having  the 
Stura  on  their  righti  the  Doria  on  their  left,  and  the 
convent  of  Capuchins^  called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cam- 
pegne,  in  their  centre.  When  prince  Eufgene  approached 
Turin,  the  duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to  march  out  of  the 
intrenchments,  and  give  him  battle ;  and  this  proposal 
was  seconded  by  all  the  general  officers,  except  Marsin, 
who^  finding  the  duke  determined,  produced  an  order 
from  the  French  king,  commanding  the  duke  to  follow 
the  mareschal's  advice.    The  court  of  Versailles  was  now 
become  afraid  of  hazarding  an  engagement  against  those 
"  who  had  so  often  defeated  their  armies;  and  this  officer 
had  private  instructions  to  keep  within  the  trenches.  On 
the  7th  day  of  September  the  confederates  marched  up 
to  the  intrenchments  of  the  French  in  eight  columns, 
through  a  terrible  fire  from  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  were  formed  in  orfer  of  battle  witliin  half  cannon- 
shot  of  the  enemy*    Then  they  advanced  to  the  attack 
with  surprising  resolution)  and  m^  with  such  a  waim 
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recqition  as  seemed  to  stop  thdr  progre&s.  Prince 
Eugene  perceiving  this  check,  drew  bis  sword,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  on  the  left, 
forced  the  intrendiments  at  the  first  diarge.  Tht 
duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  same  success  in  the  centref, 
and  on  the  right  near  Lucengo.  ll)e  horSe  advanced 
through  the  intervals  of  the  foot,  left  for  that  purpose ; 
and,  breaking  in  with  vast  impetuosity^  completed  the 
oonfvEsbn  of  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated  oti  all  hands^ 
and  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  other  side  of  the  Po, 
while  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  exhibited  repeated  proo&  of  the 
mc^t  intrepid  courage ;  and  received  several  wounds  in 
the  engagement  Mareschal  de  Marsin  fell  itito  tht 
hands  of  the  victors,  his  thigh  being  shatteudd  by  a  balt> 
and  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  amputation.  Of  the 
French  army  about  five  thousand  men  were  slain  on  iht 
field  of  battle :  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  men,  were  taken,  together  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty-^ve  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  mortars,  an  incredible  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, all  the  tents  and  baggage,  five  thousand  beasts  of 
burden,  ten  thousand  horses,  belonging  to  thirteen  re-* 
giments  of  dragoons,  and  the  mules  of  the  commissary^ 
gei^ral,  so  richly  laden,  that  this  part  of  the  booty  alone 
was  valued  at  three  millions  of  livres.  The  loss  of  the 
confederates  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men  killed 
or  disabled  in  the  action,  besides  abodt  the  same  number^ 
at  the  garrison  of  Turin,  which  had  fellen  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege.  This  was  such  a  fatal  stroke  to  the 
interest  of  Lewis,  that  madame  de  Maintenon  would  not 
venture  to  make  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
his  afiairs.  He  was  told  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  harf 
raised  the  siege  of  Turin  at  the  approach  of  prince  Eu-- 
gene ;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  own  army  was  defeated 
and  ruined.  The  spirits  of  the  French  were  a  little  com- 
forted in  consequence  of  an  advantage  gained  about  thi^ 
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time,  by  the  count  de  Medavi-grancey,  who  commanded 
,a  body  of  troops  left  ia  the  Maijituan  territories.  ,  He 
surprised  the  prince  of  Hesse  in.  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castiglione,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  Adige,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men :  but  this  victory  was  at- 
tended with  no  consequence  in  their  favour.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  retreated  into  Dauphine,  while  the  French 
garrisons  were  driven  out  of  every  place  they  occupied 
in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  except  Cremona,  Valenza,  and 
the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were  blocked  up  by  the 
confederates. 

^ .  §  JV.  Over  and  above  these  disasters  which,  the 
French  sustained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  they 
were  miserably  alarmed  by  the  project  of  an  invasion 
from  Britain,  formed  by  the  marquis  de  Guiscard,  who, 
actuated  by  a  family  disgust,  had  abandoned  his  country, 
and  become  a  partisan  of  the  confederates.  He  was  de- 
clared a  lieutenant-general  in  the  emperor's  army,  and 
came  over  to  London,  after  having  settled  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  malecoh  tents  in  the  southern  parts  of 
France.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  friendship  of 
Henry  St.  John,  secretary  of  war,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  His  scheme  of  invading  France  was  approved 
by  the  British  ministry,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  destined  for  that 
service.  About  eleven  thousand  men  were  embarked 
under  the  conduct  of  earl  Rivers,  with  a  large  train  of 
artillery;  and  the  combined  squadrons,  comm^inded 
by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the 
13th  day  of  August.  Next  day  they  were  forced  into 
Torbay  by  contrary  winds,  and  there  they  held  a  council 
of  war  to  concert  their  operations,  when  they  discovered 
that  Guiscard's  plan  was  altogether  chimerical,  or  at 
least  founded  upon  such  slight  assurances  and  conjectures, 
as  could  not  justify  their  proceeding  to  execution.  An 
express  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  admiralty, 
with  the  result  of  this  council ;  and,  in  the  meantime. 
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letters  arrived  at  court  from  the  earl  of  Galway^  after  his 
retreat  from 'Madrid  to  Valencia/ soliciting  succours  with 
the  most  earnest  entreaties.     The  expedition  to  France 
was  iihmediiately  postponed,  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Lisbon,  there 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  ift  Spain 
should  render  necessary.   Guiscard  and  his  officers  being 
set  ott  shore,  the  fleet  sailed  with  the  first; fair  wind,  and, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  arrived  at  Lisbon. 
On  the' 28th  day  of  the  next  month,  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal died,  and  his  eldest  son  and  successor  being  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  even  more  than  his  father 
feflueficed  by  a  ministry  which  had  private  connexions 
with  the  court  of  Versailles.     Nevertheless,  sir  Cloudes- 
ley Shovel  and  earl  RiverSj  being  pressed  by  letters  from 
king  Charles  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  sailed  to  their  as- 
sistance in  the  beginning  of  Janpary;  and  on  the  28th 
Arrived  at  Alicant,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Rivers  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Valenciai,  in  order  to  assist  at  a  general 
council  of  war.     The  operations*  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign being  concerted^  and  the  army  joined  by  the  rein- 
forcemient  from  England,  earl  Rivers,  disliking  the  coun- 
try, returned  with  the  adihiral  to  Lisbon. 
*   §  V.  Poland  was  at  length  delivered  fromthe  presence 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who,  in  the  beginnihg  of  Sep-* 
tember,  suddenly  marched  through  Lusatia  into  Saxony ; 
and  in  a  little  time  laid  that  whole  electorate  under  con- 
tributioti.  Augustus  being  thus  cut  off  from  all  resource, 
ifesolved  to  obtain  peace  on  the  Swede's  own  terfns,  and 
engaged  in  a  secret  treaty  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Poles  find  Mciscovites  attacked  the  Swedish 
forces  at  Kalish,  in  Great  Poland ;  and,  by  dint  of  .num- 
bers, routed  them  with  great  slaughter. '  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event,  Augustus  ratified  the  treaty,  by  which  he 
acsknowledged  Stanislaus  as  true  and  rightfiil  king  of 
Pbland,  reserving  to  hiinself  no  more  than  the  empty 
title  of  Sovereign.    The  confederates  were  not  a  little 
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aUrmed  to  find  Charles  in  (M  heart  of  Qermany^  and 
^6  French  court  did  not  isul  to  court  \m  aUianc^ ;  bu^ 
he  contijQued  on  the  reserve  against  all  their  solicitations* 
Then  they  imploned  his  mediation  for  a  peace ;  and  h^ 
answered,  tha^t  he  would  interpose  his  gpod  qS^g^  s^ 
^oon  as  he  should  know  they  would  he  agroea^^e  to  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  graqd  alliance. 

§  VL  The  pride  of  Lewis  was  now  humbled  to  such 
a  degree  as  might  have  excited  the  compassion  of  his 
enemies.  He  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write 
letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  containing  proposals  for 
opening  a  congress.  He  had  already  tampered  with  th^ 
Dutch,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the  marquis  d'AIogre. 
JEIe  likewise  b^pught  the  pope  to  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
He  ofier^d  to  cede  either  Spitin  and  the  West  Indies, 
pr  Milaujt  NapleSj^  and  Sipi^y^  to  king  Charles ;  to  give 
up  a  barrier  fof  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  to 
indemnify  the  duke  of  Savoy  fcM*  the  ravages  that  had 
been  committed  in  his  dominions-  Though  his  real  aim 
was  peace,  yet  he  did  not  despair  of  bring  able  to  e&cita 
anch  jealousies  among  the  ponfeder^te^^  aa  might  shako 
the  basis  of  their  union*  His  hope  was  not  altogether 
disappointed.  The  court  of  Ytenn^a  waa  ao  much  alarmed 
at  the  ofierf  he  had  made»  and  the  report^  circulated  by 
^is  etnissaries,  that  the  emperor  resolved  to  make  him-* 
self  pipat^  of  Naplea,  before  the  allies  should  have  it  in 
Iheir  power  to  clp^e  with  the  proposals  of  Franpe.  Thi^l 
waa  *  the  truie  motire  of  his  concluding  a  tjreaty  with 
Lewis  in  the  aneeeeding  winter,  by  which  the  Milanese 
ym  eniirdy  eyaeuated^  an4  the  French  king  at  liberty 

to  ew^py  thow  tfpi^a  in  making  strong  efforts  against 
thi^  cp«|^mtes  In  3pain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
Pn^h  wef«  intpi^cated  with  aueoess,  and  their  pen- 
^Ipnwy,  deinc^Qas  wtirely  infJnewjed  by  the  duke  of 
Maryborough*  who  (bund  hiaaceount  in  the  continuance 
^the  wATj  vf^k  at  oace  gi?aiified  his  avariee  and  aod-^ 
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bition }  (qv  all  his  great  qualities  were  obsciu^  by  the 
sordid  passion  of  accumulating  wealth.  Durii]^  the 
whole  war  the  allies  never  had  such  an  opportunity  w 
they  now  ciyqyed  to  bridle  the  power  of  France  effecr 
tually»  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  empire ;  and  indeed* 
if  their  real  design  was  to  establish  an  equal  bakmee 
between  the  bouses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  effected  than  by  dividing  the  Spanish 
monarchy  between  these  two  poteutateg.  The  aocession 
of  Spain^  with  2^  its  appendages^  to  either,  would  •  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  which  the  allies  prc^iosed  to 
^tablish*  But  other  motives  contributed  to  a  cpntinu* 
anoe  of  the  war.  The  powers  of  the  confederacy  were 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  making  conquests ;  and  E^g* 
land,  in  particular,  thought  herself  entided  to  an  indem* 
nificatioB  hr  the  immense  sums  she  had  enpeiided* 
Ammated  by  these  concurring  considerations,  queen 
Anne  and  the  states-general  rejected  the  oflfers  of 
Franpe;  and  declared,  that^  they  would  not  enter  iatp 
any  negotiation  for  peace^  exc^t  in  concert  with  thw 
allies. 

§  VIL  The  toricis  of  England  b^n  to  meditate 
schemes  of  opposition  against  the  duke  of  Marlbwough*^ 
They  looked  upon  him  as  a  selfish  nobleman,  who  sacri* 
ficed  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  protracting  a  ruinous 
war  for  his  own  private  advantage.  They  saw  their 
qountry  oppressed  with  an  increasing  load  of  taxes,  which 
they  apprehended  would  in  a  little  time  b^icome  an  m-r 
tolarable  burden ;  and  they  did  not  doubt  b^t  at  thta 
peiiod  such  terms  might  be  obtained  as  would  fully  an* 
$wer  the  great  purpose  of  the  coi^ederaey.  This,  indeed,, 
W2I3  the  prevailing  opinion  among  all  the  sensible  pepple 
of  the  nation,  who  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  either  by  beii^  connected 
with  the  general,  or  in  sonie  shape  employed  in.  tlie 
management  of  the  finances.  The  tories  were  likewise 
instigated  by  a  party-ajHrit  a^in^  Mailboroi^h,  wh<^^ 
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by  means  of  his  wife,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  queen's 
confidence,  and  openly  patronised  the  whig  faction.  But 
the  attention  of  people  in  general. was  now  turned  upon 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  took  into  consideration 
the  treaty  of  union  lately  concluded  between  the  com- 
missioners of  both  kingdoms.  On  the  3d  day  of  Octor 
ber,  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  as  high-commissioner, 
produced  the  queen's  letter,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
hope,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  acceptable 
to  her  parliament  of  Scotland.  She  said,  an  entire  and 
perfect  union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace :  it  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, remove  the  animpsities  that  prevailed  among 
themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations :  it  would  increase  their  strength,  riches, 
and  commerce :  the  whole  island  would  be  joined  in 
affection,  and  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  different 
interests :  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies, 
support  the  Protestant  interest  every  where,  and  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  Europe.  She  renewed  her  assurance 
of  maintaining  the  government  of  their  church;  and 
told  them,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  for  its  security  after 
the  union.  She  demanded  the  necessary  supplies.  She 
observed,  that  the  great  success  with  which  Almighty 
God  had  blessed  her  arms,  afforded  the  nearer  prospect 
of  a  happy  peace,  with  which  they  would  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  of  this  union :  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  the  parliament  of  England  would  do  all  that 
should  be  necessary,  on  their  part,  to  confirm  the  union  : 
finally,  she  recommended  calmness  and  unanimity  in 
deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty  affair,  of  such 
consequence  to  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain. 

§  VIII.  Hitherto  the  articles  of  the  union  had  been  in- 
dustriously, concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people : 
but  the  treaty  being  recited  in  parliament,  and  the  par- 
ticulars divulged,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  through  the 
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wbole  nation,  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  restoration. 
The  cavaliers^  or  Jacobites,  had  always  fc^eseen  that  this 
union  would  extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  a  revolution 
in  favour  of  a  pretender. .  The  nobility  found  themselves 
degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being 
excluded  from  their  seats  in  parliament.     The.  trading 
part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  saddled  with 
heavy  duties  and  restrictions,  and  considered  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  English  plantations  as  a  precarious,  and 
uncertain  prospect  of  advantage.    .  The  barons,  or  gen- 
tlemen, were  exasperated*  at  a  coalition,  by  which  their 
parliament  was  annihilated^  and  their  credit  destroyed. 
The  people  in  general  exclaimed,  that  the  dignity  of 
their^  crown  was  betrayed ;  that  the  independency  of 
Iheir  nation  had  fallen  a  :sacrifice  to  treachery  and -cor- 
ruption ;  that  whatever  conditions  might  be  speciously 
offered,  they  could  not  expect  they  would  be  observed 
by  a  parliament  in  which,  the  English  had  such  a  majo- 
rity.   They  exaggeraited  the  dangers  to  which  th^  con- 
stitution of  their  church  would  be  exposed  from  a  bench 
of  bishops,  and  a  pariiament  of  episcopalians.  This  con- 
sideration alarmed  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to.  such  a 
dcfgree,  that  they  employed.all  their  power  and  credit  in 
wdking  the  resentment  of  their  hearers  against  the  treaty, 
which  produced  a  universal  ferment  among  all  ranks  of 
people.     Even  the  most  rigid  Puritans  joined  the  cava- 
liers in  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  union;  and, 
laying  aside  their  mutual  animosities,  promised  to  co- 
operate in  opposing  a  measure  so  ignominious  and  pre- 
judicial to  their  country.     In  parliament  the  opposition 
was  headed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Atho],  and 
the  marquis  of  Annandale.    The  first  of  these  noblemen 
had  wavered  so  much  in  his  conduct,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  his  real  political  principles.     He  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  pretender ;  but 
he  was  afraid  of  embarking-  too  far-  in  his  cause,  and 
^ivoided  violent  measures  in  the  discussion^  of  this  treaty, 
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lest  he  should  incur  the  resentcfient  of  the  English  par- 
liament^ and  forfeit  the  esbite  he  possessed  in  that  king-^ 
dotn.  Atbol  was  more  forward  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains ;  but  he  had 
less  ability,  and  his  z&al  was  supposed  to  have  been  in-» 
ilanied  by  resentment  against  the  ministry*  Hie  debates 
upon  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty  were  carried  on 
with  great  heat  and  vivacity ;  and  many  shrewd  argu« 
ments  were  used  against  this  scheme  c^  an  incorporating 
union.  One  member  affirmed^  that  it  would  furnish  a 
handle  to  any  aspiring  prince  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  all  Britain;  for  if  the  parliament  of  Scotland  could 
alter^  or  rather  subvert  its  constitution^  this  circumstance 
might  be  a  precedent  for  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  to  assume  the  same  power :  that  the  representatives 
for  Scotland  would,  from  their  poverty,  depend  upon 
those  who  possessed  the  means  of  corruption;  and 
having  expressed  so  little  concern  for  the  support  of  their 
own  constitution,  would  pay  very  little  regard  to  that  of 
any  other.  **  What !  (said  the  duke  of  Hamilton)  sdaall 
we  in  half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  forefathers  main^ 
tained  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  ages  ?  Are 
here  noneof  the  descendantsof  those  worthy  patriots,  who 
defended  the  liberty  of  their  country  against  aU  invaders ; 
who  assisted  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce  to  restore  the 
constitution,  and  revenge  the  falsehood  of  England,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Baliol  ?  Where  are  the  Douglasses  and 
Campbells  ?  Where  are  the  peers,  where  are  the  barons^ 
onoe  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ?  Shall  we  yield  up  the 
sovereignty  and  independency  of  our  country,  when  we 
are  commanded  by  those  we  represent  to  preserve  the 
same,  and  assured  of  their  assistance  to  support  us  ?** 
The  duke  of  Athol  protested  against  an  incorporating 
union,  as  contrary  to  the  honour,  interest,  fundamental 
laws,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  g£  Scotland,  the 
birthright  of  the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
barons  and  boroughs,  and  to  the  cbim  of  right,  pro* 
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perty,  and  Ub^y  of  the  subjects*  To  this  protest  nine- 
teen peers  and  forty-^six  commoners  adhered.  The  earl 
Marischal  entered  a  protesti  importing,  that  no  person 
being  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  should  iidierit 
that  of  Scotland^  without  such  previous  limitations  as 
might  secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  ScottL^ 
crown  and  kingdom^  the  frequency  and  power  of  paiiia-* 
ment^  the  religion,  liberty^  and  trade  of  the  nation^  from  . 
English  or  any  foreign  influence.  He  was  seconded  by 
six-aad*forty  members.  With  regard  to  the  third  article 
of  the  union,  stipulating,  that  both  kingdoms  should  be 
rqiresented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  the  country^ 
party  observed,  that,  by  assenting  to  this  expedient,  they 
did)  in  efiect,  sink  their  own  constitution,  while  that  of 
Ei^land  underwent  no  alteration :  that  in  all  nations 
there  are  fundamentals  which  no  power  whatever  can 
sdtar :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  being 
one  of  these  fundamentals  among  the  Scots,  no  pariia-^ 
ment^  or  any  other  power^  could  ever  legally  prohibit 
the  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  deprive  any  of  the  three 
estates  of  its  right  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament^  or 
give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament;  but  that,, 
by  this  treaty,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely 
abrogated,  its  rights  and  privil^es  sacrificed,  and  thosef 
c^  the  English  pariiamait  substituted  in  their  place. 
They  argued,  that  though  the  legislative  power  in  par-^ 
liament  was  regulated  and  determined  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  yet  the  giving  up  the  constitution,  with  the  rightar . 
and  privileges  of  the  nation,  was  not  sul^ec^t  tx>  sufFi'age; 
bdng  founded  on  dominion  and  property ;  and  therefore 
could  not  be  legally  surrendered  without  the  consent  of 
every  person  who  had  a  right  to  elect  and  be  represented 
in  parliament  They  affirmed,  that  the  obligation  laid 
on  the  Scottish  members  to  reside  so  long  in  London,  in 
attendance  on  the  British  parliament,  would  drain  Scot- 
land of  all  its.  money,  impoverish  the  members,  and  sab-^ 
ject  thepi  to  the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Anothef 
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protest  was-  entered  by  the  marquis  of  Annandale  against 
an  incprporating  union,  as  being, odipus.  to  the  people, 
subversive  of  the  constitutiqn,  sovereignty,  and  claim  of 
right,  and  threatening  ruin  do  the  church,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. Fifty rtwo  members  joined  in  this  protestation . 
Almost  every  article  produced  the  most,  inflammatory 
disputes.  -  The  lord  Belhaven.  enumerated  the  mischiefs 
which  would  .  attend  the .  union^  in .  a  pathetic  speech, 
which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  is  at  this  day 
looked  upon  as  &,  prophecy  by  great  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Addresses  against  the  treaty  were  presented  to . 
parliament  by  the  convention  of  boroughs,  the  commis* 
$ioners  of  the  general  assembly,  the  company  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from  several  shires, 
stewartries,  borough^,  towns, .  and  parishes,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  .kingdom,  without .  distinction  of 
whig  or  tory,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian.  The  earl 
of  Buchan  for  the  peers,  Lockh^rt  of  Carnwath  for  the 
barons,  sir  Walter  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  peers,  barons, 
and  boroughs,  the  earls  of  ^Errol  and  Marischal  for  them- 
selves, as  high-constable  ^nd  earl-marshal  of  the  kingdom, 
protested  severally  against  the  treaty  of  unloji. 

§  IX.  While  this  opposition  raged  within  doors,  Jthe 
resentment  of  the  people  rose  to  transports  of  fury  and 
revenge*  The  more  rigid  Presbyterians,  known  by  the 
name  of  Camerpnians,  chos^  officers,  formed  themselves 
into  regiments,  provided  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
and,  marching'  to  Dumfries,  burned  the  articles  of  the 
union  at.the  market-ci-oss,  justifying  their  conduct  in  a 
public  declaration.  They  made  a  tender  of  their  attach- 
ment to  duke;  Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received  en- 
ODuragemept  in  secret.  They  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  episcopalians  a?id  the  cayaliers :  they  resolved  to  take 
the  route,  to  Edinburgh,  a^d  dissolve .  the  parliament ; 
while  the  duke  of  Athol  undertook  to  secure  the  pass  of 
Stirling  with,  his  Highlanders,  sp  as.to  open  the.  com- 
munication between  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
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the  kingdom.     Seven  or  eight  thoqsland  men  ^ere  ac- 
tually ready  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  town  of  Hamihdn>- 
and  march  directly  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  duke*s 
command,  when  that  nobleman  altered  his  opinion/ and 
dispatched  private  couriers  tlu^ough  the  whole  country,' 
requiring  the  people  to  defer  their  meeting  till  farther  > 
directions.     The  more  sanguine  cavaliers  accused  his 
grace  of  treachery ;  but  in  all  likelihood  he  was  actuated 
by  prudential  motives.     He  alleged,  in  his  own  excuse, 
that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  such 
ap  enterprise,  especially  as  the  English  had  already  de- ' 
tached  troops  to  the  border,  and  might  in  a  few  days  ^ 
.have  wafted  over  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
Holland.,    During  this  commotion  among  the  Camero- ' 
nians,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  filled  ^ 
with  tumults.     Sir  Patrick  Johnson,  provost  of  Edin-^ 
burgh,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union,  was  besieged  in  his  own  house  by  the  populace, 
and  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  guards 
dispersed  the  multitude.     The  privy-council  issued  a 
proclamation  against  riots,  commanding  all  persons*  to 
retire  from  the  streets  whenever  the  drum  should  beat ; 
ordering  the  guards  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  dis- ' 
obey  this  command,  and  indenmifying  them  from  all  pro- 
secution for  maiming  or  slaying  the  lieges.     These 
guards  were  placed  all  round  the  house  in  which  the 
peers  and  commons  were  assembled,  and  the  council  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  for  having  thus  pro- 
vided for  their  safety.      Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions of  the  government,  the  commissioner  was  con- 
stantly saluted  witH  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the ' 
people  as  he  passed  along :  his  guards  were  pelted,  and  • 
some  of  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones  as  they  s^t 
by  him  in  the  coach,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass- 
through  the  streets  on  full  gallop. 

§  X.  Against  all  this  national  fury,  the  dqkes  of^ 
Q'ueensberry  and  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Sea* 
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RM,  and  Statr^  and  the  other  noblemen  attached  to  the 
union,  act^d  with  equal  prudence  and  resolution.    Th^ 
argued  strenuously  f^inst  the  objections  that  were 
started  in  the  house*    They  magniiied  the  advantages 
that  woukl  Bcone  to  ifie  kingdom  from  the  privileges  of 
trading  to  the  English  plantations,  and  being  ptotected 
ilf,  tiidr  conHnerce  by  a  powerful  navy,  as  well  as  from 
the  exclusion  of  a  popish  pretender,  who  tbey  knew  was 
odious  to  the  nation  in  general.    They  found  means, 
partly  by  their  profinises,  and  partly  by  coirnption,  to 
brmg  over  the  earis  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmcnit,  with 
the  whole  squadron  who  had  hitherto  been  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  court.    They  disarmed  the  resentment  o£ 
the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  act  to  be  inserted  in  the 
union,  declaring  the  Presbyterian  discipline  to  be  the 
only  government  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  unalterable 
in  ^1  succeeding  times>  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
treaty.    They  soothed  the  African  company  with  the 
prospect  of  being  indemnified  for  the  losses  they  had? 
snstainedt.    They  amused  individuals  with  the  hope  of 
sharing  the  rest  of  the  equivalent.    They  employed, 
emissaries  to  allay  the  ferment  among  the  C^meroniansj, 
and  disunite  them  from  the  cavaliers,  by  canting,  pray- 
ing, and  demonstrating  the  absurdity,  sinfulness,  and 
fkflger  of  such  a  coalition.    These  remonstrances  were 
reinforced  by  the  sum  of  20,000/.  which  the  queen  pri- 
vately lent  to  the  Scottish  treasury,  and  which  was  now 
distributed  by  the  ministry  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  treaty.    By  these 
practices  they  diminished,  though  they  could  not  silence, 
the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
majority  in  pariiament,  which  out-voted  all  opposition.. 
Not  but  that  the  duke  of  Queensberry  at  one  time  de- 
spained  of  succeeding,  and  being  in  continual  apprehenr 
sion  for  his  life,  expressed  a  desire  of  adjourning  the ^ 
parliament,  until,  by  time  and  good  management,  he 
should  be  able  to  remove  those  difficulties  that  then 


seemed  to  be  insurmountable.  BiA  the  lord-trea.<mrer 
Godolphin,  who  foresaw  that  the  measure  would  be:«i^ 
tirely  lost  by  delay,  and  was  no  judge  of: the  difficulties^ 
insisted  upon  his  proceeding.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  remitted  the  money,  and  gave  directions  for  having 
forces  ready  at  call,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  At 
length  the  Scottish  parliament  approved  and  ratified  aU 
the  Articles  of  the  union,  with  some  small  variation; 
They  then  prepared  an  act  for  regulating  the  election  of 
the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  commoners,  to  repre- 
sent Scotland  in  the  British  parliament.  This  being; 
louche  with  the  sceptre,  the  three  estates  proceeded  to 
elect  their  representatives.  ,  The  remaining  part  of  the 
session  was- employed  in  making  regulations  concerning 
the  coin,  in  examining  the  accounts  of  their  African 
company,  and  providing  for  the  due  application  of'  the 
equivalent,  which  was  scandalpusly  misapplied.  On 
the  25.th  day  of  March,  the  commissioner  adjourned 
the  parliament,  after  having,  in  a  short .  speech,  taken 
notice  of  the  honour  they  had  acquired  in  condoding  as 
affiiir  of  such  importance  to  their  country.  Having  thus 
accomplished  the  great  purpose  of  the  court,  he  set  put 
for  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
met  by  above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches,  and 
about  four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback.  Next 
day  he  waited  upon  the  queen  at: Kensington,  from 
whom  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  Perfiaps 
there  is  not  another  instance  upon  record,  of  a  minis- 
try's having  carried  a  point  of  this  importance  against 
such  a  violent  torrent  of  opposition,  and  contrary  to  the 
general  sense  and  inclination  of  a  whole  exasperated 
people.  The  Scots  were  persuaded  that  their  trade 
would  be  destroyed,  their  nation  oppressed,  and  their 
country  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  union  with  Eng-r 
land;  and,  indeed,  their  opinion  was  supported  by  very 
plausible  arguments.  The  majority  of  both  nations  be-' 
lieved  that  the  treaty  would  produce  violent  ronvulsions, 
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or  at  best  prove  inefl^ual.  But  we  now  see  it  has  been 
attended  with  none  of  the  calamities  that  were  prognos- 
ticated ;  that  it  quietly  took  efiect^  and  fully  answered 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Hence  we 
may  learn,  that  many  great  difficulties  are  surmounted^ 
because  they  are  not  seen  by  those  who  direct  the  exe- 
cution of  any  great  project;  and  that  many  schemes, 
which  theory  deems  impracticable,  will  yet  succeed  in  the 
experiment. 

§  XL  The  English  parliament  assembling  on  the 
3d  day  of  December,  the  queen,  in  her  speech  to 
both  houses,  congratulated  th^n  on  the  glorious  suc- 
icesses  of  her  arms.  She  desired  the  commons  would 
grant  sudi  supplies  as  might  enable  her  to  improve  the 
advantages  of  this  successful  campaign.  She  told  them 
Uiat  the  treaty  of  union,  as  concluded  by  the  coo^mifih 
aioners  of  both  kingdoms,  was  at  that  time  under  the 
ednsideration  of  the  Scottish  parliament ;  and  she  re- 
eomilnended  dispatch  in  the  public  affairs,  that  both 
£iends  and  enemies  might  be  convinced  c^  the  firmness 
and  vigour  of  their  proceedings.  The  parliament  was 
^perfectly  well  disposed  to  comply  with  all  her  majesty's  re- 
4)uest8.  Warm  addresses  were  presented  by  both  houses. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply, 
iBod,  having  examined  the  estimates  in  less.thaaa  week, 
mted  near  six  millions  for  tiie  service  of  the  ensuing 
.year.  Nevertheless,  in  examining  the  accounts,  scrnie 
objections  arose.  They  found  that  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies for  the  support  of  king  Charl^  of  Spain,  amounted 
td  800,000/.  more  than  the  sums  provided  by  parlia- 
kaeat.  Some  members  argued,  that  very  ill  consequen- 
ces might  ensue,  if  a  ministry  could  thus  run  the  natioti 
in  debt,  and  expect  the  parliament  should  pay  the 
money^  The  courtiers  answered,  that  if  any  thing  had 
been  raised  without  necessity,  or  ill  applied,  it  was  rea«- 
aonable  that  those  who  wene  in  &ult  should  be  punished  ; 
hot,  as  this  expense  was  incurred  to  improve  advantages^ 
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at  a  time  when  the  occasion  could  not  be  coniinQnicated 
to  parliament^  the  ministry  was  rather  to  be  applauded 
"hr  their  zeal,  than  condemned  for  thdr  liherdity.  The 
que&tion  being  pnt,  the  majority  voted  that  those  sunw 
had  been  expended  for  the  preservation  of  the  duke«f 
Savoy,  for  the  interest  of  king  Charles  a^inst  the  oom* 
mon  enemy,  and  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation. 
When  the  speaker  presented  the  money-bills^  he  toM 
her,  that  as  the  glorious  victory  ^obtained  by  the  dukeof 
Marlborough  at  Ramillies  was  fou^t  before  it  could 
be  supposed  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  so  it  was  no  less 
surprising  that  the  commons  had  grajited  supplies  to 
her  majesty,  before  the  enemy  could  well  know  that  the 
parliament  was  ^tting.  The  general  was  again  honour- 
ed ^th  the  thanks  of  both  houses.  The  lords,  in  on 
address,  besought  the  queen  to  settle  his  ^honours  on  Ins 
posterity.  An  act  was  passed  ifor  this  purpose  ^  9tKi,in 
pursuance  of  another  address  from  the  conuntins,  a  pen^ 
sion  of  5000/.  out  of  the  post-office  was  settled  upon 
him  and  his  descendants.  The  lords  amd  commons 
having  adjourned  themsekes  to  the  last  day  of  Decern* 
faer,  the  queen  closed  the  year  with  triumphal  prooes* 
sions.  As  the  standards  and  colours  takem  at  Blenheini 
had  been  placed  in  Westminster-hall,  so  now  tinose  that 
had  been  brought  from  the  field  of  Ramillies  were  pot 
qp  in  >6ti&ldhall,  as  trc^diies  of  that  victory.  About  this 
time,  the  earis  of  Kent,  lindsey,  and  Kingstosi,  weoe 
raised  to  the  rank  of  miarquises.  The  lords  Whaston, 
Paulet,  Godolphin^  and  Cholmondeley,  were  created 
earls.  Ij6rd  Walden,  scm  and  heir-*appajrent  to  the  «arl 
of  Suffolk,  obteined  the  title  of  earl  of  Bindon^  the  lord* 
keeper  Cowper  and  sir  Thomas  Pelham  were  ^raaohled 

as  harons. 

^  XII.  The  padiament  i)eing  assembled  afler  their 
short  recess,  the  earl  ^of  Notttnghan  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the^ueen,  desiring  her  ma^y  Would  order  the 
proceedings  oi  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  as  well 
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astfaose  of  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  said  subject, 
to  be  laid  before  them.  -  He  was  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Buckin^am  and  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  answer- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  told  them  they  needed 
not  doubt,  but  that,  her  majesty  would  communicate 
those  proceedings,  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  parliament 
should  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the  union.  The 
lords  Wharton,  Somers,  and  Hallifax  observed,  that  it 
wffii  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that  the  treaty  of  union 
should  first  come  ratified  from  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  then,  and  not  before,. it  would  be  a  proper 
time  for  the  lords  to  take  it  into  consideration.  On 
the  28di  day  of  January,  the  queen  in  person  told  both 
houses,  that  the  treaty  of  union j  with  some  additions 
and: alterations,  was.  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament ;  that  she  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before 
them  ;  and  hoped  it  A;i^ould  meet  with  their  concurrence 
and  approbation.  She  desired  the  commons  would  pro- 
vide ;for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent,  in  case  the  treaty 
should  be  approved.  She  observed  to  both  houses,  that 
now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  last  hand  to 
a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  that  she< 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness  if  this  great 
work,  which  had  been  so  often  attempted  without,  sue* 
cess,  could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  When 
the  commons  formed  themselves  into  a  committeie  of 
the  whole  house,  to. deliberate  on  the  articles  of  the 
union,  ^and  the  Scottish  actbf  ratification,  the  tory  party, 
which  was  very  weak  in  that  assembly,  began  to  start 
^ome  objections.  Sir  John  Packington  disapproved  of 
this  incorporating  union,  which  he  likened  to  a  marriage 
with. a. woman  against  her  consent.  He  said  it  was  a 
union  carried  on  by  corruption  and  bribery  within  doors, 
by  force  and^violence  without :  that  the  promoters  of  it 
had^basely  ^betrayed  their  trust,  in  giving  up  their  inde- 
pendent: constitution  ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the.house^  to  consider  whether  or  not  men  of 
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sqch  princifdes  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  their  house 
of  representatives.  He  observed,  that  her  majesty,  by 
the  Goronation-oath,  w^  c^liged  to  maintain  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established ;  and  likewise  bound 
by  the  same  oath  to  defend: the  Presbyterian,  kirk  of 
Scotland  in  one  and  the  same  kingdom .  Now.,  said:  he, 
after  this  union. is  in  force,  who  shall  administer :  thi» 
oath  to  her  majesty  ?  It  is. not  the  business  of  the  Scots, 
who  are  incapable  of  it,  and  no  well-wishers  to  the  church 
of  England.  It  is  then  only  the  part  of  the  bishops^  to 
do  it^;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  reverend  per-« 
sons  will,  or  can,  acta  thing  so  contrary  to  their  own 
order  and  institution,  as  thus  to.  promote  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  church-government  in  the 
united  kingdom  ?  He  added,  that  the  church  of  Eng-^ 
land  being  established  jure  dwino,  and  the  Scots  pre-^ 
tending  that  the  kirk  was  sisojure  divino,  he  could  not 
tell  how  two  nations  that  clashed  in  so  essential  an  arti- 
cle could  umte  :  he  therefore  thought  it  prop^  to  con- 
sult theconvocatiqn  about  this  critical  ;point.'  A  motion 
was  made,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  which  im^ 
plies  a  peremptory  agreement  to  an  incorporating  union; 
should  be  postponed;  and  that  the  house  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  intended 
union  contained  in  the  other  articles.  This  proposal 
being  rejected,  some  tory  members  quitted  the  house  i 
and  all  the  articles  were  examined  and  approved  without 
&rther  opposition.  The  whigs  were  so  eager  .in  the  pro* 
secution  of  this  point,,  that  they  proceeded,  in  a  very  su- 
perficial manner,  and  with  such  precipitation  as  furnished 
their  enemies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to  affirm,  that 
they  bad  not  considered  the  treaty  with  the  coolness 
and  deliberation  which  an  affair  of  this  importance  re- 
quired. 

§  XUI.  Before  the. lords  began  to  investigate  the  ar- 
tides  6f  the  union,  they,  at  the  instance  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  security 
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of  the  church  of  England^  to  be  inserted  as  a  fimdaineii- 
tal  and  essential  part  of  that  treaty.  It  passed  throt:^ 
bol^  houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  On  the  15th  day  of  February,  the  debates  con^ 
eerning  die  union  began  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  queen 
being  present,  and  the  bi^op  of  Sarum^  chaimKin  of  tbe 
committee.  The  earls  of  Itochester,  Anglesey^  and 
Nottingham^  argued  agaiinst  the  union ;  as  did  the  bishop 
cf  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Haversfaam,  in  a  premedi-* 
tated  harangue,  said  the  question  was.  Whether  two  na- 
tions^ independent  in  their  sovereignties,  that  had  their 
distinct  laws^  and  interests,  their  dififerent  forms  of  wor- 
sbSp,  church-government  and  order,  should  be  united 
mto  one  kingdom  f  He  supposed  it  a  union:  made  up  of 
so  many  mismatched  pkces,  of  such  jarring,  incongru* 
ous  ingredients,  that,  should  it  ever  take  efiect,  it  would 
carry  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  standing  power 
and  force^  to  keep  them  from  falling  asunder  and  break* 
11^  in  pffioes  every  moment.  He  repeated  ^hat  had 
been  said  by  lord  Bacon,  that  a  unity  pieced  up  by  di-- 
reet  admission  of  contrarieties  in  the  fimdamental  points 
of  it,  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  which 
were  made  of  iron  and  clay-*-they  may  cleave  together^ 
but  wodd  never  incorporate.  He  dissented  from  the 
union  for  the  sake  of  the  good  old  English  constituticHi, 
in  which  he  dreaded  some  alteration  from  the  additional 
weight  of  sixty^ane  Scottish  members,  and  these  too  re^ 
turned  by  a  Scottish  privy-counciL  He  took  notice  that 
ebovt  one  hundred  Scottish  peers,  and  as  many  com* 
moners,  were  excluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia* 
ment^  though  they  had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to 
sit  there,  as  any  English  peer  had  of  sitting  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  England.  He  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
this  precedent ;  and  asked  what  security  any  peer  of 
England  had  for  this  right  and  privilc^  of  peerage, 
which  those  lords  had  not.  He  said,  if  ^e  bishops 
would  weaken  their  own  cause,  so  far  as  to  give  up.  the 
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two  great  points  of  episcopsd  ordmation  and  cotifirma-' 
tbn ;  if  they  would  api^ove  and  ratify  the  act  fen*  secur-- 
ing  the  Presbyterian  c^urch*govemmeat  in  Scotland^  as 
the  tn^  Protestant  religion  and  purity  of  worship ;  th^ 
must  give  up  that  which  had  been  oontended  for  between 
tfaem  and  the  Presbyterians  £br  thirty  years,  and  been  de- 
fended by  the  greatest  and  most  learned  n»sn  in  the 
church  of  England.  He  objected  to  the  exempting  $t' 
tides^  by  which  heritable  offices  and  superiorities  were 
reserved.  He  affirmed  that  the  union  was  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  Scottish  nation :  that  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  had  been  so  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  so  bold  as  to  reach  even  to  the  doors  of  thjs 
parliament:  that  the  parliament  itself  had  suspended 
their  beloved  clause  in  the  act  of  seoirity  for  armii^ 
the  people :  that  the  government  had  issued  a  proobfr- 
mation^  pardoning  all  slaughter,  bloodshed,  and  maim* 
ing,  committed  upon  those  who  should  be  found  in  tu- 
mults. Prom  tbese  circumstances  he  condluded,  diait 
the  Scottish  nation  was  averse  to  an  incoqxirating  union, 
which  he  looked  upoq  as  one  of  the  most  dangemus  ex- 
periments to  both  nations.  Lords  North  and  Grey  oom^ 
plfuned  of  die  small  and  unequal  proportion  of  the  land- 
tax  inq)06ed  upon  Scotland.  The  eari  of  Nottingham 
said,  it  was  highly  unreasonable  that  the  Scots^  who 
were  by  the  treaty  let  into  all  the  brandies  of  the  Eneg- 
fish  tr^e^  and  paid  so  little  towards  the  expense  df  the 
government,  should  moreover  have  such  a  round  sotn  by 
way  of  equivalient.  The  same  topics  were  insisted  upon 
by  the  lords  North  wd  Grey,  Guernsey,  Granville^  to- 
well,  and  Abingdin>.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
having  opposed  every  article  sqiarately,  concluded  with 
words  to  this  effect :  *^  As  sh*  John  Maynard  said  to  the 
late  king  at  the  involution,  that,  having  buried  all  hb 
contemporariito  in  Westminstavhall^  he  was  a&mdy  if  his 
miajesty  had  not  ootne  hi  that  very  juncture  of  time,  he 
mi^  have  likewke  outiivtad  the  very  laws ;  so,  if  this 
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unbn  do  pass,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  it  will; 
I  may  justly  affirm  I  have  outlived  all  the  laws,  and  the 
very  constitution  of  England :  I  therefore  pray  to  God 
to  avert  the  dire  efiects  which  may  probably  ensue  from 
such  an  inocHporating  union ." 

•  §tXIV.  Thesearguments  and  objections  were  answered 
by  the  lord- treasurer  Godolphin,  the  earls  of  Sunder- 
land and  Wharton,  the  lords  Townshend,  Hallifax,  and 
Somers^  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  Sarum; 
They  observed,  that  such  an  important  measure  could 
not  be  effected  without  some  inconveniences ;  but  that 
these  ought  to  be  borne,  in  consideration  of  the  great-* 
ness  of  die  advantage :  that  the  chief  dangers  to  which 
the  church  was  exposed  arose  from  France  and  popery ; 
and  this  imion  would  efiectually  secure  it  against  these 
evils ;  that  Scotland  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of  England^ 
which  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  expensive  army. 
Should  a  Wjar  break  out  between  the  two  nations/  and 
Scotland  be  conquered,  yet  even  in  that  case  it  woukl  be 
necessary  to.  keep  it  under  with  a  standing  army,  which 
any  enterprising  prince  might  modeil  for  his  ambitiotis 
purposes,  and,  joining  with  the  Scots,  enslave  his  Eng-^ 
lish  dominions :  that  any  union  after  a  conquest  would 
be  compulsive,  consequently  of  short  duration ;  whereas 
now  it. was  voluntary,  it  would  be  lasting:  that  with 
regard,  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  all  heats  aiid  animosities 
might  be  allayed  by  sofl  and  gentle  management.  The 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  though  they  professed  different 
religions,  were  yet  united  in  one  general  body ;  and  the 
diet  of  Germany  was  composed  of  princes  and  states, 
among  whom  three  different  persuasions  prevailed;  so 
that  two  sorts  of  discipline  might  very  well  sub3ist  under 
one  legislature/  If  there  was  any  danger  on  either  side, 
it  threatened  the  Scots  mudi  more  than  theEnglish,'as 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  could  certainly  be 
too  hard  for  forty-five;  and,  in  the  house  of  lords,  "six^ 
and*twenty  .  bishops  would  always  preponderate  aga^ist 
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foxteen  peers  fr^m  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  made  by  the  lords  of  the  tory  interest^  every 
article  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  though  not 
without  a  good  number  of  protestations :  and  a  bill  of 
ratification  was  prepared  in  the  lower  house  by  sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  solicitorrgeneral,  in  such  an  artful  manner 
as  to  prevent  all  debates.*  All  the  articles,  as  they 
passed,  in  Scotland,  were  recited  by  way  of  preamble,  to- 
other with  the  acts  made  in  both  parliaments  for  the 
security  of  the  several  churches ;  and  in  •  conclusion, 
there  was  one  clause,  by  which  the  whole  was  ratified 
and  enacted  into  a  law.  By  this  contrivance,  those  who 
were  desirous  of  starting  new  difficulties  found  them-» 
selves  disabled  from  pursuing  their  design.  Th^  could 
not  ob^t  to.  the  recital,  which  was  barely  matter  of  fact; 
and  they  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  oppose  the  gene* 
nd  enacting  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  pro* 
moted  it  with  such  zeal,  that  it  passed  by  a  minority  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteei),  before  the  others  had  recol- 
lected  themselves  from  the  surprise  which  the  structure 
of  the  bill  had  occasioned.^  It  made  its  way  through 
the  house  of  lords  with  equal  dispatch ;  and/ when  it 
received  the  royal  sanction,  the  queen  expressed  the  ut« 
most  satis&ction.  She  said  she  did  not  doubt  but  it 
would  be  remembered  and  spoke  of  hereafter,  to  the 
honour  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  to  such  a  happy  conclusion.  She  desired  that  her 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms  should  from  henceforward 
behave  with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  towards 
one  another,  that  so  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  had  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people. 

§  XV.  As  the  act  of  union  did  not  take  place  till  the 
first  of  May,  a  great  number  of  traders  in  both  king- 
doms resolved'  to  make  advantage  of  this  interval.     The 

*  Burnet.  Boyer.  Qaincy.  Torcy.  I'indall.  Feuquieres.  Hist  of 
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St^foh  proposed  to  export  into  Soothnd  such  commo- 
dtties  as  entitled  them  to  a  drawback^  with  a  view  to 
bring  them  back  after  the  first  of  May.  The  Scots,  on 
the  other  hand^  as  their  duties  were  much  lower  than 
those  in  England^  intended  to  import  great  quantities  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandise,  which  tiiey  could 
aell  at  a  greater  advantage  in  England  after  the  unions 
when  there  would  be  a  free  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Some  of  the  ministers  embarked  in  this  fraudu^ 
)en.t  design,  which  alarmed  the  merchants  of  England 
to,  such  a  degree,  that  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
thje  commons*  Resolutions  were  immediately  taken  in 
the  house  against  these  practices,  and  a  bill  was  prepared; 
but  the  lords  apprehending  that  it  in  some  measure 
infringed  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  that  it  might 
give  umbrage  to  the  Scottish  nation,  it  was  dropped. 
The  frauds  had  been  in  a  good  measure  prevented  by  the 
previous  resolutions  of  the  house,  and  the  1st  day  of 
May  was  now  at  hand ;  so  that  the  bill  was  thought  un« 
necessary.  On  the  a4th  day  of  April  the  queen  pro- 
rogued the  parliament^  after  having  given  them  to  un* 
derstand,  that  she  would  continue,  by  proclamation,  the 
lords  and  commons  already  assembledi  as  members  in 
the  first  British  parliament  on  the  part  of  England^ 
pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  acts  of  par* 
liatnent  of  both  kingdoms,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  unbn^ 
The  parliament  was  accoidingly  revived  by  proclamation^ 
and  another  issued  to  convoke  the  6rst  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  23d  day  of  October.  The  Soots 
f^paired  to  London,  where  they  were  well  received  by 
the  queen,  who  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  on  the  earls 
of  Roxburgh  and  Montrose^  She  likewise  granted  a 
commission  for  a  new  privy-council  in  that  kingcfom,  to 
be  in  fc^ce  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  the 
nation  might  not  be  disgusted  by  too  sudden  an  altera- 
tion of  outward  appearances.  The  1st  of  May  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving ;  and  congratu- 
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lalory  addresises  were  sent  up  from  aU  parts  of  En^and ; 
bat  the  university  of  Oxfoi'd  prepared  ^o  eompltment ; 
and  the  Scots'  were  wholly  silent  On  this  occasion, 

^  XVI.  In  the  course  of  this  sessicm  the  commonsj 
m  an  address  tb  the  queea^  desired  she  would  resettle 
the  islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis,  in  the  West 
In<fies,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  They 
likewise  resolved,  that  an  humble  address  should  be  pre* 
sented  to  her  majesty,  praying  she  would  concert  mea- 
sures  for  suppressii^  a  body  of  pirates,  who  had  made  a 
tettlement  on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  as  also  for  re* 
coverii^  and  preserving  the  ancient  possessions,  trade, 
and  fishery,  in  Newfoundland.  The  French  refugee^ 
likewise  delivered  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  recapitu? 
ktiiig  the  bei&fits  which  the  persecuted  Protestants  in 
France  had  reaped  from  the  assistance  of  her  royal  pro* 
genitors,  acknowledging  their  own  happiness  in  living 
under  her  gentle  government,  among  a  people  by  whon) 
they  had  been  so  kindly  entertained  when  driven  from 
their  native  country ;  and  imploring  her  majesty's  inter* 
position  and  goodof&ces  in  favour  of  their  distressed  and 
persecuted  brethren  abroad.  She  graciously  received 
this  address,  declaring  ^e  had  always  great  compassion 
for  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  Protestants  i^ 
France ;  that  she  would  communicate  her  thoughts  on 
this  subject  to  her  allies ;  and  she  e:xpressed  her  bc^ 
that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  should  effectually 
answer  the  intent  of  their  petition,  in  the  month  of 
May  she  granted  an  audience  to  an  ambassador-extra* 
ordinary  6vm  the  czar  of  Muscovy ,  who  ddivered  a  letter 
from  his  master,  containing  complaints  of  king  Angus* 
tus,  who  had  maltreated  the  Russian  troops  sent  to  his 
assiistan^,  ccmc^uded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  Charles 
king  of  Sweden,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  allies, 
and  surrendered  count  Patkul,  the  Muscovite  minister, 
as  a  deserter,  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  even  to  the  practice  of  barbarians. 
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He  therefore  desired  her  Britannic  majesty  would  uise 
her  good  offices  for  the  (enlargement  of  the  count  and 
the  other  Russian  prisoners  detained  at  Stockholm ; 
and  that  she  would  take  into  her  protection  the  remains 
of  the  Russian  auxiliaries  upon  the  Rhine,  t\\Bt  they 
might  either  enter  into  the  service  of  the  allies,  or  be 
at  liberty  to  return  in  safety  to  their  own  country.  The 
queen  actually  interposed  in  behalf  of  Patkul ;  but  her 
intercession  proved  ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy  minis- 
ter was  put  to  death  with  all  the  circumstances  of  wanton 
barbarity.  As  many  severe  and  sarcastic  writings  had 
lately  appeared,  in  which  the  whigs  and  ministry  were 
reviled,  and  reflections  hinted  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
queen's  person,  the  government  resolved  to  make  ex- 
amples of  the  authors  and  publishers  of  these  licentious 
productions.  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  was  twice  pilloried  for 
a  copy  of  verses,  entitled,  "  The  Country  Parson's  Ad- 
vice to  the  Lord-Keeper,"  and  a  letter  which  he  after- 
ward wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley.  William  Ste- 
phens, rector  of  Sutton  in  Surrey,  underwent  the  same 
sentence,  as  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called,  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Edward  Ward  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory,  for  having 
written  a  burlesque  poem  on  the  times,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hudibras  Redivivus;"  and  the  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  William  Pittes,  author  of  a  performance, 
entitled,  "  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  England's  Memo- 
rial fairly  stated." 

§  XVIL  The  lower  house  of  convocation  still  conti- 
nued to  wrangle  with  their  superiors ;  and  though  they 
joined  the  upper  house  in  a  congratulatory  address  to 
the  queen  on  the  success  of  her  arms,  they  resolved  to 
make  application  to  the  commons  against  the  union. 
The  queen  being  apprized  of  their  design,  desired  the 
archbishop  to  prorogue  them  for  three  weeks,  before 
the  expiration  of  which  the  act  of  union  had  passed  in 
parliament.   The  lower  house  delivered  a  representation. 
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to  the  bishops,  in  which  they  affirmed,  no  such  proroga- 
tion had  ever  been  ordered  during  the  session  of  parlia-^ 
ment.  The  bishops  found  in  their  records  seven  or  eight 
precedents  of  such  prorogations,  and  above  thirty  in- 
stances of  the  convocation  having  sat  Sometimes  before, 
and  sometimes  after,  a  session  of  parliament :  nay,  somcr 
times  even  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The 
queen,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop,  intimating,  that  she  looked  upon  the 
lower  house  as  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  her  royal  supre- 
macy ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  should 
be  attempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  such  means 
for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted.  The  pro- 
locutor absenting  himself  from  the  convocation,  the 
archbishop  pronounced  sentence  of  contumacy  against 
him.  The  lower  house,  in  a  protestation,  declared  this 
sentence  unlawful  and  altogether  null.  Nevertheless, 
the  prolocutor  made  a  fall  submission,  with  which  the 
jarchbishop  was  satisfied,  and  the  sentence  was  repealed. 
About  this  period  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  sir  Charles 
Hedges.  This  change  was  not  effected  without  great 
opposition  from  Harley,  who  was  in  his  hea,rt  an  enemy 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  all  his  adherents ;  and 
had  already,  by  his  secret  intrigues,  made  considerable 
progress  in  a  scheme  for  superseding  the  influenceof  the 
dotchess. 

§  XVIII.  The  French  king  at  this  juncture  seemed 
to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good  fortune. 
He  had  sustained  such  a  number  of  successive  defeats  as 
had  drained  his  kingdom  of  people,  and  his  treasury  was 
almost  exhausted.  He  endeavoured  to  support  the  credit 
of  his  government  by  issuing  mint-bills,  in  imitation  of 
the  bank-notes  of  England  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his 
precautions,  they  passed  at  a  discount  of  three-and- fifty 
percent.  The  lands  lay  uncultivated ;  the  manufactures 
could  be  no  longer  carried  on ;  and  the  subjects  perished 
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With  famine.  The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
prosper  in  every  quarter.  They  had  become  masters  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  at  Ramillies ;  the  army  of  king  Charles  was 
considerably  reinforced ;  a  scheme  was  formed  for  the 
conquest  of  Toulon,  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  queen  Anne,  and  assisted  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
'England  and  Holland,  under  the  command  of  sir  Clou- 
desley  Shovel.  In  a  word,  France  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  from  which  nothing  in  aB 
probability  could  have  saved  her,  but  the  jealousy  and 
misconduct  of  the  confederates.  Lewis,  by  virtue  of  his 
capitulation  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  was  enabled  to 
send  such  reinforcements  into  Spain,  as  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  in  that  country ;  while  the  distractions 
in  the  council  of  king  Charles  prevented  that  unanimity 
and  concurrence,  without  which  no  success  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  earl  of  Peterborough  declared  against  an 
offensive  war,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  sub- 
sistence in  Castile ;  and  advised  Charl^  3  to  trust  to  the 
expedition  against  Toulon.  This  opinion  he  sent  from 
Italy,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn. 

§  XIX.  Charles,  however,  was  persuaded  to  penetrate 
once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  they  should  appear..  On  the  1 3th  day  of  March 
the  army  was  assembled  at  Caudela,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the  auspices  of  the  mar- 
quis das  Minas,  to  whom  the  earl  of  Galway  was  second 
in  command.  They  marched  towards  Yecla,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Vilena ;  but,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  advanced  on  the  14th  day  of  April  in  four 
columns  towards  the  town  of  Almanza,  where  the  enemy 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  number  being 
considerably  superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  The 
battle  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
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front  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The  English  and 
Datch  squadrons  on  the  left,  sustained  by  the  Portuguese 
horse  of  the  second  line,  were  overpowered  after  a  gallant 
resistance.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  battalions 
from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  obliged  the  enenly  to 
give  way,  and  drove  their  first  upon-  their  second  line  \ 
but  the  Portuguese  cavalry  on  the  right,  being  broketi 
at  the  first  charge,  their  foot  betook  themselves  to  flight; 
so  that  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  being  left  naked 
on  the  flanks,  were  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every 
side.  In  this  dreadful  emergency,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  square,  and  retired  from  the  field  of  battle. 
By  this  time  the  men  were  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  and 
dl  their  ammunition  exhausted :  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  country,  abandoned  by  their  horse,  destitute  of  pro- 
vision, and  cut  ofFfix^m  all  hope  of  supply.  Moved  by 
these  dismal  considerations,  they  capitulated,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  y^ar,  to  the  amount  of 
thirteen  battalions.  The  Portuguese,  and  part  of  the 
English  horse,  with  the  infantry'  that  guarded  the  bag- 
gage, retreated  to  Alcira,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Galway ,  with  about  five-and-twenty  hundred  dra- 
goons, which  he  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle. 
About  three  thousand  men  of  the  a^Uied  army  were  killed 
Mspoa  the  spot,  and  among  that  number  brigadier  Rilli- 
g£ew,  with  many  offi.oers  of  distinction.  The  earl  of 
Galway,  who  charged  hi  person  at  the  head  of  Guiscard  s 
dragoons,  received  two  deep  cuts  in  the  face.  The 
marquis  das  Minas  was  run  through  the  arm,  and  saw 
his  concubine,  who  feught  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon, 
killed  by  his  side :  the  lords  Tyrawley,  Mark  Ker,  and  co- 
lonel Clayton,  were  wounded :  all  their  artillery,  together 
with  a  hundred  and  twentj^  colours  and  standards,  and 
about  ten  thousand  men,  were  taken ;  so  that  no  victory 
could  be  more  complete ;  yet  it  was  not  purchased  with- 
out the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  slain  in  the  acti(H), 
including  some  officers  of  eminence.  The  duke  of  Ber- 
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wick,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  Philip,  acquired 
a  great  addition  of  fame  by  his  conduct  and  behaviour 
before  and  during  the  engagement ;  but  his  authority 
was  superseded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  arrived  in 
the  army  immediately  after  the  battle.  This  prince 
seemed  to  entertain  some  private  views  of  his  own ;  for 
he  took  no  effectual  step  to  improve  the  victory.  He 
began  a  private  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Galway, 
during  which  the  two  armies  lay  inactive  on  the*  banks 
of  the  Cinca ;  and  he  concluded  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Lerida,  which  was  surrendered  by  capitulation 
on  the  2d  day  of  November :  then  the  troops  on  both 
sides  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  earl  of  Galway  and 
the  marquis  das  Minas  embarked  at  Barcelona  for  Lis- 
bon, and  general  Carpenter  remained  commander  of  the 
English  forces  quartered  in  Catalonia,  which  was  now 
the  only  part  of  Spain  that  remained  to  king  Charles. 

§  XX.  The  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  might  have  succeeded,  if  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
the  maritime  powers,  had  not  divided  his  army  in  Italy,  by 
detaching  a  considerable  body  through  the  ecclesiastical 
state  towards  Naples,  of  which  he  took  possession  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Besides,  ten  thousand  recruits,  des- 
tined for  the  imperial  forces  in  Italy,  were  detained  in 
Germany,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  remained  in  Saxony,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  very 
indifferent  terms  with  the  emperor.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  English  hnd  Dutch  fleets,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene  passed  the  Var**  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 

*  This  passage  was  effected,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  French,  who 
thought  the  works  they  had  raised  on  that  river  were  impregnable.  The 
honour  of  the  enterprise  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  gallantry 
of  sir  John  Norris  and  the  English  seamen.  That  bfave  officer,  embark- 
ing in  boats  with  six  hundred  sailors  and  marines,  entered  the  river,  and 
were  rowed  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's  works,  where  they  madp 
such  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack,  that  the  French  virere  imme- 
diately driven  from  that  part  of  their  intrenchments ;  then  sir  John  land- 
ed witli  his  men,  clambered  over  the  works  that  were  deemed  ioacoes- 
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at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
inarched  directly  towards  Toulon,  whither  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons.     The  French  king  was  extremely 
alarmed  at  this  attempt,  as  five  thousand  pieces  of  can- 
non, vast  magazines,  and  the  best  part  of  his  fleet,  were 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  entirely  taken  or  destroyed*     The  whole  kingdom 
of  France  was  filled  with  consternation  when  they  found, 
their  enemies  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country.  The 
monarch  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  his  subjects  exerted  themselves 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  for  its  preservation.  The 
nobility  of  the  adjacent  provinces  armed  their  servants 
and  tenants,  at  the  head  of  whom  they  marched  into  the 
city :  they  coined  their  plate,  and  pawned  their  jewels, 
for  money  to  pay  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  for- 
tifications; and  such  industry  was  used,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  town  and  harbour,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected^ were  put  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.     The  al- 
lies took  possession  of  the  eminences  that  commanded 
the  city,  and  the  ordnance  being  landed,  erected  bat- 
teries.    From  these  they  began  to  cannonade  and  bom- 
bard the  city,  while  the  fleet  attacked  and  reduced  two 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  and  co-operated  in  the 
aege  with  their  great  guns  and  bomb-ketches.     The 
garrison  was  numerous,  and  defended  the  place  with 
great  vigour.    They  sunk  ships  in  the  entrance  to  the 
mote :  they  kept  up  a  prodigious  fire  from  the  ramparts: 
they  made  desperate  sallies,  and  even  drove  the  besiegers 
fi-om  one  of  their  posts  with  great  slaughter.  The  French 
king,  alarmed  at  this  design  of  his  enemies,  ordered 
troops  to  march  towards  Toulon  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions.     He  countermanded  the  forces  that  were  on 

iiMe«  and  attacking  the  defendants  sword  in  band,  eompelied  them  to  fly 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  This  detachmeat  was  sastained  by  «r 
Caovdealey  ShoveJ  in  person.  The  duke  of  SaToy^  taking  adirantag*  of 
the  enemy's  consternation,  pas^d  the  river  almost  witbontoppotitiQii. 
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their  route  to  improve  the  victory  of  Mmmn :  ft  grfat 
pert  ic^  the  drmy  under  Villars  on  the  Rhipe  was  det0€lied 
to  Provence,  and  the  oourt  of  V^^le^  4edar€4f  that 
the  duke  of  Burguiidy  should  oiarch  ot  the  head  of  a 
strong  araiy  to  the  relief  of  Toulon.  The  duke  <rf  Sa- 
voy, being  apprized  of  these  prepamtiQns,  peeing  w> 
hope  of  reducing  the  {daoe,  and  being  appnshensive  that 
his  passage  would  be  intercepted,  resolved  to  abandon 
his  enterprise.  The  artillery  being  mimbarked,  with 
the  sick  and  wouiided,  he  decamped  in  the  night,  under 
&vour  of  a  terrible  bombardment  and  cannonading  from 
the  English  ileet,  and  retreated  to  his  own  country  with- 
out molestation.''  Then  he  undertook  the  reduction  of 
Susa,  tl^  garrison  of  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
By  this  conquest  he  not  only  secured  the  key  to  his  own 
dornmipns,  but  also  opened  to  himself  a  free  passagie 
kito  Daupbini£. 

^  XXI.  Sir  Qoudesley  Shovd,  having  left  a  squadron 
with  sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  for  the  Mediterranean  service, 
set  sail  for  England  with  the  nsst  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
in  soundings  on  the  22d  day  of  October.  About  ei^t 
o'clock  at  night,  his  own  ship,  the  Association,  struck 
upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  perished  with  every  persofi. 
ofn  board.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Romney :  the  Firebrand  was  dashed  in  pieces  mx 
the  rocks ;  but  the  captain  and  four*and-twenty  men 
saved  themsdves  in  the  boat :  the  Phoenix  was  drivofi 
on  shore :  the  Royal  Anne  was  saved  by  the  presence 
of  mind  and  uncommon  dexterity  of  sir  Geprge  Byng 
and  his  officers :  the  St.  George,  commanded  by  loixl 
Dorsley,  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her 
afloat  again.  The  admiral's  body  being  cast  ashore^ 
was  stripped  and  buried  in  the  sand ;  but  afterward  dis- 

^  Had  the  duke  of  Savoy  marclied  with  ex-pedition  from  ike  Var,  be 
would  have  fovad  Itelon  MeBWlsm ;  lint  be  lingered  lo  such  a  manner 
as  giiras  TeaBOD  tobslieare  he  was  noft  hearty  ki  tbeeBterprise;  aod  M9 
e^peraliim  ware  retarded  hj  a  difimenoe  between  him  and  bit  kiaamwDi 
fprinoe  Gogefe* 
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Q^emi  rad  brought  into  Plymouth,  from  whence  it 
was  comejed  to  LondcM),  and  interred  in  Westmkister- 
aj)bey.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  born  of  mean  pa* 
j«ntage  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  but  raised  himself  to 
tfae  chief  command  at  sea,  by  his  industry,  valour,  skill, 
and  integrity.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  allies  were 
^loprosperous/    The  prince  jof  Baden  was  dead,  and  the 

P  In  the  month  of  May,  three  $hi|>s  of  the  line,  aaraely,*the  Royal  Xi>aJc, 
of  seyenty-six  guns,  commanded  by  .co^mmodore  baron  Wylde ;  the  Graf- 
ton, of  seventy  guns,  captain  Edward  Acton ;  and  the  Hampton-Court, 
of  seventy  guns,  captain  George  Clements,  sailed  as  convoy  to  the  West- 
ladia  apd  Pprtf^al  fleet  of  merqbant  ships,  amounting  to  $ve-aQd-fift|r 
sail.    They  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk  squadron,  consisting  of  ten  ships  ^f 
war,  one  frigate,  and  four  privateers,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  For- 
biD.    A  ffirious  action  immediately  ensued,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast 
jdisprc^portion  in  point  .of  number,  was  maint^ed  by  the  English  com- 
modore with  greal  gallantry,  until  captain  Acton  was  killed,  captain 
Clements  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grafton  and  Hampton -Court  were 
lakeo,  after  having  sank  the  Salisbury,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
iEreocti :  then  the  commodore,  haying  eleven  ieot  w.atef  in  his  hold,  ,^afh 
.engaged  himself  from  the. enemy,  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and 
ran  his  ship  aground  near  Dungeness ;  but  she  afterward  floated,  and 
be  brought  her  safe  into  the  Downs.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  frigate 
ap^  |)rive^eers  made  prize  of  twwity-one  F^glish  merchiant-^ips  of  great 
value,  which^  with  the  Grafton  and  Hampton-Court,  Sorbin  conveyed  in 
triumph  to  Dunkirk.    In  July  the  same  active  oflicer  took  fifteen  ships 
belongingito  the  Kusspm  company,  off  the  coast  of  Lapland :  in  8ep(tem- 
lier  he  joined  another  squadron  fitted  out  at  Barest,  upder  tho  coojiinand- 
of  the  celebrated  M.  du  GuaiTrouin,  and  these  attacked,  off  the  Lizard, 
the  convoy  of  the  Portugal  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Cumberland,  captain 
SMuacd  Edwards,  of  eighty  guns;  the  DevoiiAhire,  of  eighty ;  the  HoyfBtX 
Oak,  of  seventy-six ;  the  Chester  and  Ruby,  of  jGfty  gjios  etaob.    Though 
the  French  squadron  did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  the  ^ng- 
fah  captains  maintained  the  action  for  many  hours  with  surprising  valour. 
Allengtb  the  Devonshire  was  obliged  to  yield  to  i^up^or  nurnbera  ;  the 
Cumberland  blew  up;  the  Chester  and  Huby  were  taken ;  the  Royal  Oak 
fimght  her  way  through. the  midst  of  her  enemies,  and  arrived  safe  in  the 
hprboBirpf  Kinsale;  and  the  Lisbon  fleet  saved  themselves,  by  making 
the  best  of  their  way  during  the  engagement.    Since  the  battle  off  Ma- 
bga,  the  French  king  had  never  dared  to  keep  the  sea  with  a  large  fleet* 
but  carried  on  a  kind  of  piratical  war  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  distress  the 
tmie  of  £ngland.    He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  these  mea- 
tofes,  by  the  correspondence  which  his  ministers  carried  on  with  some 
wretches  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  and  other  officers,  who  basely  be- 
tnyed  their  country  in  transmitting  to  France  such  intelligence  con- 
eeming  the  convoys  appointed  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  as  en^ 
abled  the  enemy  to  attack  them  at  advantage.    In  the  course  of  ttiis 
year   the  French-  fishery,  stages,  ships,  and  vessels,  in   Newfoupdiand 
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German  army  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  could  not  defetid 
the  lines  of  Buhl  against  the  mareschal  -de  Villars,  who 
broke  through  this  work,  esteemed  the  rampart  of  Ger-- 
many,  reduced  Rastadt,  defeated  a  body  of  horse,  laid 
the  dutchy  of  Wirlemberg  under  contribution,  tookStut* 
gard  and  Schondorf,  and  routed  three  thousand  Ger- 
mans intrenched  at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Janus,  who  was  made  prisoner.  In  all  probability, ; 
this  active  officer  would  have  made  great  progress  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  not 
he  been  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  in 
consequence  of  his  army's  being  diminished  by  sending 
off  detachments  to  Provence.  The  imperial  army  retired 
towards  Hailbron,  and  the  command  of  it,  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor  and  allies,  assumed  by  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  who .  restored  military  discipline,  and  acted 
^ith  uncommon  prudence  and  circumspection ;  but  he 
had  not  force  sufficient  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of 
importance.  . 

§  XXII.  In  the  month  of  April  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough set  out  from  the  Hague  for  Leipsick,  with  a  letter 
from  the  queen  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whose  de- 
signs were  still  so  mysterious,  that  the  confederates  could 
not  help  being  alarmed  at  his  being  in  the  heart  of  Grer- 
many.  The  duke  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most  proper 
ambassador,  to  soothe  his  vanity,  and  penetrate  into  his 
real  intention.**  He  found  this  original  character,  not 
sipiple,  but  sordid  in  his  appearance  and  economy,  sa- 
vage in  his  deportment,  ferocious,  illiterate,  stubborn, 
implacable,  and  reserved.     The  English  general  assailed 

weYo  taken,  burned,  and  destroyed,  by  captain  John  Underdowp,  of  t&Q 
Falkland. 

^  When  the  duke  arrived  in  his  coach  at  the  qupu-ters  of  count  Piper^ 
of  whom  he  had  demanded  an  audience,  ho  wais  given  to  understand  ihM, 
the  count  was  busy,  and  obliged  to  wait  half  an  hour  before  the  Swedipb 
,  minister  came  down  to  receive  him.  When  he  appeared  at  last,  iiie  dfdc^ 
alighted  from  his  coach,  put  on  his  hat,  passed  the  count  without  saliil* 
ing  him,  and  went  aside  to  the  wall,  where  having  staid  some  time,  h^ 
returned,  and  accosted  him  with  the  most  polite  address. 
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him  on  the  side  of  his  vanity^  the  only  part  by  which; 
he  was  acicessible.  '*  Sire  (said  he),  I  present  td  your 
majesty  a  letter,  not  from  the  chancery,  but  from  the 
heart  of  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  written  with  her 
own  hand.  Had  not  her  sex  prevented  her  from  tdking 
80  long  a  journey,  she  would  have  crossed  the  sea  td  see 
a  prince  admired  by  the  whole  universe.  I  esteeni  my- 
self happy  in  having  the  honour  of  assuring  your  ma- 
jesty of  my  regard ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  great  hap* 
piness,  if  my  affairs  would  allow  me  to  learn,  under  so 
great  a  general  as  your  majesty^  what  I  want  to  know 
in  the  art  of  war/*  Charles  was  pleased  with  this  over- 
strained compliment,  which  seems  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  a  raw,  unintelligent  barbarian,  unacquainted 
with  the  characters  of  mankind.  He  professed  parti- 
cular veneration  for  queen  Anne,  as  well  as  for  the  per- 
son of  her  ambassador,  and  declared  he  would  take  no 
steps  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grand  ^alliance.  Never- 
theless, the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  has  been  ques- 
tioned«  The  French  court  is  said  to  have  gained  over 
his  minister,  count  Piper,  to  their  interest.  Certain  it 
is,  he  industriously  sought  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
emperor,  and  treated  him  with  great  insolence,  until  he 
Submitted  to  all  his  demands.  The  treaty  being  con- 
cluded upon  the  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impose,  he 
had  no.  longer  the  least  shadow  of  pretence  to  continue 
bis  disputes  with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  therefore  be- 
gan his  march  for  Poland,  which  was  by  this  time  over- 
run by  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

§  XXIII.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returning  from 
Saxony,  assembled  the  allied  army  at  Anderlach,  near 
Brussels,  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and,  understanding 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  forces,  had  quitted  their 
lines,  he  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  a  design  to  engage 
them  in  the  plain  of  Fleurus.  But,  receiving  certain 
int^igence  that  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
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afllies  in  nfuftiber,  by  the  hdp  of  drafts  frdih  all  the  garri- 
sons^ he  retreated  towards  Brossel^^  audi  took  poM  at 
Milder t;  while  the  French  advanced  to  Gemblonfs. 
Both  armies  lay  ifiactive  until  the  enemy  sent  off  a  large 
detachment  towards  Provence.  Then  the  duke  of 
Marlboroiagh  and  general  d'Auverquerqtie  resolved  to 
attack  them  in  their  fortified  camp  at  Gtembloars.  Btit- 
they  retreated  with  such,  celerity  frotti  one  post  td  ano- 
ther, that  the  confederates  could  not  come  up  with  them 
Until  they  were  safely  encamped  with  the  right  at  Poiit- 
a-Tresift,  and  their  left  under  the  cannon  of  Lisle,  covet- 
ed with  the  river  Scheldt,  and  secured  by  intrenchmerits.- 
The  allies  chose  their  camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged  uft-^ 
der  the  cannOn  of  Tournay,  within  a  league  of  the  ene- 
my; but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  hazstrd  in  en- 
gagement ;  and  both  armies  went  into  wintei^^qulSaf tei^ 
in  the  latter  end  of  October.  The  duke  of  MWlbO- 
rOugh  set  out  for  Frankfort,  \<rhere  he  conferred  ^f  h 
the  electors  of  Ment^,  Hanover,  and  Palatitie,  about 
the  operations  of  the  next  catripaign :  then  he  retOnied 
to  the  Hague,  and  having  concerted  the  necesscrf'y  mea- 
sures with  the  deputies  of  the  states-general,  embstfked- 
for  England  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

§  XXIV.  The  queen's  private  favour  w^s  liow  shifts 
to  a  new  object.  The  dutchess  of  Marlboroiigh  wa& 
supplanted  by  Mrs.  Masham,  her  own  kinswoman, 
whom  she  had  rescued  from  indigence  and  obscurity. 
This  favourite  succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  her  sovereign  which  the  dutchess  had  formerly 
possessed.  She  was  more  humble,  pliable,  aild  obliging, 
than  her  first  patroness,  who  had  played  the  tyrant,  anrf 
thwarted  the  queen  in  some  of  her  most  respected  iMX^^ 
krts.  Her  majesty's  prepossession  in  fstvour  of  the  torie^ 
and  high-churchmen  was  no  longer  insolently  GOii- 
demtied,  and  violently  opposed.  The  new  cottfidattte 
conformed  to  all  her  prejudices,  and  encouraged  all  her 
designs  \^ith  assent  and  gippi*6batiofri.     In  political  in- 
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trigtt^  she  dieted  u  assoddte^  m  rather  antdlliaty^  td  M^. 
Scbfetaiy  Hafkrf»  who  had  itmnv^ted  b)tAs&If  into  the 
^leenfs  good  graces ;  and  deterniiii^  to  ssp  the  credk 
of  the  dttkeof  Marlborough  atid  the  earl  of  Godolphift. 
His  mm  was  to  unite  the  tory  interest  under  his  ^wii 
autpioes^  and  exp^  the  wbigs  from  the  advantaged  they 
pcttsesMd  wider  the  government.    His  chief  coadjutor 
in  this  tebeme  was  Henry  St*  Johti,  afterward  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke^a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  elegant  taste, 
penetrating,  eloquent^  ambitious,  and  enterprising,  whose 
tdlents  were  rather  specious  than  solid,  and  whose  piin- 
dples  were  loose  and  fluctuating.    He  was  at  Brst  con- 
tented to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  subservient  to  the 
<ksigns  of  the  secretary ;  hot,  when  he  understood  the 
full  extent  of  his  own  parts  and  influence,  he  was  fired 
mih  the  ambition  of  eclipsing  his  principal,  and  from  the 
sfhere  of  his  minister  raised  himself  to  the  character  of 
Us  rival.    These  politicians,  with  tht  assistance  of  sir 
fi^mon  Harcourt,  a  colleague  of  uncommon  ability  and 
credit^  exerted  their  endeavours  to  rally  and  reconcile 
the  disunited  tories,  who  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  queen  could  no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs: 
that'she  had  been  always  a  friend  in  her  heart  to  the  tOry 
and  high-church  party ;  and  that  she  would  now  ex- 
hibit manifest  proof  of  her  inclination  •     She  accordingly 
bestov^ed  the  bishopricks  of  Chester  and  Exeter  upon  sir 
William  Dawes  and  Dr.  Blackall,  who,  though  other- 
wise of  unblemished  characters^  had  openly  condemned 
the  revolution. 

§  XXV.  The  people  in  general  began  to  be  siok  of 
the  whig  ministry,  whom  they  had  formerly  caress^. 
To  them  they  imputed  the  burdens  under  which  they 
groaned  5  burdens  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ani- 
mated to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  At  present  they  were  discouraged  by 
the  battle  of  Almans^,  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
agahiat  'touAotkf  the  loss  of  sir  Cloudedley  Shovel^  and 
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tihe  fate  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  destroyed  or  tafeeu  bjr 
^  equadrQn  wder  the  command  of  messitore  Forbm 
and  du  Guai  Trouin,  two  of  the  most  enterprising  sea- 
officers  in  the  French  service*    No  new  advantage  had 
been  obtained  in  the  Netherlands :  France^  instead  of 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  confederacy^  seemed  to 
rise  with  fresh  vigour  from  every  overthrow :  the  Eng- 
lish traders  had  lately  sustained  repeated  losses  for  want 
of  proper  convoys :  the  coin  of  the  nation  was  visibly  di- 
minished ;  and  the  public  credit  b^an  to  decline.  The 
tones  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  and  exaggerate  these 
causes  of  discontent,  and  the  ministry  were  too  remiss 
in  taking  proper  steps  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 
Instead  of  soothing  by  gentle  measures,  and  equal  ad* 
ministration,  the  Scots^  who  had  expressed  ^uch  aver* 
sion  to  the  union,  they  treated  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  served  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  that  people.   A  stop 
was  put;  to  their  whole  commerce  for  two  months  before 
it  was  diverted  into  the  new  channel.     Three,  months 
elapsed  before  the  equivalent  was  remitted  to  that  king-- 
dom,  and  it  was  afterward  applied  to  the  most  shameful 
partiality.     Seizures  of  wines  and  other  merchandise 
imported  from  thence  into  England,  were  made  in  all 
the  northern  parts  with  an  affectation  of  severity  and 
disdain :  so  that  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  nation 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  union  and  the  governma:it. 
The  Jacobites  were  again  in  commotion.     They  held 
conferences :    they  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's :  a  great  number  of  the  most 
rigid  whigs  entered  so  far  into  their  measures,  as  to  think 
a  revolution  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  li- 
berties, independence,  and  commerce  of  their  country ; 
the  pretender's  birthday  was  publicly  celebrated  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  portend  a  universal  revolt.   Ireland  continued  quiet 
under  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom 
the  queen  had  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom* 
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A  parKament  havii^  met  at  DabUn  in  the  month  oi 
July,  presented  addresses  of  congratulation  to  her  ma- 
jesty on  the  late  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
commons  having  inspected  the  public  accounts,  resoh^ed, 
that  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  excessive  charge  by 
means  of  great  arrears  of  rent,  returned  by  the  late  trus-^ 
tees,  as  due  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  which  returns 
were  false  and  unjust ;  and  that  a  humble  representa- 
tion should  be  laid  before  her  majesty  on  this  stibject. 
They  passed  another  laudable  resolution  in  favour  of 
their  own  manufactures*  They  granted  the  necessary 
supplies,  and,  having  finished  several  bills  for  the  royal 
assent,  were  p.  orogued  on  the  29th  day  of  October. 

%  XXVI.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  the  sarnie  month, 
that  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled  at 
Westminster,  when  the  queen,  in  her  speech  to  both 
houses,  palliated  the  miscarriages  in  Provence  and  in 
Spain;    represented  the  necessity  of  making  farther- 
efforts    gainst  the   common   enemy;    and  exhorted 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  those  who  endea-^ 
voured  to  sow  jealousies  in  the  commonwealth.     The 
commons,  in  their  addresis,  expressed  the  continuance 
of  their  former  zeal  and  devotion  to  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment ;  but,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton expatiated  upon  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of 
trade,  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  navy.     He  was 
seconded  by  lord  Somers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  tory 
party;  who  proposed,  that,  previous  to  every  measure, 
they  should  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.     The  de- 
sign of  Wharton  and  Somers  was  to  raise  the  earl  of 
Orford  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
the  tones,  who  did  not  perceive  their  drift,  hoped,,  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  fix  the  blame  of  all  mis- 
management upon  the  whig  ministers.     A  day  being 
fixed  for  this  examination,  the  house  received  a  petition 
firom  the  sheriffs  and  merchants  of  London,  complaining 
pf^eat  losses  by  sea,  for  want  of  cruisers  and  convoys; 
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Md  these  coinplaizils  \Mre  proved  by  witdesses.  The  re^ 
port  WIS  sent  to  the  lord^admiral^  who  answered  all  the 
articles  separately :  then  the  torres  moved  for  an  addresa^ 
ib  which  the  blansie  of  the  miscarriages  m^ht  be  hnid 
upon  the  ministry  and  cabinet-coiimcil ;  but  the  motbn 
was  ovefraled :  the  queen  was  presented  with  a  hare 
representation  of  the  facts^  and  desired  that  she  would 
take  the  proper  measures  for  preventing  such  evils  for 
the  future. .   The  commons  made  some  progress  'm  arr 
inquiry  of  the  same  nature ;  and  brought  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  securing  the  trade  of  the  kingdom «    They 
(Cheerfully  granted  the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  en^ 
suing  year.    They  prepared  another  bill  fof  rep6aling^ 
the  Scottish  act  of  security,  and  that  about  peace  and 
war,  which  had  eicited  such  jealousy  in  the  English  na^ 
tion.     They  resolved^  that  there  should  be  but  one  pri* 
vy- council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain:  that  the 
militia  of  Scotland  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  that  of  England :  that  the  powers  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  should  be  the  same  through  the  whole 
island :  that  the  lords  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  should  gor 
circuits  twice  in  the  year :  that  the  writs  for  electing 
Scottish  members  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
should  be  directed,  and  returns  made,  in  the  same  man-^ 
ner  as  practised  in  England.     An  act  being  formed  on 
these  resolutions^  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  preserving 
the  trade  with  Portugal :  then  they  considered  the  state 
of  the  war  in  Spain. 

§  XXVIL  When  the  queen  passed  these  bills,  she 
liecommended  an  augmentation  in  the  aids  ^nd  auxi^' 
liaries  granted  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Sa-^ 
voy.  This  intimation  produced  a  debate  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  afEiirs  of  Spain.  The  services  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  were  extolled  by  the  earl  of  Rochester 
and  lord  Haversham,  who  levelled  some  oblique  re- 
flections at  the  earl  of  Galway.  Several  lords  enlarged 
upon  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  until  king 
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Cbarleg  Aipuid  be  fo&y  eetabltshed  ttfx>a  the  throne  of 
Spein«  The  earl  of  Pet^bofoygh  siaig  they  oug^  ta 
ooiitHbute  Bioe  sliiUtngs  in  the  potind  rather  thsHsi  viftke 
peace  on  any  other  terms  i  he  dedared  bimsdf  ready  to 
return  to  Spain,  and  s^ve  even  undet  the  earl  of  Gal*') 
way*  The  earl  of  Rochester  repeated  a  maxim  of  ther 
dd  dttke  of  Schomberg,  that  attacking  France  in  ihe 
N^berknds  was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  horn^^  I& 
therefore  proposed,  that  thealfies  should  stand  on  the- 
defensive  in  Flanders,  and  detach  from  thence  Meeo:  or 
twenty  thousand  meli  into  Catalonia^  He  w^s  Seconded 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  but  warmly  opposed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  urged,  that  the  great  towK» 
in  Brabant  which  he  hdd  conquered^  could  not  bo  pre"* 
seilvdd  without  a  considerable  number  of  mei!! ;  and  that# 
if  the  French  should  gain  any  advantage  in  Flanders^ 
ftom  theii'  supet'iority  in  point  of  tldmbery  the  disochi- 
tented  p^tty  hi  HoUaiKl,  which  wai  very  numerous^  and 
bore  with  impatience  the  burden  of  the  Wsf^  would  not 
M  cryifig  aloiid  for  peace.  Being  challenged  by  Ro^ 
Chester  to  shew  how  troops  could  be  procdred  for  tbd 
service  of  Italy  and  Spain^  be  assured  tl%  house^  that 
measores  bad  been  already  concerted  with  the  emperor,. 
far.  forming  an  artny  of  forty  thousand  men  under  the 
duke  of  Savoy^  for  sdiliding  powerful  succours  to  king 
Charles^  This  declaration  6nTshed  the  debate^  whk^b 
issued  in  sm  affectionate  address  to  her  m^esty.  Th6  lords 
]tablved>  that  no  p^K^e.  could  be  safe  add  botiourable  lor 
her  mlkjesty  and  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Weak 
Indies  weiie  suffered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the  houM 
of  Boorbc^.  They  presented  an  address,  in  whidnt  they 
desired  she  Would  jR'ess  the  empercn*  to  send  po\^rful  siiC'^ 
cours  to  Spahi  untdef  the  command  of  pritioe  Eugene,  with 
aH  possible  expeditiotr  to  make  good  hi&  contract  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  strengthen  the  army  on  the  fihine^ 
whk^b  wiii  t^^  hi^ly  pat  udd^  the  cdnduot  of  that 
wlae  tod  valiant  prince^  the  elector  of  Hanover.    The 
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commons  concurred  in  this  remonstrance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  queen  desired  the  emperor  to  be- 
stow the  command  in  Spain  upon  prince  Eugene.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  comply  with  this  re- 
quest ;  but  sent  thither  count  Staremberg,  who,  of  all 
the  German  generals,  was  next  to  the  prince  in  military 
reputation.  The  commons  now  proceeded  to  consider 
of  ways  and  means,  and  actually  established  funds  for 
raising  the  supply,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  six  millions. 

§  XXVIII.  At  this  period  Mr.  Harley's  character  in- 
curred suspicion,  from  the  treachery  of  William  Gregg, 
an  inferior  clerk  in  his  office,  who  was  detected  in  a 
correspondence  with  monsieur  Chamillard,  the  French 
king's  minister.  When  his  practices  were  detected,  he 
made  an  ample  confession,  and  pleading  guilty  to  his 
indictment  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  condemned  to  death 
for  high-treason.  At  the  same  time,  John  Bara  and 
Alexander  Valiere  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  cor- 
responding with  the  enemy ;  and  Claude  Baude,  secre- 
1tary  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  minister,  was,  at  the  request 
of  his  master,  apprehended  for  traitorous  practices 
against  her  majesty  and  her  government.  A  commit- 
tee of  seven  lords  being  appointed  to  examine  these 
delinquents,  made  a  report  to  the  house,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  queen  in  an  address,  importing, 
that  Gregg  had  discovered  secrets  of  state  to  the  French 
minister;  that  Alexander  Valiere  and  John  Bara  had 
managed  a  correspondence  with  the  governors  and  com- 
missaries of  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, discovered  to  the  enemy  the  stations  of  the  British 
cruisers,  the  strength  of  their  convoys,  and  the  times  at 
which  the  merchant  ships  proceeded  on  their  voyages ; 
that  all  the  papers  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Harley 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  meanest  clerks,  and  that  the  perusal  of  all  the  letters 
to  and  from  the  French  prisoners,  had  been  chiefly 
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trusted  to  Gregg,  a  person  of' a  very  suspicious  charao 
ter,  and  known  to  be  extremely  indigent.  Tlie  queeii 
grapted  a  reprieve  to  this  man,  in  hope  of.  his  making 
some  important  discovery ;  but  he  really  knew  nothing 
of  consequence  to  the  nation.  He  was  an  indigent 
Scot,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  now  offered  his  services  to  Chamillard,  with  a 
view  of  being  rewarded  for  his  treachery ;  but  he  was 
discovered  before  he  had  reaped  any  fruits  from  his  cor- 
respondence. As  he  had  no  secrets  of  importance  to 
impart,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  sherift^  in  which  he  declared  Mr.  Harley 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  his  treasonable  connexions,  not- 
withstanding some  endeavours  that  were  made  to  engage 
him  in  an  accusation  of  that  minister. 

§  XXIX.  The  queen  had  refused  to  admit  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  into  her  presence,  until  he  should  have 
vindicated  his  conduct,  of  which  king  Charles  had  com- 
plained in  divers  letters.  He  was  eagerly  desirous  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  His  military  proceedings,  his 
negotiations,  his  disposal  of  the  remittances,  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  both  houses;  but  he  produced 
such  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  original  papers,  to  jus- 
tify every  transaction,  that  his  character  triumphed  in 
the  inquiry,  which  was  dropped  before  it  produced  any 
resolution  in  parliament.  Then  they  took  cognizance 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  found  there  had 
been  a  great  deficiency  in  the  English  troops  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Almanza.  This,  however,  was  explained  so  much 
to  their  satisfection,  that  they  voted  an  address  to  the 
queen,  thanking  her  for  having  taken  measures  to  re- 
store the  affairs  in  Spain,  and  provide  foreign  troops  for 
that  service.  The  bill  for  rendering  the  union  more 
complete  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  in  the  house 
of  lords  from  the  court  party,  on  account  of  the  clause 
enacting,  that,  after  the  ist  of  May,  there  should  be 
but  one  privy-council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


^ 
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T^  njip^try,  fiodiog  it  wap  iSth-aawwsly  sjij^tted  by 
gU  th?  tones,  w^  a  ooi^i^erabie  Qpwb^  of  (the  ptH^r 
Option,  would  have  compromised  the  diiierepGe,  by  {mxh 
poking  that  the  priyy-council  of  Scotlajid  should  conti- 
nue to  the  1  St  day  of  October.  They  hiated  this  e^^pe- 
diei3.t^  in  hope  of  being  able  to  iQflu^ce  the  ensuing 
flections ;  but  their  design  being  palpable,  the  naotipn 
¥va$  overruled,  and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent :  a 
court  of  exchequer,  however,  was  erected  in  Scotland, 
^pon  the  model  of  that  in  En^and.  The  execution  of 
Qregg,  and  the  examination  of  Valiere  and  ]Sara,  who 
had  acted  as  smugglers  to  the  coast  of  France,  ^nder 
the  protection  of  Harley,  to  whom  they  engaged  for  in- 
telligence, affected  the  credit  of  that  qf)inister>  who  was 
reviled  and  traduced  by  the  emis§arie$  of  the  whig  party. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin, 
being  apprized  of  his  secret  practices  with  Mrs«  Maahaisf)^ 
wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they  could  serve  her  no  loBg^, 
ghovild  Mr.  Harley  continue  in  the  post  of  secretary. 
3eing  siwimoned  to  the  cabinet-council^  they  waited  o® 
ber  in  person,  and  expostulated  on  the  same  sutgeot. 
j^he  endeavoured  to  appease  their  resentment  wiUi  soft 
persuasion,  which  had  ijo  efect ;  and,  wheji  they  retired 
from  court,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  ^)ectators9 
$he  repaired  in  person  to  the  council.  There  Mr,  Se#- 
cretary  Harley  began  to  explain  ?the  pause  of  their  m^Xr 
M9g,  which  was  some  circiiw>stance  relating  to  foreign 
af&ir^.  .  The  duke  of  Somerset  said^  he  dM  not  seie  haw 
they  could  deliberate  on  $uch  matters  while  .the  generaj' 
and  treasurer  were  absent ;  the  other  memb^s  obse^rve^ 
a  $ujlen  sileQce ;  so  that  the  council  broke  up,  and  thi^ 
q^ueen  found  hersejf  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  by 
her  piinisters.  Next  day  her  cnajesty  ^^nt  for  th^  duk<^ 
of  jyiarlborough,  and  told  him  that  Harley  shouW 
igfiHiedi^tely  resigii  bis  office,  which  was  confew^ed  upon 
Mr.  IJenry  BoyJe,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  byt  a^ 
deeply  rcseflted  the  deportn^ignit  of  tfc^e  d*^e  £Mi4  tfe* 
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e8fi  of  Godolphki^  &om  ndhtom  Ae  mtirely  witfidrew 
her  confidenoe.  SirSiaion  Hsrcourt,  sttoraey-geiieral^ 
sir  Tfafomas  M ansd,  coixiftnoUer  of  the  faottsehold^  and 
Mr*  SL  Joim^  rdtoquisfaed  their  seyeral  poists  npon  the 
disffthce  of  Harley. 

4  XXX.  The  kiogdooi  was  at  this  period  alarmed 
With  a  threataoed  f »yasion  from  France*  The  cat»rt  of 
St.  Germaios  had  sent  over  one  oolooel  Hook>  with 
CPedenti^^  to  Scotland,  to  learn  the  situation,  numfaer, 
and  ability,  of  the  pretender^s  friends  in  that  country^ 
Iliis  minister,  by  his  misconduct,  pnodaced  a  division 
acnong  the  Scottish  Jacobites.  Being  a  creature  of  the 
duke  of  Perth,  he  attached  hionscif  wholly  to  the  duke 
of  Atbol,  and  those  otb^er  zealous  partisans,  who  were 
bait  upon  receiving  the  prouder  without  ccHsditions ; 
and  be  neglected  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  Ma« 
nschal,  and  other  adherents  c^  that  house,  who  adopted 
the  more  mod^ate  princi{4es  avowed  by  the  earl  of 
MiddJeton.  At  his  return  to  France,  he  made  such  n 
&vourabIe  report  of  the  disposition  «nd  power  of  the 
Scottish  mikm,  that  Lewis  reserved  to  equip  an  arm««* 
mmtf  and  send  over  the  pretender  to  that  kingdom. 
His  pnenbeitf^e  was,  to  establish  that  prince  on  the  throne 
of  his  aquoestors ;  but  his  leal  aim  was  to  make  a  divert 
^on  fit>m  the  Netheriaods,  and  excite  a  revolt  in  Great 
JBritain,  which  should  hinder  queen  Anne  from  exerting  . 
hef^f  against  France  on  the  continent.  He  began  tp 
make  preparaticHis  for  this  expedition  at  Dunkirk,  where 
a  sqiiiadro^  was  assemble  under  the  command  of  the 
dievalier  de  Fourbin ;  aod  ^  body  of  land-forces  weve 
embarked  with  fponsiew  de  Gace,  afterward  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  fnareschal  de  Matignon.  The 
pretender,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier 
de  St,  Geprgej  was  furnished  with  servipes  of  gold  and 
silver  plate^  sumptuous  tents^  rich  clothes  f^r  his  h£d^ 
guards,  jsplendid  liveries,  and  all  sorts  of  nepessaries^ 
even  to  profusion.    Lewis,  at  parting,  presented  hvsk 
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with  a  sword^  iBtudded  with  valuable  diamonds^  and 
repeated  what  he  had  formerly  said  to  this  adventurer's 
fathet :  **^  He  hoped  he  should  never  see  him  again^'* 
The  pope  contributed  to  the  expense  of  this  expedition, 
and  accommodated  him  with  divers  religious  inscriptions, 
which  were  wrought  upon  his  colours  and  standards. 
Queen  Anne,  being  informed  of  these  preparations,  and 
the  design  of  the  French  monarch,  communicated  to 
the  commons  the  advices  which  she  had  received  from 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  touching  the  destination 
of  the  Dunkirk  armament;  both  houses  concurred  in 
an  address,  assuring  her  they  would  assist  her  majesty 
wfth  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales>  arid  all  her  other  enemies.  Then  they  passed 
a  bill,  enacting,  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  should  be 
tendered  to  all  persons,  and  such  as  refused  to  take  it 
should  be  in  the  condition  of  convicted  recusants.  By 
another,  they  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  Oc-^ 
tober^  with  relation  to  persons  apprehended  by  the 
government  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  The 
pretender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors 
and  rebels ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who  should 
take  up  arms  against  her  majesty.  Transports  were 
hired  to  bring  over  ten  British  battalions  from  Ostend  t 
a  lafge  fleet  being  equipped  with  incredible  diligence, 
sailed  from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk,  under  the  conduct 
of  sir  John  Leake,  sir  George  Byiig,  and  lord  Diirsley* 
The  French  imagined  that  Leake  had  Sailed  to  Lisbon^ 
and  that  Britain  was  unprovided  of  ships  of  war ;  so  that 
they  were  amazed  and  confounded  when  this  fleet 
appeared  off  Mardyke  :  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to 
the  embarkation  of  their  troops :  frequent  expresses 
were  dispatched  to  Paris:  the  count  de  Fourbin  repre- 
sented to  the  French  king  the  little  probability  of  suc- 
ceeding in  this  enterprise,  and  the  danger  that  would 
attend  the  attempt ;  but  hie  received  positive  orders  to 
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embark  the  forces,  and  set  sail  with  the  first  favourable 
wind. 

§  XXXI.  The  British  fleet  being  forced  from  their 
station  by  severe  weather,  on  the  14th  day  of  March, 
the  French   squadron  sailed  on   the   17  th  from    the 
road  of  Dunkirk ;  but  the  wind  shifting,  it  anchored  in 
Newport-pits,  till  the  19th  in  the  evening,  when  they 
set  sail  again  with  a  fair  breeze,  steering  their  course  for 
Scotland.     Sir  George  Byng,  having  received  advice  of 
their  departure,  from  an  Ostend  vessel  sent  out  for  that 
purpose  by  major-general  Cadogan,  gave  chase  to  the 
enemy,  after  having  detached  a  squadron,  under  admiral 
Baker,  to  convoy  the  troops*  that  were  embarked  at 
Ostend  for  England.     On  the  10th  day  of  March,  the 
queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  where,  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  she  told  them  that  the  French  fleet  had 
sailed ;  that  sir  Greorge  Byng  was  in  pursuit  of  them ; 
and  that  ten  battalions  of  her  troops  were  expected  every 
day  in  England.     This  intimation  was  followed  by  two 
very  warm  addresses  from  the  lords  and  commons,  in 
which  they  repeated  their  assurances  of  standing  by  her 
against  all  her  enemies.     They  exhorted  her  to  perse- 
vere in  supporting  the  common  cause,  notwithstanding 
this  petty  attempt  to  disturb  her  dominions;  and  levelled 
some  severe  insinuations  against  those  who  endeavoured 
to  foment  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and  her  most 
faithful  servants.     Addresses  on  the  same  occasion  were 
sent  up  from,  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  the 
queen  seemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  designs 
of  the  enemy.     Several  regiments  of  foot,  with  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  began  their  march  for  Scotland : 
the  earl  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
that  country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
hastened  thither  to  put  that  fortress  in  a  posture  of  de- 
^ce,  and  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  to  oppose  the 
pretender  at  his  landing.  But  the  vigilance  of  sir  George 
Byng  rendered  all  these  precautions  unnecessary.     He 
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sailed  directly  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh^  where  he 
arrived  almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
took  the  advantage  of  a  land  breeze,  and  bore  away 
with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry.  The  English  admiral 
gave  chase ;  and  the  Salisbury,  one  of  their  ships,  was 
boarded  and  taken.  At  night,  monsieur  de  Fourbin 
altered  his  course,  so  that  next  day  they  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  English  squadron.  The  pretender  desired 
they  would  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  land  him  at 
Inverness,  and  Fourbin  seemed  willing  to  gratify  his 
request ;  but  the  wind  changing,  and  blowing  in  their 
teeth  with  great  violence,  he  represented  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  prosecute  the  voyage ;  and,  with  the  con- 
..  sent  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge  and  his  general, 
returned  to  Dunkirk,  after  having  been  tossed  about  a 
whole  month  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  In  the 
meantime,  sir  George  Byng  sailed  up  to.  Leith  road, 
where  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
in  a  golden  box,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  fof  his  having 
delivered  them  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under 
which  they  laboured. 

§  XXXII.  Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a 
descent  upon  Scotland.  The  people  "in  general  were 
disaffected  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  union  : 
the  regular  troops  under  Levendid  not  exceed  five-and- 
twenty  hundred  men,  and  even  great  part  of  these  would 
in  all  probability  have  joined  the  invader :  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  destitute  df  ammunition,  and  woukl  in 
all  appearance  have  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  ;, 
in  which  case  the  Jacobites  must  have  been  masters  of 
the  equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  fortress :  a  good 
number  of  Dutch  ships  loaded  with  cannon,  small  arms, 
ammunition, .  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  been 
driven  on  shore  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  where  they  would 
haVe  been  seized  by  the  friends  of  the  pretender,  had 
the  French  troops  been  landed ;  and  all  the  adherents 
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of  that  houseware  ready  to  appear  in  arms.  In  Ei^- 
land^  such  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  bank,  by 
thcxse  who  i&voured  the  invasion^  and  those  who  dreaded 
a  revolution^  that  the  public  credit  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.  The  commons  resolved,  that  whoever  design- 
edly endeavoured  to  destroy  or  lessen  the.  public  credit, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour, and  an  enemy  to  her  majesty  and  the  king- 
dom/ The  lord*treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  that  her  majesty  would  allow,  for  six  months,, 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  upon  their  bil^  which  was. 
double  the  usual  rate  ;  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  offered  to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by 
the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  Njewcastl^,  and  Som^set. 
The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish  merchants,  whose 
interest  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  the 
safety  of  the  bank,  exerted  themselves  for  its  support ;  and 
the  directors  having  called  in  twenty  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital  stock,  were  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
the  timorous  and  disaffected.  All  the  noblemen  and 
persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland^  suspected  of  an  at- 
tachment to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  were  appre- 
hended, and  either  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edin* 
burgh,  or  brought  up  to  London,  to  be  confined  in  the 
Tower  or  in  Newgate.  Among  these  was  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  found  means  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  whig  ministers ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  other  pri- 
soners were  admitted  to  bail.' 

'  fiurchet.  Hare.  Bojer.  Lookh%rt.  Feuquieres.  Daoiel.  His- 
tory of  the  duke  of  Marlborouf^.  Conduct  of  the  dntchess  of  Marlbo-* 
rough.    Friend.    Barchet.  ^Tindall.    Lives  of  the  Admirals.  Voltaire. 

"  Three  Camis9ars,»or  Protestants,  from  the  Ceyennois,  haying  made 
their  escape,  and  repaired  to  London,  acquired  about  this  time  the  ap- 
pellation of  French  prophets,  ftvm  their  enthusiastic  gesticulations,  effu- 
sions, and  convulsions;  and  even  formed  a  sect  of  their  countrymen.  The 
French  refugees^  scandalized  at  their  behayiouT;  and  authorized  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  as  superior  of  the  Frenofai  congregations,  resqlyed  to 
inquire  into  the  mission  of  these  pretended  prophets,  whose  names  were 
Elias  Marion,  John  Cavalier,  and  Durand  Fage.    They  were  declared 
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§  XXXIII.  On  the  1st  day  of  April,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  afterward  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
Writs  were  issued  out  for  new  elections,  together  with  a 
proclamation^  commanding  all  the  peers  of  North  Britain 
to  assemble  at  Holy  rood-house  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  17  th 
day  of  June,  to  elect  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them  in 
the  ensuing  British  parliament,  pursuant  to  the  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  union.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament,  the  lords  Griffin,  Clermont, 
two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  and  several  Scottish 
and  Irish  officers,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  the 
Salisbury,  were  brought  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate.  Lord  Griffin  being  at- 
tainted by  outlawry,  for  high-treason  committed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  king's-bench,  and  a  rule  made  for  his  execu- 

impostors  and  counterfeits.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  bishops,  they  continued  their  assemblies  In  Soho,  under 
tb^  countenance  of  sir  Richard  Bulkely  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled 
the  ministers  of  the  established  church ;  they  denounced  judgments 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  Britisb  nation ;  and  published 
their  predictions,  composed  of  unintelligible  jargon.  Then  they  were  pro- 
secuted at  the  expense,  of  the  French  churches,  as  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  false  prophets.  They  were  sentenced  to  pay  afine  of  twenty 
marks  each,  and  stand  twice  on  a  scaffold,  with  papers  on  their  breasts, 
denoting  their  offence :  a  sentence  -which  was  executed  accordingly  at 
Gbaring-Cross,  and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  resident  from  the 
queen  at  the  court  of  Charles,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  this 
monarch,  which  would  haye  proved  extremely  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  had  he  been  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  the  English  merchants  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the  coast  of  Barbary  into  the  ma- 
ritimo  places  of  Spain,  without  paying  any  higher  duty  than  if  that  mer- 
chaddise  had  been  the  produceof  Great  Britain ;  and  that  even  these  duties 
should  not  be  paid  till  six  months  after  the  m#rchandise  should  be  landed' 
and  sold,  the  merchants  giving  security  for  the  customs.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  carried 
on  by  a  joint  company  of  Spanish  and  British  merchants;  and  in  the 
interim,  as  the  greater  part  of  that  country  was  in  the  haqds  of  Philip, 
his  competitor  consented,  that  the  British  subjects  should  trade  fi-eely  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  with  ten  ships  of  five  hundred  tons 
each,  under  such  convoy  as  her  Britannic  majesty  should  thmk  fit  to 
appoint.^ 
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tion :  but  he  was  reprieved  from  month  to  month,  until 
he  died  of  a  natural  death  in  prison.  The  privy-council 
of  Scotland  was  dissolved :  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was 
created  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Rippon, 
marquis  of  Beverley,  and  duke  of  Dover ;  and  the  office 
of  secretary  at  war,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Henry 
St.  John,  was  bestowed  upon  Robert  Walpole,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  whose  conduct  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  About 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  distri- 
buting prizes,  in  certain  proportions,  to  the  different 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  royal  navy ;  a  regulation  that 
still  prevails. 

§  XXXIV.  The  French  king,  not  at  all  discouraged 
by  the  miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasion,  resolved  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained  on  the  continent 
during  the  last  campaign,  and  indeed  he  made  effbrts 
that  were  altogether  incredible,  considering  the  con- 
sumptive   state  of   his  finances.^      He    assembled  a 

7  Before  the  opeuinj^  of  the  campaign,  a  very  daring  enterprise  was 
formed  by  one  colonel  Queintern,  a  partisan  in  the  imperial  army.  This 
man  laid  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  dauphin  of  France  from  the  court 
of  Versailles.  He  selected  thirty  men  of  approved  valour  for  this  under- 
taking. He  procured  passes  for  them,  and  they  rendezvoused  in  the 
oeighboarhood  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  evening,  he 
and  his  accomplices  stopped  a  coach  and  six,  with  the  king's  liveries, 
and  arrested  the  person  who  was  in  it,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  It  was,  however,  M.  de  Berringlien,  the  king's  first 
equerry.  This  officer  they  mounted  on  a  spare  horse,  and  set  out  for  the 
Low  Countries ;  but,  being  little  acquainted  with. the  roads,  they  did  not 
reach  Cbantilly  till  next  morning,  when  they  heara  the  toxen,  or  alarm- 
bell,  and  thence  concluded,  that  detachments  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  the  point,  had  not  Queintern  halted  three  hours  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  bis  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indisposed.  He  like- 
wise procured  a  chaise,  and  ordered  the  back  of  it  to  be  lowered  for  his 
convenience.  These  acts  of  humanity  retarded  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  horse  at  Ham,  within  three  hours  ride  of 
a  place  of  safety.  Finding  himself  surrounded,  he  thought  proper  to 
surrender,  and  M.  de  Berringhen  treated  him  with  great  generosity  for 
the  civilities  h^  had  experienced  at  his  hands.    He  carried  him  back  to. 
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prodigious  army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Vendome, 
and  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  che- 
valier de  St.  George.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
destined  to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and 
the  mareschal  de  Villeroy  was  sent  to  conduct  the  forces 
in  Dauphine.  About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  met  by  prince  Eugene :  these  two  celebrated  gene- 
rals conferred  with  the  pensionary  Heinsius  and  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general.  Then  they  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Hanover,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the 
elector  to  be  satisfied  with  acting  upon  the  defensive  in 
his  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  spare  part  of  his  forces, 
that  the  confederates  might  be  enabled  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  Netherlands.  The  prince  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  the  duke  immediately  returned  to  Flanders, 
where  he  assembled  the  army  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  On  the  25th  day  of  that  month,  the  duke  of 
Vendome  marched  to  Soignies,  and  posted  himself  within 
three  leagues  of  the  confederates,  who  were  encamped 
at  Billinghen  and  Halle.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  on 
their  march  by  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac  to.Braine-la-Leuwe, 
concluded  their  intention  was  to  take  post  on  the  banks 
of  the  Deule,  to  hinder  the  allies  from  passing  that 
river,  and  to  occupy  Louvaine.  He  therefore  com- 
manded the  army  to  march  all  night,  and  on  the  3d 
day  of  June  encamped  at  Terbank,  general  d'Auver- 
querque  fixing  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  Louvaine, 
while  the  French  advanced  no  farther  than  Genap  and 
Braine-la-Leuwe.     As  they  were  more  numerous  than 

Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own  apartments.  Madame  de  Ber- 
ringhen  made  him  a  considerable  present ;  and  the  king  ordered  him  and 
his  companions  to  be  discharged,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  humanity 
they  had  displayed. 
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th^  confederates^  and  headed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  generals  of  the  allies  at  first  expected  that  they 
would  hazard  a  battle ;  but  their  scheme  was  to  retrieve 
by  stratagem  the  places  they  had  lost  in  Flanders;.  The 
elector  of  Bayaria  had  rendered  himself  extremely 
popular  in  the  great  towns:  the  count  de  Bergeyck, 
who  had  considerable  interest  among  them»  was  der 
TOted  to  the  house  of  Bourbon :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  were  naturally  inconstant  and  mutinous^  and 
particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch  government. 
The  French  generals  resolved  tQ  profit  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. A  detachment  of  their  troops^  urider  the 
brigadiers  la  Faille  and  Pasteur,  surprised  the  city  of 
Ghent,  in  which  there  was  no  garrison,  at  the  same 
time  the  count  de  la  Motte,  with  a  strong  body  of 
forces,  appeared  before  Bruges,  which  was  surrendered 
to  him  without  opposition :  then  he  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  Damme,  and  marched  to  the  little  fort  of 
Plassendahl,  which  he  took  by  assault.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  enemy's 
having  sent  a  strong  detachment  towards  Tubize,  than 
he  marched  from  Terbank,  passed  the  canal,  and  en- 
camped  at  Anderlech.  The  French  crossed  the  Senne 
at  Halle  and  Tubize,  and  the  allies  resolved  to  attack 
them  next  morning  ;  but  the  enemy  passed  the  Dender 
in  the  night  with  great  expedition ;  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  next  day  encamped  at  Asche,  where  he 
was  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  who  had  marched  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  Germans  from  the  Mo- 
selle. The  enemy  understanding  that  this  general  was 
on  his  march,  determined  to  reduce  Oudenarde,  the 
only  pass  on  the  Scheldt  possessed  by  the  confederates ; 
and  invested  it  on  the  gth  day  of  July,  hoping  to 
subdue  it  before  the  allies  could  be  reinforced.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  immediately  in  motion,  and 
made  a  surprising  march  fi-om  Asche,  as  far  as  Herse- 
lingen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reinforcement. -Then 
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he  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Lessines,  which 
the  French  had  intended  to  occupy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  siege  of  Oudenarde. 

§  XXXV.  Thus  disappointed,  the  French  generals 
altered  their  resolution,  abandoned  Oudenarde,  and  be- 
gan to  pass  the  Scheldt  at  Gavre.  The  two  generals 
of  the  confederates  were  bent  upon  bringing  them  to  an 
engagement.  Cadogan  was  sent  with  sixteen  battalions 
and  eight  squadrons  to  repair  the  roads,  and  throw 
bridges,  over  the  Scheldt  below  Oudenarde.  The  army 
was  in  motion  at  eight  o'clock,  and  marched  with  such 
expedition,  that  by  two  in  the  afternoon  the  horse  had 
reached  the  bridges  over  which  Cadogan  and  his  detach- 
ment were  passing.  The  enemy  had  posted  seven  bat- 
talions in  the  village  of  Heynem,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  French  household  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  adjacent  plain,  oppo- 
site to  a  body  of  troops  under  major-general  Rantzaw, 
who  were  posted  behind  a  rivulet  that  ran  into  the  river. 
The  duke  de  Vendome  intended  to  attack  the  confede- 
rates when  one  half  of  their  army  should  have  passed  the 
Scheldt ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
who  seemed  to  be  perplexed  and  irresolute.  This  prince 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in  their  march  to  Gavre, 
as  if  he  had  not  yet  formed  any  resolution  ;  and  now  he 
recalled  the  squadrons  from  the  plain,  determined  to 
avoid  a  battle.  Vendome  remonstrated  against  this  con- 
duct, and  the  dispute  continued  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army  had  passed 
the  Scheldt  without  opposition.  Then  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy declared  for  an  engagement,  and  Vendome  sub- 
mitted to  his  opinion  with  great  reluctance,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  now  lost,  and  the  army  unformed.  Major- 
general  Grimaldi  was  ordered  to  attack  Rantzaw,  with 
the  horse  of  the  king's  household,  who,  finding  the  ri- 
vulet marshy,  refused  to  charge,  and  retired  to  the  right  • 
Meanwhile,  Cadogan  attacked  the  village  of  Heynem, 
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which  he  took,  with  three  of  the  seven  battalions  by 
which  it  was  guarded.     Rantzaw  passing  the  rivulet, 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  drove  before  him  several 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.     In  this  attack  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  his  late  majesty  Greorge  II.,  charged 
at  the  head  of  Bulau's  dragoons  with  great  intrepidity. 
His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  colonel  Laschky 
killed  by  his  side.     Divers  French  regiments  were  en- 
tirely broken,  and  a  good  number  of  officers  and  standards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians.  The  confederates 
continued  still  passing  the  river ;  but  few  or  none  of  the 
infantry  were  come  up  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  duke  of  Argyle  arrived  with  twenty  battalions,  which 
immediately  sustained  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemy. 
By  this  time  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle;  and  the  allies  being  formed  as  they  passed  the 
river,  both  armies  were  engaged  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  lines  about  seven  in  the  evening.     Europe 
had  not  many  years  produced  two  such  noble  armies  : 
above  one  hundred  general  officers  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels  fought  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  regiments.     The  nuriiber  of  the  French 
exceeded  that  of  the  allies  by  twelve  thousand ;  but  their 
generals  were  divided,  their  forces  ill-disposed,  and  the 
men  dispirited  by  the  uninterrupted  success  of  their  ad- 
versaries.    They  seemed  from  the  beginning  averse  to 
an  engagement,  and  acted  in  hurry  and  trepidation. 
Nevertheless,  the  action  was  maintained  until  general 
d'Auverquerque  and  count  Tilly,  who  commanded  on 
the  left  of  the  allies,  obliged  the  right  of  the  enemy  to 
give  ground  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  count 
Oxienstem,  attacked  them  in  flank  with  the  Dutch  in- 
fantry.    Then  they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired  in 
great  confusion.     The  duke  de  Vendome,   alighting 
from  his  horse,  rallied  the  broken  battalions,  called  the 
officers  by  name,  conjured  them  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  animated  the  men  with  his  voice  and 
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exiample.     But,  notwithstanding  dl  his  endeavoiir%  the^ 
were  forced  back  among  the  enclosures  in  great  confu*^ 
sion.     Some  regiments  were  cut  in  pieces ;  others  de- 
sired to  capitulate ;  and  if  the  darkness  had  not  inter-* 
posed,  their  whole  army  would  have  been  mined.     The 
night  coming  on,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  enemies,  the  two  generals  ordered 
the  troops  to  cease  firing,  and  the  enemy  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Oude- 
narde  to  Ghent.     The  duke  de  Vendome  seeing  the 
French  forces  flying  in  the  utmost  terror  and  precipita^ 
tion,  formed  a  rear-guard  of  about  five-and-twenty  squa- 
drons, and  as  many  battalions,  with  which  he  secured 
the  retreat.     To  this  precaution  the  safety  of  their  army 
was  entirely  owing ;  for  at  day^break  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough sent  a  large  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  un- 
der the  lieutenant-generals  Bulau  and  Lumley,  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives ;  but  the  hedges  and  ditches  that  skirted 
the  road  were  lined  with  the  French  grenadiers  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  cavalry  could  not  form,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  desist.     The  French  reached  Ghent  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  and,  marching  through  the  city, 
encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the  canal.     There  they 
thought  proper  to  cast  up  intrenchments,  upon  which 
they  planted  their  artillery,  which  they  had  left  at  Gavre 
with  their  heavy  baggage.     About  three  thousand  were 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  thousand  deserted ;  and 
about  seven  thousand  were  taken,  including  a  great 
number  of  officeVs,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
above  a  hundred  standards  and  colours,  and  four  thou- 
sand horses.     The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to 
two  thousand  men ;  nor  was  one  officer  of  distinction 
killed  on  their  side  during  the  whole  engagement.* 
After  the  confederates  had  rested  two  days  on  the  field 

*  Among  the  officers  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  old  general 
d^Aaverquerque  and  the  dake  of  Argyle  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
most  extraordinary  valour  and  activity. 
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of  battle,  a  detachment  was  ordered  to  level  the  French 
lines  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys :  another  was  sent  to 
raise  contributions  as  far  as  Arras :  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  struck  terror  even  into  the  city  of  Paris; 
While  the  allies  plundered  the  province  of  Picardy,  a 
detaciiment  from  the  French  army,  imder  the  chevalier 
de  Rozen,  made  an  irruption  into  Dutch  Flanders,  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Bervilet,  which  had  been  left  un- 
guarded^ and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Cad'- 
sandt,  which  they  laid  under  contribution. 

§  XXXVI.  The  generals  of  the  allies  now  undertook 
an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  ge- 
nerals, savoured  of  rashness  and  inconsiderate  self-sufE^ 
ciency.     This  was  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  strongest  town 
in  Flanders,  provided  with  all  necessaries,  store  of  am- 
munition, and  a  garrison  reinforced  with  one-and-twenty 
battalions  of  the  best  troops  in  France,  commanded  by 
mareschal  de  Boufflers  in  person.     But  these  were  not 
the  principal  difficulties  which  the  allies  encountered. 
The  enemy  had  cut  off  the  communication  between 
them  and  their  magazines  at  Antwerp  and  Sas-Fan- 
Ghent :  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  convoys 
from  Ostend  along  a  narrow  causeway,  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  with  which 
they  sat  down  before  Lisle.     On  the  13th  of  August  it 
was  invested  on  one  side  by  prince  Eugene,,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of 
Friesland ;  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  at 
Helchin,  to  cover  the  siege.     The  trenches  were  opened 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  and  carried  on  with  that  vi- 
gour and  alacrity  which  is  always  inspired  by  victory  and 
success.     The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  being 
now  joined  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  relieve  the  place;  and  made  several  mardies  and 
counter-marches  for  this  purpose.     Marlborough  being 
apprized  of  their  intention,  marched  out  of  his  lines  to 
give  them  battle,  being  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body 
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of  troops  from  the  siege,  including  Augustus  king  of 
Poland,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  as  volunteers ;  but 
the  enemy  declined  an  engagement,  and  the  allies  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  an  in- 
trenchment.  On  the  7  th  day  of  September,  the  be- 
siegers took  by  assault  the  counterscarp  of  Lisle,  after  an 
^obstinate  action,  in  which  they  lost  a  thousand  men. 
The  French  generals  continued  to  hover  about  the  camp 
of  the  confederates,  which  they  actually  cannonaded; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  again  formed  his  army  in 
order  of  battle  ;  but  their  design  was  only  to  harass  the 
allies  with  continual  alarms,  and  interrupt  the  operations 
of  the  siege.  They  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Aeth,  by  means  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
inhabitants;  butthe  conspiracy  was  discovered  before  it 
took  effect.  Then  they  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  besiegers  and  the  Scheldt,  the  banks  of  which 
they  fortified  with  strong  intrenchments,  and  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  cannon  ;  so  that  now  all  the  stores  and 
necessaries  were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates 
from  Ostend.  On  the  21st  day  of  September,  prince 
Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  seeing  the  troops  dri- 
ven by  the  enemy  from  a  lodgement  they  had  made  on 
the  counterscarp  of  the  Tenaille,  rallied  and  led  them 
back  to  the  charge ;  but,  being  wounded  over  the  left  eye 
with  a  musket-shot,  he  was  obliged  ''to  retire,  and  for 
some  days  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sustained  the  whole 
command,  both  in  the  siege  and  of  the  covering  army. 
On  the  23d  the  Tenaille  was  stormed,  and  a  lodgement 
made  along  the  covered  way.  Mareschal  Bopfflers  hav- 
ing found  means  to  inform  the  duke  de  Vendome  that 
his  ammunition  was  almost  expended,  this  general  de- 
tached the  chevalier  de  Luxembourg,  with  a  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  to  supply  the  place  with  gunpowder, 
every  man  carrying  a  bag  of  forty  pounds  upon  the  crup- 
per. They  were  .discovered  in  passing  through  the 
camp  of  the  allies,  and  pursued  to  the  barrier  of  the 
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town,  into  which  about  three  hundred  were  admitted ; 
but  a  great  number  were  killed  by  the  confederates,  or 
miserably  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  which 
they  carried. 

§  XXXVII.  The  next  attempt  of  the  French  generals 
was  to  intercept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The  count  de  la 
Motte  marched  from  Ghent,  with  about  two-and- twenty 
thousand  men,  to  attack  this  convoy,  which  was  guarded 
by  six  thousand  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  major-ge- 
neral Webb.     This  officer  made  such  an  admirable  dis- 
position by  the  wood  of  Wynendale,  and  received  the 
enemy  with  such  a  close  fire,  that,  after  a  very  warm  ac- 
tion, that  lasted  two  hours,  they  retired  in  the  utmost 
confusion,    notwithstanding .  their  great   superiority   in 
number,  leaving  six  thousand  men  killed  upon  the  field 
of  battle  ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  officers  and  soldiers.     This  was  the 
most  honourable  exploit  performed  during  the  whole 
war,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  confederates,  that 
if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the  siege  must  have  been 
raised.     The  duke  de  Vendome  ordered,  the  dykes  be- 
tween Bruges  and  Newport  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  lay  the 
whole  country  under  water,  in  hopes  of  destroying  the 
communication  between  Ostend  and  the  camp  of  the 
confederates ;  and,  after  a  regular  siege,  he  took  colonel 
Caulfield,  and  a  Ijpdy  of  British  troops,  posted  in  the 
village  of  Leffinghen,  by  whose  means  the  convoys  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.     On  the 
22d  of  October,  mareschal  BoufHers  desired  to  capitu- 
late for  the  town  of  Lisle :  next  day  the  articles  were 
signed :  on  the  25th  the  allies  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  the  mareschal  retired  into  the  citadel  with  the 
remains  of  his  garrison,  which,  from  twelve  thousand, 
was  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  number.     A 
negotiation  was  begun  for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel ; 
but  Boufflers  made  such  extravagant  demands  as  were 
rejected  with  disdain.     Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the 
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29th  day  of  the  month :  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  de- 
tached to  provide  corn  for  the  army  in  the  districts  of 
Furnes  and  Dixmude«  Dtiring  these  transactions,  velt- 
mareschal  d'Auverquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  having,  in  above 
thirty  campaigns,  exhibited  innumerable  proofs  of  un- 
common courage,  ability,  and  moderation.  The  duke 
de  Vendome  did  not  despair  of  obliging  the  confede- 
rates to  abandon  their  enterprise :  the  French  minis- 
ters at  Rome  and  Venice  publicly  declared,  the  allied 
army  was  cooped  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  must 
either  raise  the  siege  or  be  famished.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men, 
marched  to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the  counterscarp 
^ith  incredible  fury ;  but  was  repulsed  by .  the  gar- 
rison, under  the  command  of  general  Paschal,  and  re- 
tired with  precipitation,  when  he  understood  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  relieve  the 
place.  This  nobleman  and  prince  Eugene  no  sooner 
understood  the  danger  to  which  Brussels  was  exposed^ 
than  they  marched  with  the  covering  army  to  the 
Scheldt,  which  they  passed  on  pontoons  without  opposi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  formidable  works  which  the 
French  had  raised.  They  now  abandoned  thepi  with 
precipitation,  to  the  surprise  of  the  confederates,  who 
had  laid  their  account  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men 
in  the  attack.  Having  passed  the  river  between  Eske- 
nafFe  and  Hauterive,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  they 
marched  to  Oudenarde,  where  they  received  intelligence 
that  the  elector  had  retreated.  •  Then  prince  Eugene  re- 
turned to  Lisle,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded 
to  Brussels,  where  he  was  received  with  joy  and  accla^ 
mati(5n.  He  afterward  took  post  at  Oudenarde,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  communication  with  prince  Eugene, 

§  XXXVIII.  The  besiegers  having  made  lodgements 
and  raised  batteries  on  the  second  counterscarp  of  the 
citadel,  sent  a  message  to  Bbufflers>  intimating,  that  if 
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he  would  surrender  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries, 
he  should  have  an  honourable  capitulation ;  otherwise, 
he  and  his  garrison  must  be  made  prisoners  of  war.     He 
ehose  to  avoid  the  last  part  of  the  alternative :  hostages 
were  exchanged  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  and  the 
articles  signed  on  the  10th ;  when  the  mareschal  and 
his  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
were  conducted  to  Douay.     In  this  great  enterprise, 
spirit  and  perseverance  made  amends  for  want  of  fore- 
s^ht  and  skill,  which  was  flagrant  on  .  the  side  of  the 
confederates ;  yet  their  success  was  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  improvidence  and  misconduct  of  the  besieged. 
The  French  generals  never  dreamed   that  the  allies 
would  attempt  any  thing  of  consequence  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Lisle,  considering  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year^  and  therefore  they  returned  to  Paris,  after  having 
distributed  their  army  into  winter-quartcrs.     But  their 
indefatigable  antagonists  were  determined  to  strike  an- 
other stroke  of  importance  before  their  forces  should  se- 
parate.   On  the  20th  day  of  Decemter  they  invested 
the  city  of  Ghent  on  all  sides;  and,  on  the  30th,  when 
the  batteries  were  ready  to  open,  the  count  de  la  Motte, 
who  commanded  the  garrison .  desired  to  capitulate.   On 
the  3d  day  of  the  next  month  he  marched  out  with 
thirty  battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons,'  which  were  con- 
ducted to  Tournay  >  while  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  six 
British  battalions,  took  possession  of  the  town  and  cita- 
del.    Then  the  enemy  abandoned  Bruges,  Plassendahl, 
and  LdFengen ;  and  the  generals  of  the  allies  having  set- 
tled the  plan  of  winter-quarters,  repaired  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  forces  under  the  command  of  count  Tilly • 
The  French  king  was  confounded  and  dismayed  at  these 
conquests  in  the  Netherlands.     Nor  was  he  easy  on  the 
side  of  Dauphin^ :  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  and  acti- 
vity of  Villars,  the  duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master 
of  the  impportant  fortresses  of  Exilles,  La  Perouse,  the 
yalky  of  St  Martin,  and  Fcnestrdls ;  so  that,  by  the 
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end  of  the  campaign,  he  had  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own 
frontiers,  and  opened  a  way  into  the  French  provinces, 
after  having  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  king  Charles, 
by  obliging  the  enemy  to  send  a  strong  detachment  from 
Rousillon  to  the  assistance  of  Villars. 

§  XXXIX.  The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  productive 
of  a  great  event.  Count  Guido  de  Staremberg  arrived 
at  Barcelona,  on  the  last  day  of  April ;  but  the  imperial 
troops  brought  from  Italy  by  admiral  Leake  did  not  land 
in  time  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which  the  duke  of  Orleans 
besieged  and  took,  together  with  Denia,  the  garrison  of 
which  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  contrary  to  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  These  losses,  however,  were  abun- 
daotly  made  up  to  the  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
and  Minorca.  Sir  John  Leake,  having  taken  on  board 
a  handful  of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
d'Alconzel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and  summoned  the  vice- 
roy to  submit  to  king  Charles.  As  he  did  not  send  an 
immediate  answer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard  the 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  enlisted 
themselves  into  the  service  of  Charles.  The  deputies  of 
the  states  being  assembled  by  the  marquis  d'Alconzel, 
acknowledged  that  prince  as  their  sovereign,  and  agreed 
to  furnish  his  army  with  thirty  thousand  sacks  of  corni 
which  were  accordingly  transported  to  Catalonia,  where 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provision.  Major-general 
Stanhope  having  planned  the  conquest  of  Minorca, 
and  concerted  with  the  admiral  the  measures  necessary 
to  put  it  in  execution,  obtained  from  count  Staremberg 
a  few  battalions  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese  : 
at  the  head  of  these  he  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a 
ifine  train  of  British  artillery,  accompanied  by  brigadier 
Wade  and  colonel  Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  reputation. 
They  landed  on  the  island  about  two  miles  from  St.  Phi- 
lip's fort,  on  the  26th  of  August,  with  about  eight  hun- 
dred marines,  which  augmented  their  number  to  about 
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three  thousand:  Next  day  they  erected  biatteries :  and 
general  Stanhope  ordered  a  number  of  arrows  to  be  shot 
into  the  place,  to  which  papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  languages,  containing  threats  that 
all  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  if  they 
would  not  surrender  before  the  batteries  were  finished. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  a  thousand  Spaniards  and  six 
hundred  French  marines,  commanded  by  colonel  la  Jon- 
quire,  who  imagined  that  the  number  of  the  besiegers 
amounted  to  at  least  ten  thousand,  so  artfully  had  they 
been  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  be- 
gan to  play,  and  in  a  little  time  demolished  four  towers 
that  served  as  out- works  to  the  fort ;  then  they  made 
a  breach  in  the  outward  wall,  through  which  brigadier 
Wade,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a  redoubt 
with  such  extraordinary  valour,  as  struck  the  besieged 
with  consternation.  On  the  second  or  third  day  they 
thought  proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  capitulate,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  march  out  with  the^  honours  of 
war ;  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  transported  to  Mur- 
cia,  and  the  French  to  Toulon.  These  last,  however, 
were  detained,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  garrison  of  De- 
nia.  The  Spanish  governor  was  so  mortified  when  he 
learned  the  real  number  of  the  besiegers,  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Murcia,  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  in  des- 
pair, and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  La  Jonquire  was  confined 
for  life,  and  all  the  French  officers  incurred  their  mas- 
ters displeasure.  Fort  St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  JEurope,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Fornelles  having  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  admirals  Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  glad- 
ly submitted  to  the  English  government,  for  king  Philip 
had  oppressed  and  deprived  them  of  their  privileges: 
general  Stanhope  appointed  colonel  Petit  governor  of 
Fort  St.  Philip,  and  deputy-governor  of  the  whole  island. 
After  this  important  conquest  he  returned  to  the  army 
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in  Spain,  where  an  unsuooessful  atteodpt  to  aorpri^  Tor- 
tofia  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

§  XL.  The  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to  the  rer 
duption  of  Minorca,  but  likewise  overawed  the  pope^  who. 
had  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of  the  princes  in  Italy 
against  the  emperor.  This  pontiff  had  manifested  hia 
partiality  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  such  a  palpable 
manner,  that  his  imperial  majesty  ordered  monsieur  de 
Bonneval  to  march  with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy^ 
reinforced  by  those  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena^ 
and  invade  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara.  He  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Comachio  and  some  other  places,  pretending 
they  were  allodial  estates  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  fiefs  of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  holy  see  had 
no  lawful  claim.  The  viceroy  of  Naples  was  forbid  to 
remit  any  money  to  Rome ;  and  the  council  of  the 
kingdom  drew  up  a  memorial,  containing  the  pretea- 
sions  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  which  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  pope's  temporal  power.  His  holiness 
wrote  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  emperor  on  the  in* 
justice  of  those  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  would 
assert  this  cause,  though  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the 
contest.  He  forthwith  began  to  .raise  an  army,  and  re- 
vived a  plan  of  forming  a  league  among  the  princes  and 
states  of  Italy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Sir  John  Leake 
had  received  orders  to  bombard  Civita-Veochia,  in  re^ 
^ntment  for  the  pope's  having  countenanced  the  pre- 
tender's expedition  to  Great  Britain ;  but,  as  the  em- 
peror and  duke  of  Savoy  hoped  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  court  of  Rome,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
English  admiral  to  suspend  hostilities  until  they  should 
have  tried  the  method  of  negotiation.  The  marquis  d6 
Prie,  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Rome ;  but  the  pope  would  not  receive  hio)  in  that 
ijuality.  Elated  with  the  promises  of  France,  he  set 
the  emperor  at  defiance ;  and  his  troops  having  surprised 
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St  body  of  imperialists,  were  so  barbarous  as  to  cut  them 
all  io  pieces.  The  duke  of  Savoy  having  ended  the 
campaign,  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  which  had  seryed 
under  that  prince,  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  papal 
territories,  and  drove  the  forces  of  his  holiness  before 
them,  without  any  regard  to  number.  Bologna  capitu^ 
lated ;  and  Rome  began  to  tremble  with  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  being  once  more  sacked  by  a  German  army; 
Then  the  pope's  courage  failed;  be  was  glad  to  admit 
the  marquis  de  Prie  as  envoy  from  the  emperor.  He 
consented  to  disband  his  new  levies  ;  to  accommodate 
the  imperial  troops  with  wmter-quarters  in  the  papal 
territories;  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Naples  to  king 
Charles ;  and  to  allow  at  all  times  a  passage  to  the  im- 
perial troops  through  his  dominions.  On  the  Upper 
Rhine  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover  were  so  weak> 
tiiat  they  could  not  undertake  any  thing  of  consequeno6 
against  each  other.  In  Hungary,  the  disputes  still  con- 
tinued between  the  emperor  and  the  malebontents; 
Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  into  the 
Ukraine  against  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  notwithstanding 
the  submission  with  which  that  monarch  endeavoured 
to  appease  his  indignation.  During  the  course  of  this 
year^  the  En^ish  merchants  sustained  no  consideraUc 
losses  by  sea :  the  cruisers  were  judiciously  stationed; 
and  the  trade  was  regularly  supplied  with  convoys.  In 
the  West  Indies,  commodore  Wager  destroyed  the  ad^ 
miral  of  the  galleons,  and  took  the  rear-admiral  on  the 
coast  of  Garthagena.  Had 'the  officers  of  his  squadron 
done  their  duty,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  would  have 
&llen  into  his  bands.  At  his  return  to  Jamaica,  two  of 
his  captains  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

§  XLI.  The  court  of  England  was  about  this  time 
not  a  little  disquieted  by  the  consequences  of  an  outrage 
committed  on  the  person  of  the  count  de  Matueof,  the 
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Muiscovite  ambassador.     He  was  publicly  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  a  laceman,  and  maltreated  by  the  bailiffs-,  who 
dragged  him  to  prison^  where  he  continued  until  he  was 
bailed  by  the  earl  of  Feversham.   Incensed  at  this  insult^ 
he  demanded  redress  of  the  government,  and  was  se- 
conded in  his  remonstrances  by  the  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  other  foreign  po* 
tentates.    The  queen  expressed  uncommon  indignation 
against  the  authors  of  this  violence,  who  were  immediately 
apprehended,  and  or4ers  were  given  to  prosecute  them 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Matueof  repeated  his 
complaints  with  great  acrimony;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle 
assured  him,  in  the  queens  name,  that  he  should  have 
ample  satisfaction.     Notwithstanding  this  assurance^  he 
demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  family;  refused  the 
ordinary  presents  at  his  departure; , and  retired  to  Hot 
fend.     From  thence  he  transmitted  a  memorial,  with  a 
letter  from  the  czar  to  the  queen,  insisting  upon  her 
punishing  with  death  all  the  persons  concerned  in  vio- 
lating the  law  of  nations  upon  the  person  of  his  ambassa- 
dor.    Such  punishment  being  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  England,  the  queen  and  her  ministry 
were  extremely  perplexed,  and  held  several  councils,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  on  such 
an  occasion.      On  the  28th  day  of  October,  prince 
George  of  Denmark  died  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  afflicted.     He  was  a  prince  of 
an  amiable  rather  than  a  shining  character,  brave,  good- 
natured,  modest,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of  great  talehta 
And  ambition.     He  had  always  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole  term  of  their  union^ 
imd  especially  in  his  last  illness,  approved  herself  a  pat- 
tern of  conjugal  truth  and  tenderness.    At  hjs  death  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  lord  high-admiral^  the 
earl  of  Wharton  {X'omot^  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  lord  Somers  appointed  president  of  the  cound}. 
Netwithstanding  these  promotions  of  the  whig  nobte- 
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nen,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  decUned  apace  in  his 
credit  with  the'  queen,  who  privately  consulted  and  re« 
posed  her  chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley,  though  he  had 
no  visible  concern  in  the  administration. 

§  XLII.  The  new  parliament^  in  which  the  whig  in- 
terest slill  preponderated,  was  assembled  on  the  l6th  day 
of  November,  when  they  were  given  to  understand,  by  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  the  lord-treasurer,  the  lord- 
steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  person  of  her  majesty,  whom  decency  would 
not  permit  to  appear  in  the  house  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  consort.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  being  chosen 
speaker  of  the  lower  house  with  the  queen's  approba- 
tion, the  chancellor,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  recom- 
mended the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  telling  them 
her  majesty  hoped  they  would  enable  her  to  make  a 
considerable  augmentation  for. preserving  and  improving 
the  advantages  which  the  allies  had  gained  in  the  Ne- 
therlands :  that  she  desired  they  would  prepare  such 
bills  as  might  confirm  and  render  the  union  efiectual ; 
and  that,  if  they  would  propose  means,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  and  manufacture,  she  would  take  pleasure 
in  enacting  such  provisions.  Both  houses  having  pre- 
sented addresses  of  condolence  ajid  congratulation,  on 
the  death  of  prince  George,  and  the  success  of  her  ma- 
jesty's arms  during  the  last  campaign,  the  commons  took 
cognizancex)f  controverted  elections,  which  were  decided 
with  shameful  partiality  for  the  whig  faction.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  consider  the  different  branches  of  the 
supply  :  they  approved  of  an  augmentation  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  which  was  judged  necessary  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  they  voted  above 
seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
bank  agreed  to  circulate  2,500,000/.  in  exchequer  bills 
for  the  government,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  their 
continuance  should  be  prolonged  for  one-and*  twenty 
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years;  and  that  their  stock  of  2,201,171/.  should  be 
doubled  by  a  new  subscription.  The  two-thirds  subsidy 
was  appropriated  for  the  interest  of  the  money  raised  by 
this  expedient. 

"  ^  XLIH.  Great  debates  having  arisen  about  Scottish 
elections,  the  house  considered  the  petitions  and  repre- 
Mutations  that  were  delivered,  touching  the  incapacity 
of  the  eldest  ^ons  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded  from  sit* 
ting  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     Counsel  being 
heiard  upon  the  subject,  that  incapacity  was  confirmed ; 
and  new  writs  were  issued,  that  new  members  might  be 
elected  for  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Linlithgow,  ia 
die  rooiti  of  William  lord  Haddo,  and  James  lord 
Johnstown.     Petitions  were  likewise  presented  to  the 
house  of  lords  by  some  Scottish  peers,  concerning  their 
right  of  voting,  and  signing  proxies.     After  warm  de«- 
bates,  the  house,  upon  a  division,  determined,  that  a 
Scottish  lord,  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  should  no 
longer  retain  his  vote  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  noble- 
men who  were  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  a  right 
to  sign  proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
government.     The  Scottish  peers  and  commoners  that 
sat  in  the  British  parliament  were  divided  into  two  Ac- 
tions.    The  duke  of  Que^asberry  was  in  great  credit 
with  the  queen  and  the  lord^treasurer,  by  whose  interest 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.     His 
influence  in  elections  was  so  great,  that  all  offices  in 
that  kingdom  were  bestowed  according  to  his  recom- 
mendation.    He  was  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton^ 
Montrose,  and  Roxburgh,  who  were  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  and  lord  Somers ;  so  that  the  whole 
interest  in  that  country  was  engrossed  by  one  or  other 
member  of  the  ministry.     A  bill  for  a  general  natu^ 
ralization  of  all  Protestants  was  brought  into  the  house^ 
and,  notwithstanding  violent  opposition  from  the  tories, 
both  among  the  lords  and  commons,  was  enacted  into 
a  law.     The  whigs  argued  for  this  bill,  as  a  measure  that 
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would  encourage  industry,  improve  trade  and  manufacr 
ture^  and  repair  the  waste  of  men  which  the  war  had 
occasioned ;  but  one  of  their  chief  motives  was  to  throw 
an  addition  of  foreigners  into  the  balance  against  the 
landed  interest.  The  tones  pleaded,  that  a  conflux  of 
aliens  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  constitution :  that 
they  would  retain  a  fondness  for  their  native  countries^ 
and,  in  times  of  war^  act  as  ^es  and  enemies :  that  they 
would  insinuate  themselves  into  places  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit ;  beccnne  members  of  parliament ;  and  by  frequent 
interaoarriages^  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  Engr 
lish  race:  that  they  would  add  to  the  numb^  of  the 
poor,  already  so  expensive,  and  share  the  bread  of  the 
labourers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 

§  XLI V.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both  houses 
concerning  the  late  intended  invasion  in  Scotland,  lord 
Haversham  and  the  other  tory  members  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that  proper  precautions  had  not  been  taken 
for  the  security  of  that  kingdom,  even  after  the  ministry 
had  received  undoubted  inteUigenoe  of  the  pretender's^ 
design :  that  since  the  attempt  had  miscarried,  many 
persons  of  quality  had  been  apprehended,  and  severely 
used  by  the  government,  on  pretended  suspicion  of  high- 
treason  ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  aim  of  the  mi- 
nistry, in  confining  those  persons,  was  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  their  opposing  the  court  at  the  ensuing 
elections  for  members  of  parliament.  These  assertions 
were  supported  by  many  incontested  facts  and  shrewd 
arguments,  notwithstanding  which,  the  majority  were 
so  little  disposed  to  find  fault,  that  the  inquiry  issued 
in  a  joint  address  to  the  queen,  containing  resolutions, 
that  timely  and  effectual  care  had  been  taken  to  disap- 
point the  designs  of  her  majesty's  enemies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  bill,  however,  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,^  under  the  title  of  *^  An  Act  for  improving 
the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms."  It  related  to  trials 
for  treason  in  Scotland,  which  by  this  law  were  regulated 
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according  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  England,  with 
aome  small  variation.    The  Scottish  members  opposed 
it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  form  of  their  laws ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  those  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  oppose  all  the  court  measures :  nevertheless, 
the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.     Yet,  in  order  to  sweeten  this  unpalatable 
medicine,  the  queen  consented  to  an  act  of  grace,  by 
which  all  treasons  were  pardoned,  except  those  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  :  an  exception  levelled  at  those 
,  who  had  embarked  with  the  pretender.     Major-general 
Webb,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  due  honour,  in  a 
partial  representation  of  the  battle  of  Wynendale,  trans- 
mitted by  Cardonnel,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  now  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  had  performed 
ki  that  engagement.'     This  motion  was  made  by  the 
tories  ;  and  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  procure  a  compli- 
ment of  the  same  nature  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
even  before  he  returned  to  England.     When  the  news 
of  Ghent's  being  taken  arrived,  the  lords  and  commons' 
congratulated  the  queen  on  this  last  eflfbrt  of  a  glorious 
campaign  ;  and  the  duke,  at  his  arrival,  was  thanked, 
in  the  name  of  the  peers,  by  the  lord-chancellor.     Ais 
he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  over  proposals  of  peace, 
the  two  houses,  in  an  address,  desired  the  queen  would 
insist  on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  a  nest 
of  pirates  that  infested  the  ocean,  and  did  infinite  preju- 
dice to  the  commerce  of  England.  The  queen  promised 
to  comply  with  their  request.     But  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  next  address  they  presented,  humbly  en- 
treating, that  she  would  have  such  indulgence  to  the 
hearty  desires  of  her  subjects,  as  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  second  marriage.    She  told  them,  that  the  provision 
she  had  made  for  the  Protestant  succession  would  always 

•fiurnet.  Daniel.  History  of  the  dake  of  Marlboroo}^.  Mil.  Hist. 
Tindal.  Conduct  of  the  dutcbess  of  Marlborough.  Feaqpiecet.  Qainey^ 
Lives  of  the  Admirals.    Hare.     Voltaire. 
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be  a  proof  how  miich  she  had  at  h^rt  the  fixture  hap-> 
piness  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  subject  of  this  address 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  was  persuaded  they  did 
not  expect  a  particular  answer. 

§  XLV.  The  laws  having  been  found  insufficient  to 
punish  capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Muscovite  ambassador,  abill  wa^  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons  for  preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers,  and  passed  through  both 
houses  :  as  did  another,  to  prevent  the  laying  of  wagers 
relating  to  the  public,  a  practice  which  had  been  carried 
to  a  degree  of  infatuation  ;  and  by  which  many  unwary 
persons  fell  a  sacrifice  to  crafty  adventurers.  On  the 
14th  day  of  March,  the  commons  voted  the  sum  of 
103-203/.  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis  and 
St.  Christopher's,  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  invasion : 
and  on  the  21st  day  of  April  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. The  Muscovite  ambassador  continued  to  write 
expostulatory  letters  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  who  at  last 
owned,  that  the  laws  of  th^  kingdom  did  not  admit  of 
such  punishment  as  he  demanded.  An  information  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's-bench  for  her  majesty  against 
Thomas  Morton,  laceman,  and  thirteen  other  persons 
concerned  in  the  insult,  ofwhich  they  were  found  guilty; 
and  the  special  matter  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
was  to  be  argued  next  term  before  the  judges.  Mean- 
while, the  queen,  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  the  czar,  con- 
descended to  make  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador ; 
to  repair  Matueofs  honour  by  a  letter,  and  indemnify 
hinn  for  all  his  costs  and  damages :  concessions  with 
which  the  czar  and  his  ambassador  declared  themselves 
well  satisfied.  The  convocation  had  been  summoned^ 
chosen,  and  returned  with  the  new  parlianient ;  but  as 
the  old  spirit  was  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  lower  house, 
the  queen,  by  writ  to  the  archbishop,  ordered  him  to 
prorogue  it  from  time  to  time,  un^il  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  finished. 
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CHAP.    X. 

§  I.  Negotiations  for  peaoe  ineffectaal — §  II.  The  allied  army  besieges 
and  takes  Tournay — §  III.  The  French  are  defeated  at  Malplaquet — 
§  lY.  Mons  surrendered— §  Y.  Campaign  in  Spain>-§  YI.  The  French 
king's  proposals  of  treating  rejected  by  the  states^general — §  YII. 
Account  of  Djt.  Sacheverel — §  YIII.  He  is  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons— §  IX.  His  trial — §  X.  Debates  upon  it  in  the  house  of  lords — 
%  XI. 'fie  is  silenced  for  three  year»— §  XII.  Conferences  at  Gertroy- 
denbnrgh— i.2JIL  Pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch— §  XIY.  Douay 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  confederates,  as  well  as  Bethune,  Aire,  and 
St.  Yenant — §  XV.  King  Charles  obtains  a  victory  over  Philip  at  Sa- 
ragossa^  and  enters  Madrid — §  XVI.  Battle  of  Viliaviciosa— §  XYII. 
The  whig  ministry  disgraced — §  XVIII.  The  parliament  is  dissolved--^ 
§  XIX.  Meeting  of  the  new  parliament— §  XX.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough insulted  and  reviled— §  XXI.  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain — §  XXII.  Severe  votes  in  the  house  of  commons  against 
those  who  invited  over  the  poor  Palatines— §  XXIII.  Harley  stabbed 
at  the  council-board  by  Guiscard;  and  created  earl  of  Oxford — 
§  XXIV.  Death  of  the  emperor  Joseph— §  XX  Y.  Bepresentation  by 
the  commons  to  the  queen — §  XXVI.  Proceedings  in  the  coavooa^ 
tion — §  XXVII.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  continues  to  command  the 
allied  army — §  XXVIU.  He  surprises  the  French  lines — §  XXIX. 
.  Reduces  Bouchain — §  XXX.  The  duke  of  Argyle  commands  the 
JBritish  troops  in  Spain.  King  Charles  elected  emperor — §  XXXI. 
Expedition  to  Canada — §  XXXII.  Insolence  of  the  Jacobites  iq 
Scotland — §>XXXII1.  A  negotiation  set  on  foot  between  the  courts 
of  France  and  England — §  XXXIV.  Prior  is  sent  to  Fontainbleao — 
§  XXXV.  Menager  arrives  privately  in  England — §  XXXVI.  The 
French  king*s proposals  disagreeable  to  the  allies— §  XXXVII.  Violent 
debate  upon  them  in  the  house  of  lords — §  XXXVIII.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton's  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  disallowed.  Bill  against  occft* 
sional  conformity  passes— §  XXXIX.  Duke  of  Marlborough  dismiss* 
ed  from  all  his  employments.  Twelve  new  peers  created — §  XL. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  arrives  in  England— §  XLI.  Walpole  ejtpel-^ 
led  the  house  of  commons— §  XLII.  Votes  against  tlie  duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough — §  XLIII.  Resolutions  against  the  barriert-reaty  and  the 
Dutch — §XLIV.  Acts  unfavourable  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
in  Scotland. 

§1.  The  French  king  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  humiliation  by  the  losses  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  a  severe  winter,  which  completed  the  misery 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  the  con- 
siderations of  pride  and  ambition,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  his  grandson,  to  his  desire  of  peace>  which  was  now 
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become  so  necessary  and  indispensable.  He  dispatched 
the  president  Rouille  privately  to  Holland,  with  general 
proposals  of  peace,  and  the  offer  of  a  good  barrier  to  the 
rtates-general,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  being  able  to 
detaeh  them  from  the  confederacy.  This  minister  con- 
ferred in  secret  with  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  the  pen- 
sionaries of  Amsterdam  and  Grouda,  at  Moerdyke,  from 
whence  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Woerden,  be- 
tween Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  immediately 
communicated  his  proposals  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Great  Britain.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough arrived  at  the  Hague  in  April,  and  conferred 
with  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  Buys,  and  Vander- 
dussen,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  proposals,  which 
were  deemed  unsatisfactory.  Rouill6  immediajtely  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Paris,  for  farther  instructions ;  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  returned  to  England,  to  make 
the  queen  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion. Lewis,  in  order  to  convince  the  States  of  his  sin- 
cerity, sent  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  his  secretary  for 
foreign  af&irs,  to  the  Hague,  with  fresh  offers,  to  which 
the  deputies  would  make  no  answer  until  they  knew  the 
sentinients  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  crossed  the  seas  a  second  time,  accompa- 
nied by  the  lord  viscount  Townshend,  as  ambassador  ex- 
tsracrdinary,  and  joint  plenipotentiary:  prince  Eugene 
being  likewise  at  the  Hague,  the  conferences  were  begun. 
The  French  minister  declared,  that  his  master  would 
consent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk :  that  he  would 
abandon  the  pretender,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  domi- 
nions :  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  queen's  title  and 
the  Protestant  succession  :  that  he  would  renounce. all 
pretaisions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  cede  the 
places  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  states-general  de- 
manded for  their  barrier :  that  he  would  treat  with  ih^ 
emperor  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rys- 
wick,  and   evien  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Stras- 
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burgh.    The  miDisters  of  the  allies,  rendered  proud  an4 
wanton  by  success,  and  seeing  their  own  private  interest 
in  the  continuation  of  the  war,  insisted  upon  the  resti- 
tution pf  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace  to  the  empire ; 
upon  the  French  monarch's  restoring  Strasburgh  in  its 
present  condition  ;  upon  his  ceding  the  town  and  castel- 
lany  of  Lisle,  demolishing  Dunkirk,  New  Brisac,  Fort- 
Lewis,  and  Hunningen.    In  a  word,  their  demands  were 
so  insolent,  that  Lewis  would  not  have  suffered  them  to 
be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  not  he  been  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  distress.  One  can  hardly  read  them 
without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  compassion  for  that  mo- 
narch, who  had  once  given  law  to  Europe,  and  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  victory  and  conquest.     Notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  dispatches  he  had  received 
from  the  president  Rouill6,  after  his  first  conferences 
with  the  deputies,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Dutch 
would  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  reject  the 
advantages  in  commerce,  and  the  barrier  which  he  had 
offered.     He  could  not  conceive  that  they  would  choose 
to  bear  the  burden  of  excessive  taxes  in  prosecuting  a 
war,  the  events  of  which  would  always  be  uncertain, 
rather  than  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  security,  and 
advantageous  commerce :  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
allies  would  not  so  far  deviate  from  their  purposed  aim 
of  establishing  a  balance  of  power,  as  to  throw  such  an 
enormous  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  cherished  all  the  dangerous  ambition  and  arbitrary 
principles  without  the  liberality  of  sentiment  peculiar  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon.     In  proportion  as  they  rose  in 
their  demands,  Lewis  fell  in  his  condescension.     His 
secretary  of  state,  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  posted  in  dis- 
guise to  Holland,  on  the  faith  of  a  common*  blank  pass- 
port.     He   solicited,  he  soothed,  he  supplicated,  and 
made  concessions  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.     He 
found  the  States  were  wholly  guided  by  the  influence  of 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.^  He  found 
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these  generals  elated^  haughty,  ovierbearirig,  and  implaca- 
ble.    He  in  jprivate  attacked  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
oh  his  weakest  side  :  he  ofFered  to  that  nobleman  a  large 
sum  of  money,  provided  he  would  effect  a  peace  on  cer- 
tain conditions.   The  proposal  was  rejected.    The  duke 
found  his  enemies  in  England  increasing,  and  his  credit 
at  court  in  the  wane ;  and  he  knew  that  nothing  but  a 
contuiuation  of  the  war,  and  new  victories,  could  support 
his  influence  in  England.     Torcy  was  sensible  that  his 
country  was  utterly  exhausted ;  that  Lewis  dreaded  no- 
thing so  muclvas  the  opening  of  the  campaign;  and  he 
agreed  to  those  articles  upon  which  they  insisted  as  pre- 
liminaries.    The  French  king  was  confounded  at  these 
proposals :  he  felt  the  complicated  pangs  of  grief,  shame, 
and  indignation.     He  rejected  the  preliminaries   with 
disdain.     He  even  deigned  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the 
judgment  of  his  subjects.     His  offers  were  published, 
together  with  the  demands  of  the  allies.     His  people 
interested  themselves  in  the  glory  of  their  monarch. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  and  arrogance  of  his 
enemies.     Though   impoverished  and   half-starved  by 
the  war,  they  resolved  to  expend  their  whole  substance 
in  his  support :  and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without 
pay,  than  leave  him  in  the  dire  necessity  of  complying 
with   such  dishonourable  terms.    Animated  by  these 
sentimentS)  they  made  such  efforts  as  amazed  the  whole 
world.     The  preliminaries  being  rejected  by  the  French 
king,  Rouill6  was  ordered  to  quit  Holland  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ;   and  the  generals  of  the  confederates 
resolved  to  open  the  campaign  without  farther  hesita- 
tion. 

§  II.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  June, 
the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men. 
At  the  same  time^  the  mareschal  Villars,  accounted  the 
mcM  fortunate  general  in  France^  assembled  the  French 
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fordes  in  the  plain  of  Lms,  where  he  began  to  dirow  op 
mtrenchments*  Thie  confederate  generals  having  ob- 
served his  situation^  and  perceiving  he  could  not  be 
attacked  with  any  probability  of  success,  resolved  to  un- 
dertake the  si^e  of  Toumay,  the  garrison  of  which  Vil- 
lars  had  imprudently  weakened.  Accordingly,  they 
made  a  feint  upon  Ypres,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convert  adi  their  attention  to  that  side,  while  they 
suddenly  invested  Toumay  on  the  27  th  day  of  June. 
Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  twelve  weakened 
battalions  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  place  was 
so  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  lieutenant  de 
Surville,  the  governor,  possessed  such  admirable  talents, 
that  the  siege  was  protracted,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  allies,  and  cost  them  a  great  number  of  nien, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  could  be  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  troops.  As  the  besiegers  proceeded 
by  the  method  of  sap,  their  miners  frequently  met  with 
those  of  the  enemy  under  ground,  and  fought  with 
bayonet  and  pistol.  The  volunteers  on  both  sides  pre- 
sented themselves  to  these  subterraneous  combats,  in 
the  midst  of  mines  and  countermines  ready  primed  for 
explosion.  Sometimes  they  were  kindled  by  accident, 
and  sometimes  sprung  by  design  ;  so  that  great  numr 
hers  of  those  brave  men  were  stifled  below,  and  whole 
battalions  bbwn  into  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  rubbish. 
On  the  28th  day  of  July,  the  besiegers  having  effected 
a  practicable  breach,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  a  general  assault,  the  enemy  offered  to  capitulate : 
the  town  was  surrendered  upon  conditions,  and  the  gar- 
rison retired  to  the  citadel.  Surville  likewise  entered 
into  a  treaty  about  giving  up  the  citadel:  the  articles 
being  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  Lewis  would  not 
ratify  them,,  except  upon  condition  that  there  should  be 
a  general  cessation  in  the  Netherlands  till  the  5  th  day 
of  September.  Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  Srti 
day  of  August,  and  prosecuted  with  uncommon  ardoor 
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aod  aniiAdinty.  On  the  30th^  SurviUe  desired  to  cap^ 
tulate  on  certain  articles,  which  wem  rejected  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  gave  him  to  understand^ 
that  he  had  no  terms  to  expect^  but  must  surrender  at 
discretion.  At  lengthy  his  provision  being  quke  ex- 
hausted^ he  wis  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
garrison  prisoners  of  war,  though  they  were  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  on  giving  their  parole  that  they 
would  not  act  in  the  field  until  a  like  number  of  the 
allies  should  be  relieved. 

^  III.  The  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates  was  the  city  of  Mons,  which  they  resolved 
tQ  besiege  with  all  possible  expedition.  They  passed 
th^  Scheldt  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  and  detached 
the  prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the  French  lines  from  the 
Haisne  to  the  Sombre,,  which  were  abandoned  at  his 
^proach.  On  the  7  th  day  of  September,  mareschal  de 
Boufflers  arrived  in  the  French  camp  at  Quievrain,  con-» 
tesnt  to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity  to  Villars,  although 
his  superior  in  point  of  seniority.  The  duke  of  Marl*- 
borough  having  received  advice  that  the  Frenqh  were  on 
their  march  to  attack  the  advanced  body  under  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  decamped  from  Havre,  in  order  to  sup^ 
port  that  detachment.  Op  the  9th,  the  allies  made  a 
motion  to  the  left,  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought 
so  near  each  other,  that  a  mutual  cannonading  en-^ 
sued.  The  French  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted  behind  the 
woods  of  la  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the  neighbourhoo4 
of  Malplaquet.  The  confederates,  nearly  of  the  same 
number,  encamped  with  the  right  near  Sart  and  Bleron^ 
and  the  left  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Lagniere ;  the 
head-quarters  being  at  Blaregnies*  The  enemy,  instead 
of  attacking  the  allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp» 
which  was  tfaturally  strong,  with  tripte  intrendfiments. 
In  a  word,  they  were  so  coveJi«d  with  lines,  hedges, 
intrenchments,  cannon,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they 
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seemed  to  be  quite  inacce^ible.  Had  the  ccmfederates  at- 
tacked them  on  the  9th,  the  battle  would  not  have  been 
so  bloody,  and  the  victory  would  have  proved  morfe  deci- 
sive, for  they  had  not  then  begun  to  secure  the  camp ; 
but  Marlborough  postponed  the  engagement  until  they 
should  be  reinforced  by  eighteen  battalions  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  siege  of  Toumay ;  and  in  the 
iDeantime,  the  French  fortified  themselves  with  incre- 
dible diligence  and  dispatch.  On  the  1 1th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, early  in  the  morning,  the  confederates,  favoured 
by  a  thick  fog,  erected  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in 
the  centre ;  and  about  eight  o'clock,  the  weather  clear- 
ing up, the  attack  began.  Eighty-six  battalions  on  the 
right,  commanded  by  general  Schuylemburgh,  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  other  generals,  and  supported  by  two- 
and-twenty  battalions  under  count  Lottum,  attacked 
the  left  of  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  lines  and  barricadoes,  they  were  in  less 
than  an  hour  driven  from  their  intrencliments  into  the 
woods  of  Sart  and  Tanieres.  The  prince  of  Orange  and 
baron  Fagel,  with  six-and-thirty  Dutch  battalions,  ad- 
vanced against  the  right  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the 
wood  of  la  Merte,  and  covered  with  three  intrench- 
ments.  Here  the  battle  was  maintained  with  the  most 
desperate  courage  on  both  sides.  The  Dutch  obliged 
the  French  to  quit  the  first  intrenchment ;  but  were 
repulsed  from  the  second  with  great  slaughter.  •  The 
prince  of  Orange  persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible 
perseverance  and  intrepidity,  even  after  two  horses  had 
been  killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  offi- 
cers either  slain  or  disabled.  The  French  fought  with 
ah  obstinacy  of  couragf^  that  bordered  on  despair,  till, 
seeing  their  lines  forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giving 
way,  and  their  general,  Villars,  dangerously  wounded^ 
they '  made  an  excellent  retreat  towards  Bavay,  under 
the  conduct  of  Bouifiers^  and  took  post  between  Ques^ 
noy  and  Valenciennes.    The  field  of  battle  they  aboii- 
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doned  to  the  confederates^  with  about  forty  <x>lour3  and 
standards^  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  good  niim-* 
ber  of  prisoners ;  but  this  was  the  dearest  victory  the 
allies  had  ever  purchased.  About  twenty  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  killed  in  the  engagement^  whereas 
the  enemy  did  not  lose  half  that  number^  and  retired  at 
leisure,  perfectly  recovered  of  that  apprehension  with 
which  they  had  been  for  some  years  inspired  and  over- 
awed by  the  successes  of  their  adversaries.  On  the  side 
of  the  allies,  count  Lottum,  general  Tettau^  count  Oxi- 
enstern,  and  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  were  killed^ 
with  maiiv  other  officers  of  distinction.  Prince  Eugene 
was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head :  lieutenant-general 
Webb  received  a  shot  in  the  groin.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  feats 
of  valour,  escaped  unhurt ;  but  several  musket-balls 
penetrated  through  his  clothes,  his  hat^  and .  perriwig. 
In  the  French  array,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  charged 
twelve  times  with  the  household  troops^  and  in  the  last 
was  wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  arm.  The  mareschal 
de  Villars  confidently  asserted,  that  if  he  himself  h^d 
not  been  disabled^  the  confederates  would  certainly  have 
been  defeated. 

.  §  IV.  Considering  the  situation  of  the  French,  the 
number  of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fortified,  nothing  could  be  more  rash  and  imprudent 
than  the  attack,  which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant 
men,  and  was  attended  with  so  little  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  Perhi^s  the  duke  of  Marlborough  thought 
a  victory  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  his  sinking 
interest  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  His  intention 
was  to  have  given  battle  before  the  enemy  had  in-* 
trenched  themselves ;  but  prince  Eugene  insisted,  upon 
delaying  the  action  until  the  reinforcement  should  arriye 
from  Tournay.  The  extraordinary  carnage  is  imput^ 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  aim^ 
through  this  whole  war,  i)eas  to  raise  himself  into  cohsjl* 
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deration  with  the  stiites-general^  by  signal  acts  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  The  French  having  retired  lo  Vaterf- 
ciennes,  the  allies  were  left  at  liberty  to  besiege  Mons, 
vi^Hch  capitulated  about  the  end  of  October ;  and  both 
armies  were  distributed  in  winter-quarters.  The  cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine  produced  nothing  but  one  sharp 
action,  between  a  detachment  of  the  Freneh  army, 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Borgh,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  count  Merci,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  Franche-compti.  The  impe- 
rial officer  was  worsted  in  this  encounter,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men  ;  obliged  to  repass  the  river,  and 
retire  to  Pribourg.  In  Piedmont,  vdt-mareschal  Thaun 
commanded  the  confederates,  in  the  room  of  the  duke 
of -Savoy,  who  refused  to  take  the  field  until  some  differ- 
ences, which  had  arisen  between  the  emperor  and  him*, 
should  be  adjusted.  Thaun*s  design  was  to  besiege 
Brian^on ;  but  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  such 
preciautions  as  frustrated  his  intention,  though  part  of 
the  troops  under  the  French  general  were  employed  in 
suppressing  an  insurrection  of  the  Camisars,  and  other 
malecontents  in  the  Vivarez.  These  were  entirely  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  Abraham,  one  of  their 
leaders,  being  taken,  was  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel ; 
three-and*twenty  were  hanged,  and  the  other  prisoners 
sent  to  the  galleys.  The  pope  delayed  acknowledging 
king  Charles,  under  various  pretences,  in  hopes  that 
the  carnpaign  would  prove  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  till  at,  length  the  emperor  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand that  his  army  should  take  up  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  his  holiness  solemnly 
owned  Charles  as  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

§  V.  The  military  operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  unfkvourable  to  the  allies.  On  the  7th  of  May*, 
the  Portuguese  and  English  were  defeated  at  Caya,  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the  mareschal  de 
Bay.    The  castle  of  Alicant,  guarded  by  two  English 


regimented  had  b6ienvbe^i^;edi  and  hald  out  during  a 
whole  winter.  At  length  the  chevalier  d'Asfeklt  ordeN 
ed  tb^  rock  to  be  undermined,  afid  ha Vmg  lodged  two 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  gave  Syhurg,  the  gover<« 
nor,  to  understand,  that  two  of  bis  officers  might  come 
out  and  see  the  condition  of  the  works.  TWs  offer 
being  accepted,  Asfeldt,  in  person,  accom^panied  them 
to  the  mine:  he  told  them  he  could  not  bear  Hm 
thoughts  of  seeing  so  many  brav^  men  perish  in  the 
ruiiis  of  a  place  they  had  so  gallantly  defended ;  and  bI* 
lowed  them  four-and-twenty  hours  to  consider  on  the 
resolution  they  should  take.  Syburg  continued  deaf  to 
his  remonstrances  ;  and,  with  an  obstinady  that  savoured 
more  of  stupidity  than  of  valour^  determined  to  stand 
the  explosion.  When  the  centincls  that  were  posted 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  gave  notice,  by  a  preconcerted 
signal,  that  fire  was  set  to  the  minci-  the  governor  or* 
dered  the  guard  to  retire,  and  walked  out  to  the  parade^ 
accompanied  by  several  officers.  The  mine  being  sprung» 
the  rock  opened  under  their  feet,  and  they  falling  into 
the  chasm,  it  instantly  closed,  and  crushed  them  W  * 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  incident,  colonel 
d'Albon,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  resolved  to 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Sir  Edward 
Whitaker  sailed  from  Barcdona  to  the  relief  of  th^ 
place  ;  biit  the  enenay  had  erected  such  works  as  eflfeo- 
ttfilly  hindered  th6  troops  frdm  landing.  Then  general 
Stanhope,  who  commanded  them,  capitulated  with-  the 
Spanish  general  for  the  garrison^  which  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  War,  and  was  transj^orted  to  Mi- 
norca, where  the  men  were  put  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment. On  the  frontiers  of  Catalohia>  genefil  Starem^ 
berg  maintained  his  ground,  and  even  annoyed*  d^e^ene^ 
my.  He  passed  the  Segra,  and  reduced  BalAgdw^ 
having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  he  repassed 
the  river,  aiid  sent  his  forces  into  winter-quarters.  The 
most  memorable  event  of  this  summer  was(  the  battle  of 
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Poultowa,  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden.  Was  ei^tiriely  de- 
feated by  the  czar  of  Mu«covy,  and  obliged  to^  take 
refuge  at  Bender^  a  town  oi  Moldavia^  in  the  Turli^ish 
dominions.  Augustus  iipmediately  tp^rched  into  Po- 
land against  Stanislaus^  and  renounced  his  own  resigna- 
tion^  as  if  it .  had  been,  the  effect  of  compulsion.  He 
formed  a  project  with  the  king3  of  Djenmark  and  Prussia^ 
to  attack  the  Swedish  territories  in  three  different  plages  j 
but  the  emperor  and  maritime  powers  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  scheme,  by  entering  into  a  guarantee  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  empire*  Nevertheless,  the 
king  of  Denmark  declared,  war  against  Sweden,  and 
transported  an  army  over  the  Sound  to  Schonen ;  but 
they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Swedes,  and 
obliged  to  re-embark  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
The  war  still  continued  to  rage^  in  Hungary,  wh^re, 
however,  the  revolters  were  routed  in  many  petty  en- 
gagements. 

.  §  VI.  Though  the  events  of  the  summer  had  been 
less,  unfavourable  to  France  than  Lewis  had  reason^  to 
expiect,  he  saw  that  peace  was  as  necessary  as  ever  to  his 
kingdom;  but  he  thought  he  might  now  treat  with 
some  freedom  and  dignity.  His  minister,  Torcy,  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fetkum,  resident  of 
the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague :  he  proposed  to 
this  minister,  that  the  negotiations  should  be  renew^ed ; 
and  demanded  passes,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Frenph 
plenipatieotiaries  might  repair  in  safety  to  Holland.  In 
the  meantime^  the  French  king,  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Spam,  on  pretence  of  demonstrating  his  readiness 
to  oblige  tbe  allies  in  that  particular  ;  though  this  mea- 
sure was  the  effect  of  necessity,  which  obliged  him  to 
recal  those  troops  ior  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 
The  stites-general  refused  to  grant  passes  to  the  French 
mtni^rs ;  but  they  allow^  Petkum  to  make  a  journey 
to  V^ersailjes.  In  the  interim  king  Philip  published  a 
mant^to^  protesting  against  all  that  should  be  trans- 
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acted  at  the  Hague  to  his  prejudice.  Par  from  yielding 
Spain  and  the  Indies  to  his  oompetitor,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  driving  Charles  from  those  places  that  were 
now  in  his  possession.  He  named  the  duke  of  Alba 
and  count  Bergheyck  for  his  plenipotentiaries,  and  or- 
dered them  to  notify  their  credentials  to  the  maritime 
powers ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  intimation. 
Philip  tampered  likewise  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  the  niarquis  de  Torcy  renewed  his  attempts  upon 
that  general ;  but  all  his  application  and  address  proved 
ineffectual.  Petkum  brought  back  from  Versailles  a 
kind  of  memorial,  .importing,  that  those  motives  whicih 
influenced  the  French,  before  the  campaign  was  opened, 
no  Icmger  subsisted :  that  the  winter-season  naturally 
produced  a  cessation  of  arms,  during  which  he  would 
treat  of  a  general  arid  reasonable  peace,  without  restrict- 
ing himself  to  the  form  of  the  preliminaries  which  the 
allies  had  pretended  to  impose:  that,  nevertheless,  he 
would  still  treat  on  the  foundation  of  those  conditions  to 
which  he  had  consented,  and  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
begiti  the  conferences  with  those  of  the  allies  on  the  1st 
day  of  January.  The  states-general  inveighed  against 
this  memorial,  as  a  proof  of  the  French  king's  insin- 
cerity ;  though  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those 
ofFers  they  had  formerly  rejected.  They  came  to  a  reso* 
lutioh,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour ;  and  they  wrote  pressing  letters  on  the 
subject  to  all  their  allies. 

§  VII.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  being  as- 
sembled on  the  15th  day  of  November,  the  queen  in 
her  speech  told  both  houses,  that  the  enemy  had  endea- 
voured^ by  false  appearances,  and  deceitful  insinuations 
of  a  desire  after  peace,  to  create  jealousies  among  the 
allies :  that  God  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to  bless  the 
arms  of  the  confederates  with  a  most  remarkable  vic- 
tory, and  other  successes,  which  had  laid  France  open 
to  the  impression  of  the  allied  arms,  and  consequently 
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fenderiod  peace  more  necessary  to  that  kingdom  than  iK 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  i^  insisted 
upon  th^  expediency  of  prosecuting  the  advantages  she 
had  gained,  by  reducing  that  exorbitant  and  oppressive 
power  which  had  so  long  threatened  the  liberties  jof  Eu- 
rope. The  parliament  were  as  eager  and  compliant  as 
ever.  They  presented  ctnigratulatory  addresses ;  they 
thanked  thedukd  of  Marlborough  for  his  signal  services ; 
while  great  part  of  the  nation  reproached  him  with  hav- 
ing wantonly  sacrificed  so  many  thousand  lives  to  his 
own  private  interest  and  reputation.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  commons  granted  upwards  of  six  millions  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  established  a  lot- 
tery, with  other  funds,  to  answer  this  enormous  supply* 
On  the  13  th  day  of  December,  Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the 
late  archbishop  of  York,  complained  to  the  house  of  two 
sermons  preached  and  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Sache* 
verel,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  ai  contain* 
ing  positions  contrary  to  revolution  principles,  to  the 
present  government,  and  the  Protestant  succession.  Sa- 
cheverel  was  ^,  clergyman  of  narrow  intellects,  and  aa 
Qverheated  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some  por 
pularity  among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  name  of  high- churchmen  ;  and  took  all  occasions  to 
vent  his  animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the  sum- 
mer assizes  at  Derby,  he  had  held  forth  in  that  strain 
before  the  judges  ;  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  in  St. 
PauFs  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance ;  inveighed  against  the 
toleration  and  dissenters ;  declared  the  church  was  dan-' 
gerously  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  slightly  defended 
by  her  false  friends ;  he  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the 
church,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord- mayor, 
countenanced  this  harangue,  which  was  published  un- 
der his  protection,  extolled  by  the  tories,  and  circulated 
all  over  the  nation.     The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben 
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against  Sacheverel  was  seconded  in  the  house  of  ocumn 
iBons  by  sir  Peter  King,  and  other  members.  The  niost 
vident  paragraphs  were  read :  the  sermons  were  voted 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sacheverel^  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  acknowledged  hnn$elf 
the  author  of  both,  and  mentioned  the  encouragement 
he  had  received  from  the  lord- mayor  to  print  that  whiclv 
was  entitled,  "  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren."  Sir 
Samuel,  who  was  a  member,  denied  he  had  ever  given 
him  such  encouragem^it.  The  doctor  being  ordered 
to  withdraw,  the  house  resolved  he  should  be  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  and  Mn  Dolb^ 
was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  £ngland.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles,  and  Sacher 
verel  was  taken  into  custody.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  their  own  principles,  they  resolved 
that  the  reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  rector  of 
St.  PeterJe-Poor,  for  having  often  justified  the  princir 
pies  on  which  her  inajesty  and  the  nation  proceeded  in 
the  late  happy  revolution,  had  justly  merited  the  favour 
and  recommendation  of  the  house ;  and  they  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  bestow  ^me 
dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadley,  for  his  eminent 
services  both  to  the  church  and  state.  The  queen  re- 
turned a  civil  answer,  though  she  paid  no  regard  to  their 
recommendation.  Hoadley  was  a  clergyman  of  sound 
understanding,  unblemishoi  character,  and  uncommon 
moderation,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  had  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  Qf 
resisting  wicked  and  cruel  governors;  and  vindicated 
the  late  revolution.  By  avowing  such  doctrines,  he  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  the  high-churchmen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  having  preached  up  rebellion.  Many  books 
iwere  written  against  the  maxims  he  professed.  These 
he  answered;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy, 
acquitted  himself  with  superior  temper,  judgment,  and 
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solidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well  as  bishop  Burnet,  and 
sevjeraJ  other  prelates,  had  been  treated  with  great  viru- 
lence in  SachevereVs  sermon ;  and  the  lord-treasurer  was 
scurrilously  abused  under  the  name  of  Volpone. 

§  VIII.  The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of 
the  upper  house,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to. bail;  but  this  indulgence  was  refused,  and  the  com- 
mons seemed  bent  upon  prosecuting  him  with  such  se- 
verity as  gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate  principles. 
Meanwhile,  the  tones  were  not  idle.  They  boldly  af- 
firmed that  the  whigs  had  formed  a  design  to  pull  down 
the  church ;  and  that  this  prosecution  was  intended  to 
try  their  strength,  before  they  would  proceed  openly  to 
the  execution  of  their  project.  These  assertions  were 
supported,  and  even  credited,  by  great  part  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  did  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflame  their  hearers ; 
while  emissaries  were  employed  to  raise  a  ferment  among 
the  populace,  already  prepared  with  discontent,  arising 
from  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  The  ministers  magnified  the  dangers  to 
which  the  church  was  exposed,  from  dissenters,  whigs, 
and  lukewarm  prelates.  These  they  represented  as  the 
authors  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  in  a  little  time  would 
produce  universal  famine ;  and  as  the  immediate  en- 
couragers  of  those  Palatine  refugees  who  had  been 
brought  over,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  until  they  could  be 
conveniently  transported  into  Ireland,  and  the  plantations 
in  America.  The  charity  bestowed  upon  those  unhappy 
strangers  exasperated  the  poor  of  England,  who  felt  se- 
verely the  effects  of  the  dearth^  and  helped  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  popular  discontent.  The  articles  against 
Dr.  Sacheveriel  being  exhibited,  his  person  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deputy-usher  of  the  black  rod  ;  but  after- 
ward the  lords  admitted  him  to  bail.  Then  he  drew  up 
an  answer  to  the  charge,  in  which  he  denied  some  arti- 
cles, and  others  he  endeavoured  to  justify  or  extenuate. 


The  commons  having  sent  up  a  replication,  declaring 

they  were  ready  to  prove  the  charge,  the  lords  appointed 

the  27th  day  of  February  for  the  trial  in  Westminster- 
hall, 

§  IX.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned 
upon  this  extraordinary  trial.  It  lasted  three  weeks, 
during  which  all  other  business  was  suspended;  and 
the  queen  herself  was  every  day  present,  though  in  qua- 
lity of  a  private  spectator.  The  managers  for  the  com- 
mons were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general, 
sir  Peter  King,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  lieute- 
nant-general Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  doctor 
was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phipps, 
and  assisted  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr. 
Friend.  A  vast  multitude  attended  him  every  day  to 
and  from  Westminster-hall,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  praying  for  his  deliverance,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mar- 
lyr  and  confessor.  The  queen's  sedan  was  beset  by  the 
populace,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the 
church.  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacheverel.'* 
They  compelled  all  persons  to  lift  their  hats  to  the  doc- 
tor as  he  passed  in  his  coach  to  the  Temple,  where  he 
lodged ;  and  among  these  some  members  of  parliament, 
who  were  abused  and  insulted.  They  destroyed  seve- 
ral meeting  houses  ;  plundered  the  dwelling  houses  of 
eminent  dissenters  ;  and  threatened  to  pull  down  those 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the 
bishop  of  Sarum.  They  even  proposed  to  attack  the 
bank  ;  so  that  the  directors  were  obliged  to  send  to 
Whitehall  for  assistance.  The  horse  and  foot  guards 
were  immediately  s^nt  to  disperse  the  rioters,  who  fled 
at  their  approach.  Next  day  the  guards  were  doubled 
at  Whitehall,  and  th^  train-bands  of  Westminster  con- 
tinued in  arms  during  the  whole  trial.  The  commons 
entreated  the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  suppressing  the  present  tumults,  set  on  foot 
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aad:  foimntffd-  by .  Papists^  nonjurors^  and  other  enemies 
|o  faer  tkla  and  government.  She  expressed  a  deep  sense 
of  their  care  andconcern^  as  well  as  a  just  resentment 
at  these  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.  She  pub^ 
lished  a  proclamation  for. suppressing  the  tumults;  and 
several  persons  bekig  apprehended,  were  afterward  tried 
for  high-treason.  Two  of  them  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  die ;  but  neither  suS^ed.  The  oommons 
presented  another  address  of  thanks  to  her  majesty,  for 
her  gracious  answer  to  their  iirst  remonstrance.  They 
took  this  occasion  to  declare,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
oommons  gainst  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  proceeded  only 
from  the  indispensable  obligation  they  lay  under  to  vini- 
dicate  the  late  happy  revolution,  the  glory  of  their  royal 
deliverer,  her  own  title  and  administration,  the  present 
established  and  Protestant  succession,  together  with  the 
toleration  and  the  quiet  of  the  government.  When  the 
doctor's  counsel  had  finished  his  defence,  he  himself  re* 
cited  a  speech,  wherein  he  solemnly  justified  his  intent 
tions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government ;  and  spoke 
in  the  mos(  respectful  tenns  of  the  revolution  and  the 
Protestant  succession.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  as.  a  maxim  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and,  by  many  pa- 
thetic expressions,  endelavoured  to  excite  the  compassion 
of  the  audience.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  queen's 
chaplains,  who  encouraged  and  extolled  him  as  tlie  cham- 
pion of  the  church  ;  and  he  was  privately  favoured  by 
the  queen  herself,  who.  could  not  but  relish  a  doctrine 
30  well  calculated  for  the  support  of  regal  authority. 

§  X.  On  the  10th  day  of  March,  the  lords  being  ad^ 
journed  to  their  own  house,  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
proposed  the  following  question,  "  Whether  in  prose- 
cutions by  impeachments  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words 
supposed  to  be  criminal  are  necessary  to  be  expressly 
specified  in  such  impeachments?"    The  judges  behig 
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9onsalted>  were  uDnditnouaty  of  opinion^  thsl^,  aocwdiqg 
to  Ism,  the  grounds  of  an  indictment^  or  icapeachment^' 
ought  to  be  expressly  mentioned  in  both.  One  of  the 
lorck  having  suggested^  that  the  judges  had  delivered 
their  opinions  according  to  the  rules  of  Westminster^ 
halU  Bnd  not  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  the 
house  resolved,  that  in  impeachments  they  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  law  and 
usage  of  parliament.  On  the  l6th  day  of  the  months 
|he  queen  being  in  the  house  incognito,  they  proceeded 
to  c^asider  whether  or  not  the  commons  had  made  good 
the  articles  exhibited  against  Dr.  SachevereK  The  earl 
of  Wharton  observed,  that  the  doctor  s  speech  was  a  fuU 
confutation  and  condemnation  of  his  sermon :  that  all 
he  had  advanced  about  non-re»stance  and  unlimited 
obedience  was  false  and  ridiculous:  that  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  as  urged  by  the  doctor,  was  not  r€^ 
ooncileable  to  the  practice  of  churchmen ;  that  if  the  re- 
vdution  was  not  lawful,  many  in  that  house>  and  vast 
numbers  without,  were  guilty  of  blood,  murder,  rapine, 
and  injustice ;  and  that  the  queen  herself  was  no  lawful 
sovereign,  since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the  crown  was 
her  parliamentary  title,  founded  upon  the  revolution. 
He  was  answered  by  the  lord  Haversham  in  a  long 
q)eech. .  Lord  Ferrers  said,  if  the  doctor  was  guilty  of 
some  foolish  unguarded  expressions,  he  ought  to  have 
been  tried  at  common  law.  The  earl  of  Scarborough 
observed,  the  revolution  was  a  nice  point,  and  above  the 
law:  he  moved  that  they  should  adjourn  the  debate,  and 
take  time  to  consider  before  they  gave  judgment.  Doc- 
tor Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  albwed  the  ne- 
cessity and  legality  of  resistancQ  in  some  extraordinary 
cases  ;  but  was  of  opinion,  that  this  maxim  ought  to  be 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who  are 
naturally  too  apt  to  resist :  that  the  revolution  was  not 
to  be  bcmsted  of,  or  made  a  precedent ;  but  that  a  man* 
tie  ought  to  be  thrown  over  it^  and  it  should  be  cal^.a 
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vacancy,  x)r  abdication.  -He  said  the  original  compact 
were  dangerous  words,  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
great  caution ;  that  those  who  examined  the  revolution 
too  nicely  were  no  friends  to  it ;  and  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  necessity  for  preaching  up  non*resistance  and 
passive  obedience  at  that  time,  when  resistance  was  jus- 
tified. The  duke  of  Argyle  affirmed,  that  the  clergy, 
in  all  ages,  had  delivered  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  preaching  up  the  king's  power,  in  order  to 
govern  him  the  more  easily ;  and  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  meddle  with  politics.  The  earl  of 
Anglesey  owned  the  doctor  had  preached  nonsense ;  but 
«aidj  that  was  no  crime.  The  duke  of  Leeds  distin- 
fished  between  resistance  and  revolution ;  for  bad  not 
the  last  succeeded,  it  would  have  certainly  been  rebel- 
lion, since  he  knew  of  no  other  but  hereditary  right. 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury  justified  resistance  from  the 
hoclk  of  Maccabees ;  he  mentioned  the  conduct  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  assisted  the  Scots,  the  French,  and  the 
states-general,  in  resisting  their  dilSercnt  sovereigns, 
and  was  supported  in  this. practice  both  by  her  parlia- 
ments and  her  convocations.  He  observed  that  king 
Charles  I.  had  assisted  the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their 
rebellion ;  that  Manwaring  incurred  a  severe  censure 
from  the  parliament  for  having  broached  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  that,  though  this- be- 
came a  favourite  maxim  after  the  restoration,  yet  its 
warmest  asserters  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  resist- 
ance when  they  thought  themselves  oppressed.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  tory  interest,  declared  that  they  never 
read  such  a  piece  of  madness  and  nonsense  as  Sache- 
verel's  sermon ;  but  they  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  Nex  tday,  Dr.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lin- ' 
coin,  accused  Sacheverel  of  having  made  a  strange  and 
false  representation  of  the  design  for  a  comprehension, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  and 
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promoted  by,  the  most  emiMnt  divine  of  the  chuifih  of 
England.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  some  step  should  be 
taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  preaching,  as,,  if  not 
timely  corrected,  might  kindle  heats  and  animpsities 
that  would  endanger  both  church  and  state.  Dr.  Trim- 
nel,  bishop  of  Norwich,  expatiated  on  the  insolence  of 
Sacheverel,  who  had  arraigned  archbishop  Grindal^  one 
of  the  eminent  reformers,  as  a  perfidious  prelate,  for 
having  favoured  and  tolerated  the  discipline  of  Geneva. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  good  effects  of  the  toleration. 
He  took  notice  of  SachevereFs  presumption  in  publish- 
ing inflammatory  prayers,  declaring  himself  under  per*- 
secution,  while  he  was  prosecuted  for  offending  against 
the  law,  by  those  who  in  common  justice  ought  to  be 
thought,  the  direst  accusers,  and  before  their  lordships!,, 
who  were  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  impartial 
judges.  In  discussing  the  fourth  article,  the  bishopi  of 
Salisbury  spoke  with  gredt  vehemence  against  Sache- 
verel,  who,  by  inveighing  against  the  revolution,  tolera-* 
tion,  and  union,  seemed  to  arraign  and  attack  the  queea 
herself ;  since  her  majesty  had  so  great  a  share  in 
the  first ;  had  often  declared  she  would  maintain  the 
second ;  and  that  she  looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most 
gbrious  event  of  her  reign.  He  affirmed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  plain  than  the  doctor's  reflecting  upon 
her  majesty's  ministers ;  and  that  he  had  so  well  marked 
out  a  noble  peer  there  present^  by  an  ugly  and  scurrilous 
epithet  which  he  would  not  repeat,  that  it  was  not  pos* 
sible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  Some  of  the  younger 
peers  could  hot  help  laughing  at  this  undesigned  sar- 
casm upon  the  lord-treasurer,  whom  Sacheverel  had  re- 
viled under  the  name  of  Volpone:  they  exclaimed, 
"Name  him,  name  him ;^  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
zealous  bishop,  who  was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind 
and  unguarded  ^expressions,  would  have  gratified  their 
>ecjuest,  had  not  the  chancellor,  interposing,  declared 
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that  no  peer  was  obliged  to  say  mdre'  ihetn  he  should 
think  prqMsr. 

§  XL  After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  virulent  a!- 
tercatbn,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  voices  ;  and  four-and- thirty  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  this  decision.     He  was  prohibited  from 
preaching  for  the  term  of  three  years :  his  two  serrhons 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord-mdyor  and  the  ttw 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex.     The  lords  likewise 
voted  that  the  executioner  should  commit  to  the  same 
fire,  the  femous  decree  passed  in  the  convocation  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  asserting  the  absolute  authority 
and  indefeasible  right  of  princes.     A  like  sentence  was 
denounced  by  the  commons,  upon  a  book  entitled, 
^*  Collections  of  Passages  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
in  his  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment."    These 
he  had  selected  from  impious  books  lately  published,  and 
they  were  read  by  his  counsel,  as  proofs  that  the  chuiich 
was  in  danger.     The  lenity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
dread  of  popular  resentment,  his  friends  considered  as  a 
victoiy  obtained  over  a  whig  faction,  and  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.**  *   On  the 
5th  day  of  April,  the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  td 
be  prorogued,  after  having,  in  her  speech  to  both  houses, 
expressed  her  concern  for  the  necessary  occasion  which 
had  taken  up  great  part  of  their  time  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  session.     She  declared  that  no  prince  could 
have  a  more  true  and  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  church  than  she  had,  and  should  always 
have  ;  and  she  said  it  was  veiy  injurious  to  take  a  pre- 
tence from  wicked  and  maKcious  libels,  to  insinuate  that 
the  church  was  in  danger  by  her  administration. 

'^  Barnet.    Hare.   Torcy.    Fenqnicres.    History  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
tioroBgb.    Tindai:    Voltaire. 
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^  XIL  The  FVendi  king  seehfig  the  tmBtjof  hk 
people  daily  increase,  aiid  all  bis  resources  &il^  humbled 
himself  again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the  means  of 
Betkuni^  tsHbo  still  corresponded  with  his  ministers,  im- 
plored the  states-general,  that  the  negotiation  might  be 
retimed.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  consent,  he  dis- 
patched a  new  project  of  pacification,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  renounce  his  grandson,  and  to  comply  with  aH 
their  other  demands,  provided  the  electors  of  G^ogn 
and  Bavaria  should  be  re-established  in  their  estates  and 
dignities.  These  overtures  being  rejected,  another  fiati 
was  oflfered^  and  communicated  to  the  pknipoteaitiaries 
of  the  emperor  and  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Then  Peb» 
kum  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy^  intimating;, 
that  the  aUies  required  his  most  Christian  majesty  should 
declare  in  plain  and  expressive  terms  that  he  consented 
to  all  the  preliminaries,  except  the  thirty-seventh  artide, 
which  stipulated  a  cessation  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish 
monarchy  should  be  delivered  to  king  Charles  in  the 
space  of  two  months.  He  said,  the  allies  would  send 
passports  to  the  French  ministers,  to  treat- of  an  equit- 
valent  for  this  article.  Lewis  was  even  forced  to  swai* 
low  this  bitter  draught.  He  signified  his  consent,  and 
appointed  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  and  the  abbe  Por 
lignac  his  plenipotentiaries.  They  were  not  suffered; 
however,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by  the  de- 
puties. Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  at  Gertruydenburgh. 
Meanwhile,  the  States  desired  the  queen  of  England  to 
send  over  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  assist  them  with 
his  advice  in  these  conferences.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  seconded  their  request  in  a  joint  address  to 
her  majesty,  who  told  them  she  had  already  given  di* 
rections  for  his  departure;  and  said  she  was  glad  to  find 
tiiey  concurred  with  her  in  a  just  sense  of  thedbke's 
eminent  services.  Both  the  letter  and  th6  addresses 
Were  procured  by  the  interest  of  Marlborough,  to*  let 
the  queen  see  how  much  that  nobleman  was  considered 
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both  at  home  aild  abroad.  But  she  was  already  whoRy 
alienated  from  him  in  her  heart,  and  these  expedients 
served  only  to  increase  her  disgust. 

§  Xlir.  The  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  mortification.  They  were  in  a  manner  con- 
fined to  a  small  fortified  town,  and  all  their  conduct  nar- 
rowly watched.     Their  accommodation  was  mean :  their 

« 

letters  were  opened ;  and  they  were  daily  insulted  by 
injurious  libels.     The  Dutch  deputies  would  hear  of  no 
relaxation^  and  no  expedient  for  removing  the  difl[icul- 
ties  that  retarded  the  negotiation.     In  vain  the  plenipo* 
tentiaries  declared,  that  the  French  king  could  not  with 
decency,  or  the  least  regard  to  his  honour,  wage  wiar 
against  his  own  grandson :  the  deputies  insisted  upon  his 
effecting  the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  and  submitting  to  every  other  article  speci- 
fied in  the  preliminaries.     Nay,  they  even  reserved  to 
themselves  a  power  of  making  ulterior  demands  after  the 
preliminaries  should  be  adjusted.     Lewis  proposed  that 
some  small  provision  should  be  made  for  the  duke  of  Anr 
ibu,  which  might  induce  him  to  relinquish  Spain  the 
more  easily.    He  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  ^iragon ; 
and  this  hint  being  disagreeable  to  die  allies  he  demanded 
Naples  and  Sicily.    When  they  urged  that  Naples  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  restricted 
the  provision  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    He  offered  to  de- 
liver up  four  cautionary  towns  in  Flanders,  as  a  security 
for  Philip*s  evacuating  Spain;  and  even  promised  to 
supply  the  confederates  with  a  monthly  sum  of  money, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  expelling  that  prince  from  his 
dominions,  should  he  refuse  to  resign  them  with  a  good 
grace.    The  substance  of  all  the  conferences  was  com- 
municated to  lord  Townshend,  and  count  Zin^ndorf, 
the  imperial  plenipotentiary ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
deputies  was  regulated  by  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who 
was  firmly  attached  to  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  more  averse  than  ever  to  a  pacification. 
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The  negotiation  lasted  from  the.  19th  day  of  March  to 
the  25th  x)f  July^  during  which  term  the  conferences 
were  several  times  interrupted,  and  a  great  many  dis- 
patches and  new  proposals  arrived  from  Versailles,     At 
length,  the  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  France,  after 
having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pensionary,  in  which  they  de- 
clared^ that  the  proposals  made  by  the  deputies  were  un- 
just and  impracticable ;  and  complained  of  the  unworthy 
treatment  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.     Lewis  re- 
solved to  hazard  another  campaign,  not  without  hope, 
that  there  might  be  some  lucky  incident  in  the  events  of 
war,  and  that  the  approaching  revolution  in  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  of  which  he  was  well  apprized,  would  be 
productive  of  ^  more  reasonable  pacification.     The 
states-general  resolved ,  that  the  enemy  had  departed 
from  the  foundation  on  which  the  negotiation  had  be- 
gun, and  studied  pretences  to  evade  the  execution  of 
the  capital  points,  the  restitution  of  Spain  and  the  Indies : 
and,  in  short,  that  France  had  no  other  view  than  to 
sow  and  create  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  allies. 
Lord  Townshend,  in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  that 
the  queen  entirely  approved  their  resolution,  and  all  the 
steps  they  had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation ; 
sudd  that  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  all  possible  vigour,  until  the  enemy  should  accejpt 
such  terms  of  peace  as  might  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Christian  world. 

§  XIV.  The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations 
of  the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough set  out  fi-om  the  Hague  on  the  15  th  day  of 
March  for  Toiimay,  in  order  to  assemble  the  fisrces 
which  were  quartered  on  the  Maese,  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  On  the  20th  of  April,  they  suddenly  advanced 
to  Pont-a-Vendih,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  upon 
which  the  French  had  been  at  work  all  the  winter, 
hoping  by  these  to  cover  Douay  and  other  fittoiitiar 
towns,  which  were  threatened  by  the  confederates.  The 
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troops  left  for  the  defence  of  the  Hues  retired  without 
opposition.  The  allies  having  laid  bridges  over  theScarpe, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  with  his  division  passed  the 
river,  and  encamped  at  VitrL    Prince  Eugene  remained 
on  the  other  side,  and  invested  Douay,  the  enemy  retir- 
ing towards  Cambrayl     Mareschal  Villars  still    com- 
manded the  French  army,  which  was  extremely  numer 
rous  and  well  appointed,  considering  the  distress  of  that . 
k4ngdom«     Indeed,  the  number  was  augmented  by  this 
(^stress;  for  many  thousands  saved  themselves   frcHn 
dying  of  hunger,  by  carrying  arms  in  the  service.     The 
mareschal  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  passed  the 
Scheldt,  and  encamped  at  Boucham,  declaring  that  he 
would  give  battle  to  the  confederates :  an  alteration  waa 
immediately  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies^  and 
proper  precautions  taken  for  his  reception.      He  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle ;  but  having  viewed  thesitua-. 
tton  of  the  confederates,  he  marched  back  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Laurence^  where  he  fixed  his  camp.    His  aim  was^ 
by  continual  alarms,  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  Douay, 
which  was  vigorously  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison 
under  the  command  of  monsieur  Albergotti,  who  made: 
a.  number  of  successful  sallies,  in  which  the  besiegers^ 
lost  a  great  number  of  men.     They  were  likewise  re- 
pulsed in  several  assaults ;  but  still  proceeded  with  un- 
remitted vigour,  until  the  besieged,  being  reduced  to  the. 
last  extremity,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  26th  of 
June,  fifty  days  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened. 
The  generals  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  the  ene-^ 
my,  who  were  posted  within  strong  lines  from  Arras  to-, 
wards  Miramont,  resolved  to  besiege  Bethune,  which 
was  invested  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  surrendered 
on  the  29th  of  August.     Villars  marched  out  of  his  in- 
trenchments  with  a  view  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  he  did 
aot  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  some  warm 
riLirmishes,  however,  happened  between  the  foragers  pf 
the  two' armies.    After  the  reduction  of  Bethune>  the 
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allies  besieged  at  one  time  the  towns  of  Aire  and  St  Ve- 
nanty  which  were  taken  without  mudi.  difficulty.  Then 
the  armies  broke  up^  and  marched  into  winter-quarters. 

§  XV.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  productive  of 
no  military  event ;  nor  was  any  thing  of  consequence 
transacted  in  Piedmont    The  duke  of  Savoy  being 
indispc^ed  and  out  of  humour,  the  command  of  the 
f(Hces  still  continued  vested  in  count  Thaun,  who  endea* 
voured  to  pass  the  Alps^  and  penetrate  into  Dauphin^  ; 
but  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  cast  up  intrenchments  in 
the  mountains,  and  taken  such  precautions  to  guard 
th^n^  as  bafiled  all  the  attempts  of  the  imperial  general. 
Spain  was  much  more  fruitful  of  military  incidents.  The 
horse  and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  king  Charles^  headed 
by  general  Stanhop^^  attacked  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
eoemy  at  Almennara.   Stanhope  charged  in  person^  and 
with  iiis  own.  hand  slew  general  Amessaga,  who  com- 
manded the  guards  of  Philip.     The  Spanish  horse  were 
entirely  routed,  together  with  nine  battalions  that  escaped' 
by  ^Lvour  of  the  darkness;  and  the  main  body  of  the 
army  retired  with  precipitation  to  Lerida.  .  Greneral  Sta^* 
remberg  pursued  them  to  Saragossa,  where  he  found 
them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  an  engagement 
ensuing  on  the  9th  day  of  August,the  enemy  were  totally 
defeated :  five  thousand  of  their  men  were  killed^  seven- 
tlM>usand  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery^  and  a- 
great  number  of  colours  and  standards.     King  Charles^ 
entered  Saragossa  in  triumph,  while  Philip,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,,  retreated  to  Madrid.    Having  sent 
his  queen  and  son  to  Victorkt^  he  retired  to  Valladolrd^^ 
in  order  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  form 
another  army*    The  good  fortune  of  Charles  was  of 
short  duration.     Stanhope  proposed  that  he  should  im-« 
mediately .  secure  Pampehma,  the  only  pass  by  which 
the  French  king  could  send  troops  toSpaid;  but  this 
s^utary  scheme  was  rgected.     King  Charies  proceeded 
to  Madrid,  which  was  deserted  by  all  the  grandees ;  and 
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he  had*  the  morlification  to  see  that  the  Castilians  were 
universally  attached  to  his  competitor. 

.  §  XVL  While  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  the  king  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  Philip,  sent  the  duke  de  Vendome  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  reinforced  by  detachments  of  French  troops. 
Vendome's  reputation  was  so  high,  and  his  person  so 
beloved  by  the  soldiery,  that  his  presence  was  almost 
equivalent  to  aii  army.  A  great  number  of  volunteers 
immediately  assembled  to  signalize  themselves  under 
the  eye  of  this  renowned  general.  The  Castilians  were 
inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and  made  surprising  eflfbrts 
in  favour  of  their  sovereign;  so  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  defeat  at  Saragossa,  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  in  quest  of  his  rival.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  totally  neglected  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Grreat  Britain,  which  took  no  steps  to  supply  his  wants, 
or  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  his  army  marched  back 
to  Saragossa,  and  was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood^  of 
Cifuentes,  where  Staremberg  established  his  head-quar-: 
ters.  General  Stanhope,  with  the  British  forces,  was^ 
quartered  in  the  little  town  of  Brihuega,  where,  on  the 
27  th  day  of  the  month,  he  found  himself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  Spanish  army.  As  the  place  was 
not  tenable,  and  he  had  very  little  ammunition,  he  was 
obliged,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resistance,  to  capittt- 
late,  and  surrender  himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners 
of  war,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  including 
three  lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  one  briga- 
dier, with  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the  respective 
regiments.  He  was  greatly  censured  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised;  for  if  he  had  placed  a  guard 
upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  according  to  the  advice  of 
general  Carpenter,  he  might  have  received  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach  time  enough  to  retire  to  Cifuentes* 
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Thither  he  had  detached  his  pide-de-camp,  with  m  ac- 
count of  his  situation,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spenisi) 
army  ;  and  Staremberg  immediately  assembled  his  forces. 
About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  they  began  to  march  to- 
wards Brihuega ;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that  night 
pyertook  them  before  they  reached  the  heights  in  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.     Staremberg  is  said  to 
have  loitered  away  his  time  unnecessarily,  from  motives 
of  envy  to  the  English  general,  who  had  surrendered 
before  his  arrival.     The  troops  lay  all  night  on  their 
arms  near  Villa-viciosa,  and  on  the  29th  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  who  doubled  their  number.     Starem- 
berg's  left  wing  Was  utterly  defeated,  all  the  infantry 
that  qoipposed  it  having  been  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
taken ;  but  the  victors,  instead  of  following  the  blow, 
began  to  plunder  the  baggage ;  and  Staremberg  with  his 
right  wing  fought  their  left  with  surprising  valour  and 
perseverance  till  night.     Then  they  retired  in  disorder, 
leaving  him  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  all  their 
artillery.     Six  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  allies  had  suffered  so  severely,  that  the 
general  could  not  maintain  his  ground.     He  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  nailed  up,  and  marched  to  Saragossa, 
from  whence  he  retired  to  Catalonia.     Thither  he  was 
pursued  by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  who  reduced  Bala- 
guer,  in  which  he  had  left  a  garrison,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Barcelona.     At  this  pe- 
riod the  duke  de  Noailles  invested  Gironne,  which  he  re- 
duced,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  5  so 
that  Philip,  from  a  fugitive,  became,  in  three  months, 
absolute  master  of  the: whole.  Spanish  monarchy,  except 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  -and  even  that  lay  open  to  hi^s 
incursions.     Nothing  of  consequence  was  achieved  on 
the  side  of  Portugal,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Galway 
returned  to  England  by  the  queen's  permission.     The 
operations  of  the  British  fleet,  during  this  summer, 
wereso  incpnsideri^ble  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.   Sir 
John Narris  .Qomroanded  inthe  Mediterranean,  and  with 
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a  view  to  support  the  Camisars,  who  were  in  arms  in  the 
Cevehnes,  sailed  to  Port  Cette,  within  a  league  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  at  the  distaince  of  fifteen  from  the  insurgents. 
The  place  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  about 
seven  hundred  men  that  landed  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Saissan,  a  native  of  Languedoc.      He 
likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Ayde ;  but  the  duke  de  Noailles  advancing  with  a  body 
of  forces  to  join  the  duke  de  Roquelaire,  who  command- 
ed in  those  parts,  the  English  abandoned  their  conquests, 
and  re-embarked  with  precipitation.     After  the  batde  of 
Piiltowa,  the  czar  of  Muscovy  reduced  all  Livonia ;  but 
he  and  king  Augustus  agreed  to  a  neutrality  for  Pome- 
rania.    The  king  of  Sweden  continued  at  Bender,  and 
the  grand  seignior  interested  himself  so  much  in  favour 
of  that  prince,  as  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  between  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  fleets  with  various  success.    The  malecon- 
tents  in  Hungary  sustained  repeated  losses  during  the 
summer ;  but  they  were  encouraged  to  maintain  the  war 
by  the  rupture  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia. 
They  were  flattered  with  hopes  of  auxiliaries  from  the 
Turks ;  and  expected  engineers  and  money  from  the 
French  monarch. 

§  Xyil.  In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers  began 
to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  excited  a  popular 
spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoured  the  dissenters* 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  addresses  were  presented 
to  the  queen,  censuring  all  resistance  as  a  rebellious  doc- 
trine, founded  upon  anti-monarchical  and  republican 
principles.  At  the  same  time  counter*addresses  were 
procured  by  the  whigs,  extolling  the  revolution,  and 
magnifying  the  conduct  of  the  present  parliament.  The 
queen  began  to  express  her  attachment  to  the  tories,  by 
mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  she  wrote  to  the  general,  desiring 
that  the  regiment  which  had  been  commanded  by  that 
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DOblemao  Ahbuld  be  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs. 
Mashalni,  who  had  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Matibo- . 
rough  in  the  queen^s  friendship,  and  was,  in  effect,  the 
source  of  this  political  revolution.  The  duke  represented 
to  her  majesty,  in  person,  the  prejudice  that  would  re* 
dound  to  the  service  from  the  promotion  of  such  a 
young  officer  over  the  heads  of  a  great  many  brave 
men,  who  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  valour  and 
capacity.  He  expostulated  with  his  sovereign  on  this 
extraordinary  mark  of  partial  regard  to  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Mashain,  which  he  could  not  help  considering  as 
a  declaration  against  himself  and  his  family,  who  had  so 
much  cause  to  complain  of  that  lady's  malice  and  ingra- 
titude. To  this  remonstrance  the  queen  made  no  other 
reply,  but  that  he  would  do  well  to  consult  his  friends. 
Hie  earl  of  Godolphin  enforced  his  friend's  arguments, 
though  without  effect ;  and  the  duke  retired  in  disgust 
to  Windsor.  The  queen  appeared  at  council,  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  his  absence,  which  did  not 
fail  to  alarm  the  whole  whig  faction.  Several  noblemen 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject,  and 
explain  the  bad  consequences  of  disobliging  a  man  who 
had  done  such  eminent  services  to  the  nation.  She 
told  them  his  services  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory  : 
and  that  she  retained  all  her  former  kindness  for  his 
person.  Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular  clamour  was 
raised,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  intended  to  pass 
some  votes  that  would  be  disagreeable  to  her  and  her 
new  counsellors,  she  ordered  the  earl  of  Godolf^in  to 
write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he 
should  think  proper,  and  return  to  town  immediately. 
Before  he  received  this  intimation,  he  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would  permit  him  to  retire 
from  business.  In  answer  to  this  petition,  she  assured 
him  his  suspicions  were  groundless,  and  insisted  upon 
his  coming  to  council.  The  dutchess  demanded  an  au- 
dience of  her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her 
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own  character  from  some  aspersions.  '  She  hoped  to 
work. upon  the  queen's  tenderness,  and  retrieve  the  in- 
fluence she  had  lost*  She  protested,  argued^  wept,  and 
supplicated ;  but  the  queen  was  too  well  pleased  with 
her  own  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  other's 
friendship^  to  incur  such  slavery  for  the  future.  All  the 
humiliation  of  the  dutchess  served  only  to  render  herself 
the  more  contemptible.  The  queen  heard  her  without 
exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  emotion,  and  all  she  would 
vouchsafe,  was  a  repetition  of  these  words,  **  You  de- 
sired no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none ;"  alluding,  to 
an  expression  in  a  letter  she  had  received  from  the 
dutchess.  As  an  additional  mortification  to  the  minis-- 
try,  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain  was  transferred  from 
the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
lately  voted  with  the  tories,  and  maintained  an  intimacy 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  even  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  dismission  of  his  own  son-in- law,  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  from  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Dartmouth. 

§  XVIII.  The  queen  was  generally  applauded  for  thus 
asserting  her  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  free 
from  an  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
kept  in  dependance.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  went  to 
court  on  this  occasion,  and  told  her  majesty,  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her  queen  in 
reality.  The  whole  whig  party  were  justly  alarmed  at 
these  alterations.  The  directors  of  the  bank  represented 
to  her  majesty  the  prejudice  that  would  undoubtedly 
accrue  to  public  credit  from  a  change  of  the  ministry. 
The  emperor  and  the  states-general  interposed  in  this 
domestic  revolution.  Their  ministe^rs  at  London  pre- 
sented memorials,  explaining  in  what  manner,  foreign 
affairs  would  be  influenced  by  an  alteration  in  the  Bri- 
tish ministry.  The  queen  assured  them,  that  whatever 
changes  might   be   n^ade,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
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should  be  contiilued  in  his  employments.  In  the  month 
of  August,  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his 
office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  (commission,  subjected  to 
the  direction  of  Harley,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer  and  under-treasurer.  The  earl  of  Rochester 
was  declared  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of 
lord  Somers ;  the  staff  of  lord-steward  being  taken  from 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secre- 
tary's office,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John. 
The  lord-chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it 
was  first  put  in  commission,  and  afterward  given  to  sir 
Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Wharton  surrend^^ 
his  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  the 
queen  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  earl  of 
Orford  withdrew  himself  from  the  board  of  admiralty ; 
and  Mr-  George  Granville  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  The  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Portugal  was  bestowed  upon  the 
earl  of  Portmore ;  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county-palatine  of  Lancaster.  In 
*a  word,  there  was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of  state, 
except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  have  re- 
nounced his  command,  had  he  not  been  earnestly  dis- 
suaded by  his  particular  friends  from  taking  such  a  step 
as  might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the  tories  might  be  com- 
plete, the  queen  dissolved  the  whig  parliament,  after  such 
precautions' were  taken  as  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
new  election  in  favour  of  the  other  party. 

§  XIX.  To  this  end,  nothing  so  effectually  contri- 
buted as  did  the  trial  of  Sach'everel,  who  was  used  as  an 
instrument  and  tool  to  wind  and  turn  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar.  Having  been  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North 
Wales,  he  went  in  procession  to  that  country,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He 
was  siimptuously'entertiiined  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
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and  difieretit  noblemen,  who^  whfle  tliey  wmshipped 
him  as  the  idol  of  their  faction,  could  not  help  despising 
the  object  of  their  adoration.  He  was  received  in  se^ 
veral  towns  by  the  magistrates  of  the  corporation  in  their 
formalities,  and  often  attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Creswell, 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  the  like  number 
of  persons  on  foot,  wearing  white  knots  edged  with  gold, 
and  three  leaves  of  gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  The  hedges 
were  for  two  miles  dressed  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
lined  with  people ;  and  the  steeples  covered  with  stream- 
ers, flags,  and  colours.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  ciy 
of  *^  The  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel.**  The  clergy  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to 
spread  like  a  contagion  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people,  and  had  such  effect  upon  the  elections  for  the 
new  parliament,  that  very  few  were  returned  as  members 
but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
against  the  whig  administration.  Now  the  queen  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  ofiices  of  state,  the  lieutenancy 
of  London,  the  management  of  corporations,  and  the 
direction  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  hands  of 
the  tones.  When  these  met  on  the  25th  day  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Bromley  was  chosen  speaker  without  oppo- 
sition. The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour,  especially  in  Spain. 
She  declared  herself  resolved  to  support  the  churdi  of 
England ;  to  preserve  the  British  constitution  according 
to  the  union ;  to  maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed 
to  scrupulous  consciences;  and  to  employ  none  but  such 
as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  lords,,  in  their  address, 
promised  to  concur  in  all  reasonable  measures  towards 
procuring  an  honourable  peace.  The  commons  were 
more  warm  and  hearty  in  their  assurances,  exhorting  her 
majesty  to  discountenance  all  such  principles  and  mea- 
sures as  hiad  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dig- 
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nity;  meEisures  whidi,  whenever  they  might  prevail, 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  constitation,  both  in 
chorch  and  state.  After  this  declaration,  they  proceeded 
to  consider  the  estimates^  and  cheerfully  granted  the 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  part  of  which  was  raised 
by  two  lotteries.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Scarborough  moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should 
be  returned  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  the  duke 
of  Argyle  made  some  objections  to  the  motion,  and  the 
generates  friends,  dreading  the  consequence  of  putting 
the  question,  postponed  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal until  the  duke  should  return  from  the  continent. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  ambassador 
cxtraotdinary  to  the  imperial  court :  the  earl  of  Rivers 
was  sent  in  the  same  quality. to  Hanover :  Mr.  Richard 
Hill  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United 
Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  council  of  state  appointed  for 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  the  room 
of  lieutenant-general  Cadogan.  Meredith,  Macartney^ 
and  Honeywood,  were  deprived  of  their  regiments,  be- 
cause, in  their  cups,  they  had  drank  confusion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

§  XX.  This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  towards 
the  latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred  about  half 
an  hour  in  private  with  the  queen,  and  next  morning 
assisted  at  a  committee  of  the  privy*council.  Her  ma- 
jesty gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  needed  not  to 
expect  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  as  formerly ;  and 
told  him  she  hoped  he  would  live  well  with  her  ministers. 
He  expressed  no  resentment  at  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made ;  but  resolyed  to  acquiesce  in  the  queen's 
pleasure,  and  retain  the  command  of  the  army  on  her 
own  terms.  On  the  2d  day  of  January,  the  queen  sent 
a  message  to  both  houses,  intimating  that  there  had  been 
an  action  in  Spain,  to  the  disadvantage  of  king  Charles : 
that  the  damage  having  fellen  particularly  on  the  English 
forces,  she  had  given  directions  for  sending  and  pro- 
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curing  troops  to  repair  the  loss^  and  hbped  the  parliament 
would  approve  her  conduct.    Both  houses  seized  this 
bpportunity  of  Venting  their  spleen  against  the  old 
ministry.    The  history  of  England  is  disgraced  by  the 
violent  conduct  of  two  turbulent  factions^  which,  in  their 
turn^  engrossed  the  administration  and  legislative  power* 
The  parliamentary  strain  was  quite  altered.     One  can 
hardly  conceive  how  resolutions  so  widely  different  could 
be  taken  on  the  same  subject,  with  any  shadow  of  reason 
and  decorum.     Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months 
before  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caresised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people^  was  now  become  the  ob- 
ject of  parliamentary  hatred  and  censure,  though  no 
sensible  alteration  had  happened  in  his  conduct  or  suc- 
cess.    That  hero,  who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the 
firitish  arms,  won  so  many  battles,  subdued  such  a  number 
of  towns  and  districts,  humbled  the  pride  and  checked  the 
ambition  of  France,  secured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as 
it  were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot-wheels,  was  in  a  few 
weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  contempt  and  derision. 
He  was  ridiculed  in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private 
conversation.     Instances  were  every  where  repeated  of 
his  fraud,  avarice,  and  extortion;  his  insolence,  cruelty, 
ambition,  and  misconduct ;  even  his  courage  was  called 
in  question;  and  this  consummate  general  was  repre- 
sented as  the  lowest  of  mankind.     So  unstable  is  the 
popularity  of  every  character  that  fluctuates  between  two 
opposite  tides  of  faction. 

^  XXI.  Thie  lords,  in  their  answer  to  the  ?  queen  s 
iBCSsage,  declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  preceding  mismanage- 
ment, they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  fut\ire.  They 
,get  on  foot  an  inquiry  concerning  the  af&irs  of  Spain; 
and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  examined  before  the 
committee,  imputed  all  the  miscarriages  in  the  course 
of  that  war  to  the  earl  of  Galway  and  general  Stanhope. 
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Notwithstanding  the  defence  of  Gal  way  ^  which  was  clear 
and  convincing,  the  house  resolved^  that  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  had  given  a  feithful  and  honourable  ac- 
count of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valencia :  that  the  earl 
of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawley,  and  general  Stanhope,  hi 
advising  an  offensive  war,  had  been  the  unhappy  occa- 
sion of  the  battle  at  Almanza,  the  source  of  our  misfor- 
tunes in  Spain,  and  one  great  cause  of  the  disappointnient 
of  the  expedition  to  Toulon,  concerted  with  her  majesty. 
They  voted,  that  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war  in 
Spain  was  approved  and  directed  by  the  ministers,  who 
were  therefore  justly  blamable,  as  having  con tributed  to 
all. our  misfortunes  in  Spain^  and  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  expedition  against  Toulon  :  that  the  earl  of  Peter.- 
borough,  during  his  command  in  Spain,  had  performed 
many  great  and  eminent  services ;  and,  if  his  opinion 
had  been  followed,  it  might  have  prevented  the  misfor- 
tunes that  ensued.  Then  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given  to 
the  earl,  for  his  remarkable  and  eminent  services ;  and 
these  he  actually  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  lord- 
keeper  Harcourt,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  drop 
some  oblique  reflections  upon  the  mercenary  disposition 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  house,  proceeding  in 
the  inquiry,  passed  another  vote,  importing,  that  the 
late  ministry  had  been  negligent  in  hianaging  the  Spa- 
nish war,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation.  Finding 
that  the  Portuguese  troops  were  posted  on  the  right  of 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  they  resolved,  that 
the  earl  of  Galway,  in  yielding  this  point,  had  acted coa- 
trary  to  the  honour  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  resolutions  they  included  in  an  address  to 
the  queen,  who  had  been  present  during  the  debates, 
which  were  extremely  violept ;  and  to  every  separate  vote 
was  attached  a  severe  protest.  These  were  not  the  pro- 
ceedings of  candour  and  national  justice,  but  the  ebulli- 
tions of  party  zeal  and  rancorous  animosity. 
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§  XXII.  While  th6  lords  were  eiftployed  in  this  in-^ 
quiry,  the  commons  examined  certain  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  maisua^getnent  of  the  navy ;  and  some  cen^ 
sures  were  passed  upon  certain  pers(His  conc^ned  in  con- 
tracts for  victualling  the  seamien.  The  inhabitants  of 
St.  Olave's,  and  other  parishes,  presented  a  petition,, 
complaining  that  a  great  number  of  Palatines^  inhabiting 
one  house,  might  produce  among  them  a  contagious 
distemper ;  and  in  time  become  a  charge  to  the  public, 
as  they  were  destitute  of  all  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
This  petition  had  been  procured  by  the  tories,  that 
the  house  of  commons  might  have  another  handle 
for  attacking  the  late  ministry.  A  committee  waa 
appointed  to  inquire  upon  what  invitation  or  encou- 
ragement those  Palatines  had  come  to  England.  The 
papers  relating  to  this  affair  being  laid  before  them, 
by  the  queen's  order,  and  perused,  the  house  resolved, 
that  the  inviting  and  bringing  over  the  poor  Palatines, 
of  all  religions,  at  the  public  expense,  was  an  extravagant 
and  unreasonable  charge  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  scanda- 
lous misapplication  of  the  public  money,  tending  to  the 
increase  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  constitution  in  church  aiid  state; 
and  that  whoever  advised  their  being  brought  over,  was 
an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  Animated  by 
the  heat  of  this  inquiry,  they  passed  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  for  a  general  naturalization  of  all  Protestants; 
but  this  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  Another 
bill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  importing,  that  no  person 
should  be  deemed  qualified  for  representing  a  county  in 
parliament,  Unless  he  possessed  an  estate  of  600/.  a  year; 
and  restricting  the  qualification  of  a  burgess  to  half  that 
sum.  The  design  of  this  bill  was  to  exclude  trading 
people  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  lodge  the 
legislative  power  with  the  landholders.  A  third  act 
passed,  permitting  the  importation  of  Frendi  wine  in 
neutral  bottoms :  a  bill  against  which  the  whigs  loudly 
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exdaimed^  as  a  national  evil^  and  a  scandalous  compli- 
ment to  the  enemy* 

^  XXIIL  A  violent  party  in  the  house  of  commons 
b^n  to  look  upon  Harley  as  a  lukewann  tory,  because 
he  would  not  enter  precipitately  into  all  their  factious 
measures ;  they  even  began  to  suspect  his  principles^ 
when  his  credit  was  re-established  by  a  very  singular  ac- 
cident.    Guiscard,  the  French  partisan^  of  whom  men- 
tion hath  already  been  made,  thought  himself  very  ill 
rewarded  for  his  services,  with  a  precarious  pension  of 
AOOL  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen's  bounty.     He 
had  been  renounced  by  St.  John,  the  former  companion 
o(  his  pleasures ;  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
an  audience  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  demand  more 
considerable  appointments*     Harley  was  his  enemy,  and 
all  access  to  her  majesty  was  denied.     Enraged  at  thesd 
disappointments,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  offered  his  services,  in  a  letter 
to  one  Moreau,  a  banker,  in  Paris.    This  packet,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  transmit  by  the  way  of  Portugal,  was 
intercepted,  and  a  warrant  issued  out  to  apprehend  him 
for  high-treason.     When  the  messenger  disarmed  him 
in  St  James's  Park,  he  exhibited  marks  of  guilty  confu- 
sion and  despair,  and  begged  that  he  would  kill  him 
directly.     Being  conveyed  to  the  Cockpit,  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  he   perceived  a  pen-knife  lying  upon  a  table,' 
and  took  it  up  without  being  perceived  by  the  attendants. 
A  committee  of  council  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
Guiscard  brought  before  them  to  be  examined.     Find- 
ing that  his  correspondence  with  Moreau  was  discovered, 
he  desired  to  speak  in  private  with  secretary  St.  John, 
whom,  in  all  probability,  he  had  resolved  to  assassinate. 
His  request  being  refused,  he  said,  **  That's  hard  !  not 
one  word  1"  St.  John  being  out  of  his  reach,  he  stepped 
up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and,  exclaiming,  *'  Have  at  thee, 
then!'*  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  the  pen-knife 
which  he  had  concealed.    The  instrument  broke  upon 
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the  bone,  without  peoetrating  into  the  cavity :  never- 
theless, he  repeated  the  blow  with  such  force,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fell  to  the  ground.     Secre- 
tary St.  John,  seeing  hini  fall,  cried  out,  "  The  villain 
has  killed  Mr.  HarleyT  and  drew  his  sword.     Several 
other  niernbers  followed  his  example,  and  wounded 
Guiscard  in  several  places.     Yet  he  made  a  desperate 
defence,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and 
servants,  and  conveyed  from  the  council-chamber,  which 
he  had  filled  with  terror,  tumult,  and  confusion.     Hi& 
wounds,  though  dangerous,  were  not  mortal ;  but  he 
died  of  a  gangrene  occasioned  by  the  bruises  he  had  sus- 
tained.    This  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Harley,  by  a 
person  who  wanted  to  establish  a  traitorous  correspon- 
,  dence  with  France,  extinguished  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  began   to  doubt  that  minister's  integrity.      The 
two  houses  of  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  queen, 
declared  their  belief,  .that  Mr.  Harley 's  fidelity  to  her 
majesty,  and  zeaj  for. her  service,  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  all  the  abbettors  of  popery  and  faction.* 
They  besought  her  majesty  to  take  all  possible  care  of 
her. sacred  person ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  give  direc- 
tions for  causing  Papists  to  ht  removed  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster.   A  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, ordering  the  laws  to  be  strictly  put  in  execution 
against  Papists.     When  Harley  appeared  in  the  house 
of  commons  after  his  recovery,  he  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  the  speaker,  in  a  florid  and  fulsome  preme- 
ditated speech.     An  act  was  passed,  decreeing,  that  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  privy-counsellor  should  be  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy.     The  earl  of  Rochester 
dying,  Harley  became  sole  minister,  was  created  baron 
of  Wigmore,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  by  the  noble 
and  ancient  title  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer;  to  crown' 

*  Burnet.  Qaincy.  Feuquiercs.  Torcy.  Bnrchet.  History  of  the 
dake  of  Marlborougb.  Mil  fiist.  Conduct  of  the  dutcbess  of  MhfU 
borough.    Tiudal.    Lives  of  the  Admirals.    Voltaire. 
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his  prosperity,   he  was  :q)pointed  lord-treasuret,   arid 
vested  with  the  supreme  adimnistration  of  affair^. 

^XXIV^  The  commons,  empowered  certain  persons 
to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  king  WilKam,  and 
report  the  value  of  them,  as  well  as  the  considerations 
upon  which  they  were  made.  Upon  their  report  a  bill 
was  formed  and  passed  that  house ;  but  the  lords  te- 
j^ted  it  at  the  first  reading.  Their  nent  step  wae  to 
examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix  an  im- 
putation on  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  They  voted,  tliat 
above  five^and-thirty  millions  of  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  remained  unaccounted  for.  This;  sum,  hcfw- 
ever,  included  some  accounts  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Charles  and  king  William.  One  half  of  the  whole  w^i 
charged  to  Mr.  Bridges,  thg  paymaster,  who  had  actually 
accounted  for  all  the  money  he  had  received,  except 
about  three  millions,  t;hough  these  accounts  had  apt 
passed  through  the  auditors  ofEce.  The  commons ^ 
afterward  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the 
navy,  that  Exceeded  five  millions,  which,  with  many 
other  debts,  were  thrown  into  one  stock,  araountilig 
to  9,471,325/*  A  fund  was  formed  for  paying  an 
ipterest  or  annuity  of  six  per  cent,  until  the  principal  ^ 
should  be  discharged ;  and  with  this  was  granted  a 
monopoly  of  a  projected  trade  in  the  South-se£i,  vested 
ia  the  proprietors  of  navy-bills,  debentures,  and  other 
public  securities,  which  were  incorporated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Sucli  was  the  origin  of  the  South-sea  oompany, 
founded  upon  a  chimerical  supposition,^  that  the  English 
would  ber  permitted  to  trade  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  m 
the  West  Indies.  Perhaps,  the  new  ministry  hoped 
to  obtain  this  permission,  as  an  equivalent  fbr  their 
abandoning  the  intjsrest  of  king  Charle®,  witbrespeet  to 
his  pretensions  upon  Spain.  By  this  tiiae  the  emp^i^  . 
jQS^)h.  had  died  of  the  small -pox  without  maJe  issue;  ^ 
that  bis  brother's  immediate  aim  was  to  succeed  him  o& 
the  imperial  throne.     This  event  was,von  the  ^Oth  day 

VOL.    II.  *  o 
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of  Aprils  communicated  by  a  message  frotn  the  qtieen 
to  both  bouses.  She  told  them,  that  the  states-general 
had  concurred  with  her  in  a  resolution  to  support  the 
house  of  Austria;  and  that  they  had  already  taken  such 
measures  as  would  secure  the  election  of  Charles  as  head 
of  the  empire. 

§  XXV*  The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  attachment  to  the  church,  in  consequence 
of  an  address  from  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and 
a  quickening  message  from  the  queen,  passed  a  bill  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  the  suburbs  of  London' 
and  Westminster,  and  appropriated  for  this  purpose  th6 
duty  on  coals,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  building 
of  St.  Paul's,  now  finished.  This  imposition  was  con- 
tinued until  it  should  raise  the  sum  of  350,000/.  At' 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  commons  presented  a  re- 
monstrance or  representation  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  told  her,  that  they  had  not  only  raised  the  necessary 
supplies,  but  also  discharged  the  heavy  debts  of  which ' 
the  nation  had  so  long  and  justly  complained.  They 
said,  that,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  this  debt,  they  had 
discovered  fraud,  embezzlement,  and  misapplication  of 
the  public  money  t  that  they  who  of  late  years  had  the 
management  of  the  treasury  were  guilty  of  notorious 
lu'each  of  trust  and  injustice  to  the  nation,  in  allowing 
above  thirty  millions  to  remain  unaccounted  for ;  a 
purposed  omission  that  looked  like  a  design  to  conceal 
embezzlements.  They  begged  her  majesty  would  give 
immediate  directions  for  compelling  the  several  imprest 
accountants  speedily  to  pass  their  accounts.  They  ex- 
pressed their  hope,  that  such  of  the  accountants  as  had 
neglected  their  duty  in  prosecuting  their  accounts,  ought 
nolongerto  be  intrusted  with  the  public  money.  Theyaf- 
firtAed,  that  from  all  these  evil  practices  and  worse  designs  < 
of  some  persons^  who  had,  by  false  professions' of  love  to 
their  country,  insitmated  themselves  into  her  royal  favour, ' 
irrepjarable  mischief  would  have  accrued  to  the  public,  had 
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not  her  majesty,  in  her  great  wisdom^  seasonably  discover- 
ed  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  measures/ and  removed  from 
the  administration  those  who  had  so  iU  ahswer^  her 
m^rjesty's  favourable  opinion/ and  in  so*  many  instances 
grossly  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them.    They  ob- 
served, that  her  people  could  with  greater  patiencie  hav« 
buffered  the  manifold  injuries  done  to  themselves,  by 
the  frauds  and  depredations  of  such  eVil' ministers,  had 
not  the  same  men  proceeded  to  treat  her  sacred  person 
with  undutifulness  and  disregard.     This  representation 
being  circulated  through  the  kingdom,  produced  the 
desired  effect  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  the  late  ministry.    Such  expedients  were  be* 
come  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Olford's  project, 
which  was  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  a'  war  that  had  ^Irieady 
subjected  the  people  to  grievous  oppression,  and  even 
accumulated  heiavy  burdens  to  be  transmitted  to  their 
posterity.    The  nation  was  inspired  by  extravagant  ideas 
of  glory  and  conquest,  even  to  a  rage  of  war-making; 
so  that  the  new  ministers,  in  order  to  dispel  those 
dangerouschimeras,  were  obliged  to  take  measures  for 
exciting  their  indignation  and  contempt  against  those 
persons  whom  they  had  formerly  idolized  as  their  heroei 
and  patriots.   On  the  1 2th  day  of  June,  the  queen,.having 
given  the  royal  assent  to  several  public  and  private  bills^ 
made  an  affectionate  speech  to  both  houses.      She 
thanked  the' commons  in  the  warmest  expressions,  for 
having  complied  with  all  her  desires ;  for  having  baffled 
the  expectations  of  her  enemies  in  finding  supplies  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ;    in  having  granted 
greater  sums  than  were  ever  given  to  any  prince  in  one 
session ;  and  in  having  settled  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  wa» 
restbued.  She  expressed  her  earnest  concern  for' the  sue- 
ces^on  of  the  house  of  Hknover ;  aiid  her  fixed  resOltih- 
tibnto  support  atid  ehcourage  the!  chutch  of  England  w 
by  law  established.   Then  the  parliament  was  prorogutict* 

02    ' 
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-  ^XXVL  Of  the  convocation  which  wi^  ass^qibW 
with  the  new  parliament,  the  lower  house  cbpse  Uv^ 
AtterbnrjF  their  prolocutor.  He  was  an  aiterprising 
ecclesiastic^  of  extensive  learning,  acute  talents,  violently 
attached  to.tory  principles,  and  mtimately  coniiected 
with  the  prime  minister^  Oxford ;  so  thatlie  directed 
all  the  prcxseedings  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation^ 
in  concert  with  that  minister.  The  queen,  in  a  letter 
to  the  archfaishop,  signified  her  hc^,  that  the  oon*- 
sultations  of  the  clergy  might  be  of  use  to  repress  the 
«ttempt8  of  loose  and  profane  persons.  She  aent  a. 
licence  tinder  the  broad  seal,  empowering  them  to  sit 
and  do  business  in  as  ample  a  manna*  as  ever  had  been 
granted  since  the  reformation.  They  were  ordered  to 
lay  before  the  queen  an  account  of  the  excessive  growth 
of  infidelity  and  heresy,  as  well  as  of  other  ^uses,  that 
necessary  measures  might  be  taken  for  a  reforoiafion 
The  hidiops  were  purposely^  slighted  and  overlooked, 
b^ause  they  had  lived  in  harmony  with  the  late  mir 
nisters«  A  eommittee  being  apix)inted  to  draw  up  a 
repfesentation  of  the  present  state  of  the  dfiurch  and 
religion,  Atterhury  undertook  the  task^  and  composed 
a  remonstrance  that  contained  the  most  kew  ^uid  s&- 
^ere  strictures  upon  the  adminisitratiQii^  as  it  l^d  beei^ 
.exercised  since  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Another 
was  penned  l^  the  bishops  in  nK>re  moderate  terms; 
and  several  r^uktions  were  made,  but  in  n<me  of  these 
did  the  two  houses  agree.  They  concurred,  however, 
in  censuring  some  tenets  favouring  Arianism,  bros^^hed 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Whiston,  matbematical  pipgfessor 
in  Cambric^;  He  bad  been  ea^pelled  t^  univem^ 
«nd  wrote  a  vindication  of  himself,  dedic^ed  to  tbe 
convocation.  The  archbishop  doubted  whether  this 
assemUy  couid  pooceed  against  a  man  fin*  heresy :  the 
jud|^  were  consulted^  and  tbe  minority  of  them  gw^ 
>n  thetir  Ofunton,  t^t  die  convocation  had  a  jurisdic^n^ 
Fom;  of  them  professed  die  coolirary  sentiment,  whteH 
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they  mamtsined  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  reformat 
tk^jn.  The  queen,  in  a  letter  ta  tbe  bbhops^satd^  Jthat  as 
there  was  tiow  no  doubt  of  their  jurisdictioni  she  ex-t 
peoted  they  would  proceed  in  the  matter  before  them« 
Fre^h  scruples  arising,  they  determined  to  examine  the 
book)  without  proceeding  against  the  authcH",  and  this 
was  censured  accordingly*  An  extract  of  the  sentence 
ins  sent  tb  the  queen ;  but  she  did  not  signify  her 
jdeasure  on  this,  subject,  and  the  afiair  ren>ained  in 
suspense.  Whiston  published  a  work  in  four  volumes, 
jastifying  his  doctrine,  and  maintaining  that  the  apos- 
tottcal  constitutions  were  not  only  canonical,  but  also 
preferable  in  point  of  authority  to  the  epistles  and  the 

.  ^  XXVIL  The  new  ministry  had  not  yet  determined 
to  supersede  the  duke  of  Mariborough  in  the  cooiitiand* 
of  the  army.  This  was  a  step  which  could  not  be  taken. 
\V3thout  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutch  and  other  allies. 
He  dierefore  set  out  for  Holland  in  the  nionth  of: 
Ed>ruary,  after  the  queen  had  assured  him  that  he  might' 
depend  upon  the  punctual  payment  of  the  fdrcea. 
Having  confert^d  with  the  deputies  of  the  States  about 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  he,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  assembled  the  ^rmy  at  Ordiies,  between  Lisle  and 
Bouay ;  while  mareschal  de  Villars  drew  together  the 
French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gambray  and 
Arras.  Lewis  had  by  this  time  depopulated  as  well  as. 
impoverished  his  kingdom ;  yet  his  subjects  still  flocked 
to  his  standard  with  surprising  spirit  and  attsLchment.^ 
Under  the  pressure  of  extreme  misery,  they  uttered  hot 
one  connplaint  of  their  sovereign ;  but  imputed  all  their 
<8dtunities  to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  allies*  Ex- 
clusive of  all  the  other  impositions  that  were  laid  upon, 
that  people^  they  consented  to  pay  the  tenth  penny  of 
their  whole  substance ;  but  all  their  efibrts  of  loyalty 
and  affection  to  their  prince  would  have  been  ineffectual,- 
had  not  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom^  by  the  per-* 
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mission  of  Philip^  undertaken  repeatad  voyagee  to  the 
Soath-sea,  from  whence  they  brought  home  immoase 
treasures ;  while  the  allies  took  no  steps  for  interoepting 
these  supplies,  though  nothing  could  have  heen .  more 
easy  for  the  Etiglish  than  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  this 
great  resource,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
Had  a  squadron  of  ships  been  annually  emfdoyed  for 
this  purpose,  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  must 
have  been  literally  starved,  and  Lewis  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  terms  as  the  confederates  might  liave.  thought 
proper  to  impose.  Villars  had  found  means  to  assem- 
ble a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  he  encamped  be- 
hind the  river  Sanset,  in  such  an  advantageous  post  as 
could  not  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough  passed  the  Scarpe, 
and  formed  his  camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain, 
where  be  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  Md  day  of 
May.  This  general,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in 
the  Netherlands.  Understanding  that  detachments 
had  been  made  from  the  army  of  Villars  to  the  Rhine, 
and  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended  to  act  in  the 
empire,  the  prince,  by  order  from  the  court  of  Vienna, 
marched  towards  the  Upper  Rhine  with  the  imperial  .and 
Palatine  troops,  to  secure  Germany.  The  duke  of  Marl^ 
jborough  repassing  the  Scarpe,  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Lens,  from  whence  he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  attack  the  French  lines  in  that  quarter. 
These  lines  begipning  at  Bouchain  on  the  Scheldt,  were 
pontinued  along  ^  the  Sanset  and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras, 
and  thence  ajong  the  Upper  Scarpe  tq  Canch^.  They 
were  defended  by  redoubts  and  other  works,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Villars  judged  they  were  impregnable,  and 
called  them  the  JNe  plus  ullrd  of  Marlborough. 

§  XXyill.  This  nobleman  advancing  within  two 
leagues  of  the  French  lines,  ordered  a  great  number  of 
fascines  to  be  made,  declaring  he  would  attack,  them  the 
next;  morning :  so  that  Villars  drew  all  his  forces  on  that 
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Bide,  in  full  expectation  of '^n  engigetnent.  Theihike, 
.on^  the.si^posttion  that  the  posMge)  of  the  Sanset  by 
Arleux  would  be  left  unguarded,  had  ordered  the  gene- 
rals Cadogan^and  Hompesch  tp  assemble  twenty  batta- 
lions and  seventeen  squadrons  from  Douay .  and  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  to  march  to  Arleux,  where  they 
should  endeavour  to  pass  the  Sanset.  Brigadier  Suiton 
was  detached  with  the  artillery  and  pontoons,  to  lay 
bridges  over  the  canal  near  Goule^n,  .and  over  the 
Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the  duke,  with  the  whole  confe-' 
derate  army,  began  his  march  for  the  S9ipe  place  about 
nine  in  the  evening.  He  j)roqeeded  with,  such  exper 
dition,  that  by  five  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  jiver 
at  Vitry.  There  he  received  intelligence,  that  Hompesch 
bad  taken  possession  of  the  passes  on  the  Sanset  ^nd 
Scheldt  without  opposition,  the  enemy .  having,  with- 
drawn their  detachments  from  that  side,  just  as  he  had 
imagined*  He  himself,  with  his  vanguard  of  fifty  squa- 
drons, hastened  his  march  towards  Arleux,  and  before 
eight  of  the  clock  arrived  at  Baca-Bachuel,  where,  in 
two  hours,  he  was  joined  by  the  heads  of  the  columns 
into  which  he  had  divided  his  infantry.  Villars  being 
certified  of  his  intention,  about. two  in  the  morning, 
decamped  with  his  whole  aiimy,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of .  the  king's  household  troops,  marched  all 
night  with  such  expedition,,  that  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  he  was  in  sight  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  by  this  time  joined  count  Hompesch.  The 
French  general  immediately  retreated  to  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  which  had  advanced  to  the  high  rpad  be- 
tween Arras  and  Cambray,  while  the  allies  encamped 
upon  the  Schel4t,  between  Ois  and  Estriim,  after  a 
march  often  leagues  without  halting,  scarce  to  be  paral- 
leled in  history.  By  this  plan,  so  happily  executed,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  fairly  outwitted  Villars,  and,  with- 
out theloss  of  one  man,  entered  the  lines  which  he.  had 
pronounced  impregnable;     This  stroke  of  the  English 
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general  was  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of  military  skilly 
while  Villars  was  expose^  to  thie  ridicule  even  of  his  own 
officers.  The  field-deputies  of  the  states-general  pro- 
poted  that  he  should  give  battle  to  the  eoemy^  who 
passed  the  Scheldt  at  Crevecoeur,  in  order  to  cover  Boti- 
■cfaain ;  but  the  duke  would  not  hazard  an  engagement, 
considering  how  much  the  army  was  fatigued  by  the  long 
snatch;  and  th$it  any  misfortune,  while  they  continued 
within  the  French  lineg,  might  be  fatal.  His  intention 
was  to  besiege  Bouchain ;  an  enterprise  that  was  deemed 
impracticable,  inasmuch  as  the  place  was  situated  in  a 
inorasfi,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
gmrison,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  dissuamons  of  his  own  friends,  he 
itesolved  to  undertake  the  siege ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
dispatched  brigadier  Sutton  to  England,  with  an  account 
of  bis  haying  passed  the  French  lines ;  which  was  not  at 
all  agr^ble  to  his  enemies.  They  had  prognosticated 
that  nothing  could  be  done  during  this  campaign,  and 
began  to  insinuate  that  the  duke  would  strike  no  stroke 
of  importance  without  the  assistan6e  of  prince  Eugene. 
They  now  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  glory  of  hi$ 
gttcoess;  and  even  taxed  him  with  having  removed 
his  camp  from  a  convenient  situation  to  a  place  where 
the  troops  were  in  danger  of  starving.  Nothing  could 
be  more  provoking  than  this  scandalous  malevolence  to 
a  great  man  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
country,  and  was  then  actually  exposing  his  life  in  her 
service. 

^  XXIX.  On  the  10th  day  of  August  Bouchain  was 
invested,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  vigilance  and  capacity,  well 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
much  his  reputation  would  depend  upon  his  success. 
Villars, had  taken  every  precaution  that  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  to  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the 
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English  general.  He  had  reinforced  the  garrison  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  diosen  men,  commanded 
by  officers  of  known  courage  and  ability.  He  made 
soiDe  efforts  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  they  were  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  consummate  prudence  and  activity  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Then  he  laid  a  scheme  for 
surprising  Douay,  which  likewise  miscarried.  If  we 
consider  that  the  English  general,  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  was  obliged  to  form  lines,  erect  regular  forts, 
raise  batteries,  throw  bridges  over  a  river,  make  a  cause- 
way through  a  deep  morass,  provide  for  the  security  of 
cojivoys  against  a  numerous  army  on  one  side,  and  the 
garrisons  of  Cond6  and  Valencienjies  on  the  other,  we 
must  allow  this  was  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the  whole 
war ;  that  it  required  all  the  fortitude,  skill,  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  great  general,  and  all  the  valour  and  intrepidity 
of  the  confederate  troops,  who  had  scarce  ever  exhibited 
such  amazing  proofs  of  courage  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion as  they  now  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Bouchain.  In 
twenty  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  garri- 
fion  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war;  and  this  conquest  was  the  last  military  exploit  per- 
formed by  the  duke  of  Marlborough :  the  breaches  of 
Bouchain  were  no  sooner  repaired,  than  the  opposite 
armies  began  to  separate,  and  the  allied  forces  were  quar- 
tered in  the  frontier  towns,  that  they  might  be  at  hand 
to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring.  They  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  Maese,  almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre ; 
of  the  Scheldt  from  Tournay  ;  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as 
it  is  navigable.  They  had  reduced  Spanish  Guelder- 
land,  Limburg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Hainault :  they  were  masters  of  the  Scarpe ;  and, 
by  the  conquest  of  Bouchain,  they  had  opened  to  them- 
selves a  way  into  the  very  bowels  of  France.  All  these 
acquisitions  were  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  returned  to  the 
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Hague;  and  arrived  in. England  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

§  XXX.  The  queen  had  conferred  the  command  of 
her  forces  in  Spain  upon  the  duk^  of  Atgyle,  who  was 
recalled  from  the  service  in  Flanders  {br  that  purpose. 
.He  had  long  been  at  variance  with  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
. rough;  a  circumstance  which  recommended  him  the 
more  strongly  to  the  ministry.  He  landed  at  Barcelona 
on  the  29th  of  M^y,  and  found  the  British  troops  in 
the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  subsistence.  The  trea« 
surer  had  promised  to  supply  him  liberally;  the  com- 
mons had  granted  1,500,000/.  for  that  service,  All 
their  hopes  of  success  were  fixed  on  the  campaignr  in 
.that  kingdom;  and  indeed  the  ariny  commanded  by  the 
duke  de  Vendome  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition, 
that  if  Staremberg  had  been  properly  supported  by  the 
allies,  he  might  have  obtained  signal  advantages.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain  for,  the  promised 
remittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  his  owq 
credit,  before  the  British  troops  could  take  the  field. 
At  length,  Staremberg  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
who  attacked  him  at  the  pass  of  Pratq  del  Rey,  where 
they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  damage.  After 
this  action  the  duke  qf  Argyle  was  s^i^ed  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  conveyed  back  to  Barcelona.  Vendome  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Cardona,  which  was  vigorously  de- 
fended till  the  end  of  December,  when  a  detachment 
being  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  defeated  the  be- 
siegers, killed  two  thousand  on  the  spot,  and  took  all 
their  artillery,  ammiinition,  apd  baggage.  Staremberg 
was  unable  to  follow  (he  blow  :  the  duke  of  Argyle  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  the  ministry,  apd  loudly  complained 
that  he  was  altogether  unsupported ;  but  all  his  remon- 
strances were  ineffectual :  no  remittances  arrived;  and 
he  returned  tq  England  without  having  been  able  to 
attempt  any  thing  of  importance,    -In  September,  king 
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Gharled,  leaving  bis  queen  at  Barcelona,  set  sml  for  Italy^ 
and  at  Milan  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  all  disputes  were  compromised.  That  prince  had 
forced  his  way  into  Savoy,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Rhine ;  but  he  suddenly  halted  in  the  middle  of  his  ca« 
reer,  and,  after  a  short  campaign,  repassed  the  moun*^ 
tains.  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces^ 
protected  the  electors  at  Frankfort  from  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  and  Charles  was  unanimously  chosen  empe* 
ror ;  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria  having  been 
excluded  from  voting,  because  they  lay  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  The  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  Muscovites  was  of  short  duration.  The  czar  ad- 
vanced so  far  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from 
all  supplies,  and  altogether  in  the  power  of  his  enemy. 
In  this  emergency,  he  found  means  to  corrupt  the  grand 
vizier  in  private,  while  in  public  he  proposed  articles  of 
peace  that  were  accepted.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  in  the  Turkish  army,  chai*ged  the  vizier  with  trea- 
chery, and  that  minister  was  actually  disgraced.  The 
grand  seignior  threatened  to  renew  the  war ;  but  he  was 
appeased  by  the  czar's  surrendering  Asoph. 

§  XXXI.  The  English  ministry  had  conceived  great 
expectations  from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and 
Placentia,  in  North  America,  planned  by  colonel  Nichol- 
son, who  had  taken  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  gar- 
risoned Porte  Royal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Anapolis.  He  had  brought  four  Indian  chiefs  to  Eng- 
land, and  represented  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
dound to  the  nation  in  point  of  commerce,  should  the 
French  be  expelled  from  North  America.  The  minis- 
ters relished  the  proposal.  A  body  of  five  thousand  men 
was  embarked  in  transports,  under  the  command  of  bri- 
gadier Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham;  and  they  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships,  commanded  by  sir  Hovenden  Walker, 
At  Boston,  in  New  England,  they  were  joined  by  two 
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regiments  of  provincials ;  and  about  four  thousand  men^ 
cotiisisting  of  American  {)lanter65  Palatines,  and  Indians, 
rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order  to  march  by  land  into 
Canada^  while  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river  of  that  l^ame. 
On  the  a  1  St  day  of  August  they  were  exposed  to  a  vio- 
tent  stofm>  and  driven  among  rocks,  where  eight  tntns- 
ports  perished,  with  about  eight  hundred  men.  The 
admiral  immediately  sailed  back  to  Spanish-river  bay^ 
where  it  was  determined^  in  a  council  of  war,  that,  as 
ttie  fleet  and  forces  were  victualled  for  ten  weeks  only^ 
and  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  supply  of  provisbns 
from  New  England,  they  should  return  honie,  without 
making  any  farther  attempt  Such  was  the  issue  of  this 
paltry  expedition,  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  an  officer 
without  talents  and  experience. 

§  XXXII.  In  the  Irish  parliament,  held  during  the 
summer,  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majority  of  the 
peers  supported  the  tory  interest,  while  the  commons 
expressed  the  warmest  attachment  to  revolution  prin- 
ciples. The  two  houses  made  strenuous  representations, 
tod  passed  severe  resolutions  against  each  other.  After 
the  session,  sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  chancellor,  and 
general  Ingoldsby,  were  appointed  justices  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  returned  to  England 
in  the  month  of  November.  In  Scotland,  the  Jacobites 
made  no  scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and  at^ 
tachment  to  the  pretender.  The  dutchess  of  Gordon 
presented  the  faculty  of  advocates  with  a  silver  medal, 
representing  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ;  and  on  the 
reverse  the  British  islands,  with  the  motto  "  Reditte.^^ 
After  some  debate,  it  was  Voted,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
three  voices  against  twelve,  that  the  dutchess  should  be 
thanked  for  this  token  of  her  regard.  This  task  was 
performed  by  Dundas  of  Arnistoun,  who  thanked  her 
grace  for  having  presented  them  with  a  medal  of  their 
sovereign  lord  the  king ;  hoping,  and  being  confident, 
that  her  grace  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  to^ 
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Gomplin^pt  the  fcicuUy  \vlth  a  s^gond  medals  strfick 
ppon  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  rpyal  femily,  ufQti 
tbe  finishing  rebellion,  usurping  tyranny,  and  whiggeryf 
Ah  account  of  this  transaction  b^ing  laid  before  the 
queen,  the  lord-advocate  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the 
partteutiirs.  Then  the  faculty  were  «o  intimidated,  that 
Ihey  disowned  Dundas,  and  Home  hi?  accomplice. 
They  pretended  that  th^  aiSair  of  the  medal  had  been 
transacted  by  a  party  at  an  occasional  meeting,  and  not 
by  general  consent ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  they  declared 
tiaeir  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  Protestpnat  suo- 
oession.  The  court  w^s  satisfied  with  thi$  atonement  ( 
but  tt^e  resident  from  .Hanover  having  presented  a  me* 
morifil  to  the  queen,  desiring  that  I>undas  and  hisassoK 
dates  might  be  prosecuted,  the  government  removed  sir 
David  Dalrymple  from  his  office  of  lord-advocate,  on 
pretenoe  of  his  having  been  too  remiss  in  pfosecutii^ 
those  delinquents ;  and  no  farther  inquiry  \vas  made 
iiit0  the  affair. 

§  XXXIIL  For  some  time  a  negotiation  for  peace 
imi  been  carried  on  between  the  court  of  France  and 
the  new  mioisters,  who  had  a  double  aim  ia  thif  mear 
sure ;  nan^ely,  to  mortify  the  whigs  and  the .  Dutch, 
whom  they  detested,  and  to  free  their  cpuntry  from^ 
ruiQoas.  war,  which  had  all  the  appearance  pf  becoming 
hri)itual  to  the  constitution.  They  foresaw  the  x\&k 
they  wouM  run  by  entering  into  such  measures,  should 
ever  the  opposite  fecttpn  regain  the  ascendancy :  they 
bnew  the  whigs  would  epiploy  all  their  art  and  inflkienc^ 
which  was' very  powerful,  in  obstructing!  the  peace,  an<jl 
in  rai^g  a  popular  clamour  against  the  treaty.  But 
their  mc^ves  for  treating  were  such  as  prompted  them 
to  undervalue  all  those  diffic<Altie9  and  daggers.  They 
hoped  to  obtain  such  advantages  in  pc^nt  of  ^qmirierce 
for  the  sul^cts  of  Great  Britain^  as  wquM  silence  all  d^ 
Iracttoa.  They  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  .ip^ntaiii 
the  sujperiority  which  they  bad  acquired  in  parliament ; 
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and  perhaps  some  of  them  cherished  views  in  favour  of 
the  pretender,  whose  succession  to  the  crown  would 
have  effectually  established  their  dominion  over  the  op- 
posite party.    The  earl  of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert 
with  Oxford,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  court  of 
France,  importing  the  queen's  earnest  desire  of  peace, 
representing  the  impossibility  of  a  private  negotiation,  as 
the  ministry  was  obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  desiring  that  Lewis  would  propose  to  the 
Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which  case  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  should  have  such  instructions, 
'  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  states-general  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.     This  intimation  was 
delivered  by  one  Gualtier,  an  obscure  priest,  who  acted 
as  chaplain  to  count  Gallas,  the  imperial  ambassador^ 
and  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  by  the  French  ministry, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.    His  connexion 
with  lord  Jersey  was  by  means  of  that  nobleman's  lady, 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     His  mes- 
sage was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
He  returned  to  London,  with  a  letter  of  compliment 
from  the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  earl  of  Jei*sey,  irt 
which  that  minister  assured  him  of  his  master's  sincere 
inclination  for  peace,  though  he  was  averse  to  a  renewal 
of  the  conferences  with  the  states-general.     Gualtier 
wrote  a  letter  to  Versailles,  desiring,  in  the  name  of  th(b 
fenglish  ministry,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would 
communicate  to  them  his  proposals  for  a  genend  peace, 
which  they  would  communicate  to  the  states-general, 
that  they  might  negotiate  in  concert  with  their  allies. 
A  general  answer  being  made  to  this  intimation,  Gualtier 
made  a  second,  journey  to  Versailles,  and  brought  over 
a  memorial,  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Hol- 
land.    In  the  meantime,  the  pensionary  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  conferences  in  Holland.     Petkum  wrot6 
Co  the  French  ministry,  that  if  his  majesty  would  resume 
the  negotiation,  in  concert  with  the  queen  of  Great 


Britain^  he  should  certainly  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies.  This  proposal 
Lewis  declined,  at  the  desire  of  the  English  ministers. 

§  XXXIV.  The  states-general  having  perused  the 
memorial,  assured  queen  Anne,  that  they  were  ready  to 
join  with  her  in  contributing  to  the  concjusion  of  a  du- 
rable peace ;  but  they  expressed  a  desire  that  the  French 
king  would  communicate  a  more  particular  plan  for  se- 
ctffipg  the  interest  of  the  allied  powers,  and  for  settling 
the  repose  of  Europe*     Gualtier  was  once  more  sent  to 
Versailles,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  resided 
in  Francie,  as  seeretaly  to  the  embassies  of  the  earls  of 
Portland  and  Jersey.     This  gentleman  had  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  poetical  talents ;  was  a  man  of 
umxHnmon  ability,  insinuating  address,  and  perfectly 
devoted  to  the  tory  interest*     He  was  empowered  to 
oommuntcate  the  preliminary  demands  of  the  English ; 
to  receive  the  answei"  of  the  French  king ;  and  den>and 
whether  or  tiot  king  Philip  had  transmitted  a  power  of. 
treating  to  his  grandfather^     He  arrived  incognito  at 
FoDtainbleau,  and  presented  the  queen's  memorial,  in 
which  she  demanded  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  another  on  the  Rhine  for  the  empire :  a 
security  for  the  Dutch  commerce,  and  a  general  satis- 
&ction  to  all  her  allies.     She  required  that  the  strong 
places  taken  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  restored ; 
and  that  he  should  possess  such  towns  and  districts  in  • 
Italy  as  had  been  ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between  him 
and  his  allies :  that  Lewis  should  acknowledge  queen 
Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession  ;  demolish  the  forti- 
fications  of  Dunkirk ;  and  agree  to  a  new  treaty  qf  com- 
merce:   that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  should  be 
yielded  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  negro  trade 
in  Aa)ei:icay  at  that  time  carried  on  by  the  French^ 
diould  be  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with  soinie . 
towns  on  that  continent,  where  the  slaves  might  be,  re- 
freshed.    She  expected  security  that  her  subjects  trading . 
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to  Spaip  should  enjoy  all  advantages  granted  by  that 
crown  to  the  most  favoured  nation :  that  ^  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's-bay^ 
mtbet  by  way  of  restitution  or  cession :  and  that  both 
nations  should  <;ontinue  to  enjoy  whatever  territories 
they  might  be  possessed  of  in  North  America  at  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon  a 
securityi  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should 
never  be  united  on  the  same  head.  Her  majesty  do 
longer  insisted  upon  Philip's  being  expelled  from  tbe 
throne  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  his  own  grandfather.  She 
now  perceived  that  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  house  erf 
Austria  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  ^wrope, 
as  ever  that  o£  the  &mi1y  of  Bourbon  had  been,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory.  She  might  have  remembered  the 
excessive  power^  the  insolence^  the  ambition^  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  IL,  who  had  enslaved  so  many  countries^ 
and  embroiled  all  Europe.  She  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peaee>  from  motives  of  humanity  and  compassion  to  her 
subjects  and  fellow-creatures :  she  was  eagerly  bent  upon 
procuring  such  advantages  to  her  people,  as  would  en- 
^e  them  to  discharge  the  heavy  load  of  debt  undf  r 
which  they  laboured,  and  recompense  them  in  some 
measure  for  the  blood  and  treasure  they  had  so  lavishly 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These  were 
the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  princess ;  of  an  amiftble 
and  pious  sovereign,  who  bore  a  share  in  the  grievdncjes 
of  her  subjects,  and  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes 
of  maternal  affection.  She  thought  she  had  the  better, 
title  to  insist  upon  those  advantages,  as  they  had  been 
already  granted  to  her  subjects  in  a  private  treaty  with^ 
king  Charles. 

^  XXXV.  As  Prior's  powers  were  limited  in  such  a. 
manner  that  he  dould  not  negotiate^  Mr.  Manager,  de- 
puty from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  tbe  board  of  trade,  ac* 
^  companied  the  English  minister  to  London^  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.     On  his 
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arrival  in  London,  the  queen  immediately  commissioned 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of  Jersey,  Dartmouth, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  the 
conferences  were  immediately  begun.  After  long  and 
various  disputes,  they  agreed  upon  certain  preliminary 
articles,  which,  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  were  signed 
by  the  French  minister,  and  by  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  in  consequence  of  a  written  order  from  her  ma- 
jesty. Then  Menager  was  privately  introduced  to  the 
queen  at  Windsor.  She  told  him  she  was  averse  to  war : 
that  she  would  exert  all  her  power  to  conclude  a  speedy 
peace :  that  she  should  be  glad  to  live  upon  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  al-* 
lied  in  blood :  she  ex{)ressed  her  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  closer  union  after  the  peace  between  them,  and  be- 
tween their  subjects,  cemented  by  a  perfect  correspon- 
dence and  friendship.  The-  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had 
been  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided 
as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  or- 
ders to  communicate  to  the  pensionary  the  proposals  of 
peace  which  France  had  made  ;  to  signify  the  queen'5 
approbation  of  them,  and  propose  a  place  where  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  assemble.  The  English  ministers 
now  engaged  in  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  mareschal  Tallard  being,  re- 
leased from  his  confinement  at  Nottingham,  was  allowed^ 
to  iretum  to  his  own  country  on  his  parole.  After  the 
departure  of  Menager^  the  preliminaries  were  commu- 
nicated to  count  Gallas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who, 
in  order  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  caused 
them  to  be  translated,  and  inserted  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers.  This  step  was  so  much  resented  by  the  queen, 
that  she  sent  a  message,  desiring  he  would  come 
Qo .  more  to  court ;  but  that  he  might  leave  the  king-. 
dom  as  soon  as  he  should  think  proper.  He  took  the 
bint,  and  retired  accordingly ;  but  the  queen .  gave  thet 
emperor  to  understand,  that  any  other  minister  he. 
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should  appoint  'woitld  be  admitted  by  her  without  hesx* 
tation. 

§  XXXVI.  Tbe  states  of  Holland^  alarmed  at  the  pre* 
liminaries,  sent  over  Buys,  as.  envoy-extraordinary,  to 
intercede  with  the  queen,  that  she  would  alter  her  reso- 
lutions ;  but  she  continued  steady  to  her  purpose ;  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford  demanded  the  immadiate  concur- 
rence of  the.  States,  declaring,  iri  the  queen's  name,  that 
she  would  look  upon  any  delay,  on  their  part,  as  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  her  propositions.  Intimidated  by 
this  declaration,  they  agreed  to  bpen  the  general  con-» 
ferences  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  day  of  January.  They 
granted  passportsf  to  the  French  ministers ;  while  the 
queen  appointed  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
earl  of  StrafiS;>rd,  her  plenipotentiaries  <'»b  the  congress. 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  being  at  Milan  when  he  rcr 
ceivai  a  copy  of  the  preliminaries,  wrote  circular  letters 
to  the  electors  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  exhorting 
them  to  persist  in  their  engagements  to  the  grand  al» 
liance.  He^  likewise  desired  the  states^-general  to  join 
councils  with  him  in  persuading  the  queen  of  England 
to  reject  tbe  proposals  of  France,  and  prosecute  the  war  ; 
or  at  least  to  negotiate  on  the  foundation  of  the  first 
preliminaries^  which  had  been'  signed  by  the  marquis  de 
Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  the 
queen  of  Great  Britaih,  who  received  it  widi  the,  most 
mortifying  indifference.  No  wonder  that  he  should 
xealously  contend  for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the  ex.- 
pense  of  which  she  and'  the  Dutch  hid  hitherto  almost 
wholly  defrayed.  The  new  preliminaries  were  severely 
attacked  by  the  whigs,  Svho  ridiculed  aiad  reviled  the  mi- 
nistry in  word  and  writing.  Pamphlets,  libels,  and  lam** 
poons,  were  to-day  published  by  one  faction,  and  to- 
morrow answcaed  by-  the  other.  They  contairted^all  tbe 
iosinuations  of  malipe  ^nd  contempt;  aH  the  bitterness  oi 
reproach,  and  a}l  thel  mK^our  of  reerimina4»om  In  the 
midst  of  this  cdntonti^i¥  ^^  qu^n^'dtsprtched  the  earl< 
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of  Rivers  to  Haxiov^ri  with  an  sis&uratioe  to  tlie  elector, 
that  his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  ef&ctiially 
ascertained  in  the  treaty.  The  earl  brought  back  an 
answer  in  writing:  but^  at  thejsaf^e.time,  his  dectoral 
highness  ordered  baron  de  Bothmar>  his  envoy  in  Eng^ 
lan4,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  queen, .  representing 
the,  pernicious  consequences  of  Philip's  remaining  in 
possession  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  This  remon-* 
strance  the  baron  published,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
people,  arid  the  whigs-extolled  it  with  the  highest  enco- 
miuims ;  but  the  queen  and  h^  ministers  resented  this 
step,  as  an  officious  and  inflammatory  interposition. 

^  XXXVII.  The  proposals,  of  peace  made  by  the 
French  king  were  disagreeable  even  to  some  individuals 
of  the  tory  party,  and  o^rtain  peers,  who  liad  hitherto 
adhered  to  that  interest^  agreed. with  the  whigs^  to  make 
a  remonstrance  against  the  preliminary  articles*  i  The 
court  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  prorogued  the 
parliament  till  the  7  th  day  of  .December,  in  expectation 
of  the  Sc6ttish  peers,  who  would  cast.  th6  balance  infei- 
your  of  the  ministry.  .  In  her  speech,  at  the  opening  (^ 
the  session,  she  told  theni,.  that  notwithstanding  the  arts 
of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  place  and  time  were 
appointed  for  a  congress ;  and  that  the  states^general 
had  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in  her  conduct;^ 
She  declared  her  chief  ccHioern  should  be,  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  houseiof  Hanover;  to 
procure  all  the'adi^antages.to.the  nation  which  a  tender 
and  affectionate,  sovereign:  could  procure  for  a  dutiful  arid 
loyal  peopk;  and  to  obtain  satis&ctidh  for  aJl  her  allies. 
She  observed,  that  the  roost  effectual  way  to  procure  an 
advantageous  peafce^.  would  be  to  make  preparations  for 
carrying  •  on .  the  war  with  vigour.  She'  recommended 
unanimity^  and  prayed  Gt)d  would  direct  their  consulta^ 
tioiis.  In. the  house  of  lords,  the.  earl  of  Nottingham^: 
who  had  mow  fl^odated  hihiself  with  the  whigs,  m^ 
veighed  against  Ui^-  fMreliimnaries :  aa  captioos '  arid '  ihsuf-: 

p2 
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ficient^  and  offered  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  address 
of  thanks,  representing  to  her  majesty,  that>  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable 
to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West  In- 
dies should  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.     A  violent  debate  ensued,;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  earl  of  Anglesey  represented  the  necessity  of 
easing  the  nation  of  the  burdens  incurred  by  an  expen- 
sive war.     He  affirmed  that  a  good  peace  might  have 
been  procured  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies^ 
if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  some  persons  who  pro- 
longed the  war  for  their  own  private  interest.    This 
insinuation  was  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
who  made  a  long  speech  in  his  own  vindication.     He 
bowed  to  the  place  where  the  queen  sat  incognito ;  and 
appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had  the  honour  to 
serve  her  majesty  as  general  and  plenipotentiary,  he  had 
not  constantly  informed  her  and  her  council  of  all  the 
proposals  of  peace  which  had  been  made  ;  and  had  not 
desired  instructions  for  his  conduct  on  that  subject.  He 
declared,  upon  his  conscience,  and .  in  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  before  whom  he  expected  soon  to  ap- 
pear, that  he  was  ever  desirous  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and* 
lasting  peace;  and  that  he  was  always  very  far  from 
entertaining  any  design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his 
own  private  advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  most  falsely 
insinuated.     At  last  the  question  being  put.  Whether 
the  earl  of  Nottingham's  advice  should  be  part  of  the 
address  ?  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small 
majority.     The  address  was  accordingly  presented,  and 
the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said^  she  should  be  very  sorry 
any  one  could  think  she  would  not  do  her  utmost  to^ 
recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from   the  house  ^  of 
Bourbon.     Against  this  advice,  however,  several  peers 
protested,  because  there  was  no  precedent  for  inserting- 
a  clause  of  advice  in  an  a4dress  of  thanks ;  and  because- 
they  looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga^ 
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tive.   .  Ih  the  ^dress  of  the  commons  there  was  no  such 
article;  and  therefore  the  answer  they  had  received  was 

warm  and  cordial.  . 

» 

§  XXXVIII.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke  of  Brandon,  a  title  he 
had  lately  received,  was  opposed  by  the  anti-coiirtiers, 
who  pretended  to  foresee  great  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion from  admitting  into  the  house  a  greater  number  of 
Scottish  peers  than  the  act  of  union  allowed.  Counsel 
was  heard  upon  the  validity  of  his  patent.  They  ob- 
served that  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the  queen*8 
prerogative  in  conferring  honours ;  and  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  united  kingdom  were  equlilly  capable  of  re- 
ceiving honour.  The  house  of  lords  had  already  de- 
cided the  matter,  in  admitting  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
upon  his  being  created  duke  of  Dover.  .  The  debate 
was  managed  with  great  ability  on  both  sides :  the  Scot- 
tish peers  united  in  defence  of  the  duke's  claim  ;  and 
the  court  exerted  its  whole  strength  to  support  the  pa- 
tent. Nevertheless,  the  question  heing  put,  Whether 
Scottish  peers,  created  peers  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
union,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  house?  it  was  carried  in 
the  negative  by  a  majority  of  five  voices ;  though  not 
without  a  protest  signed  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition. 
The  Scottish  peers  were  so  incensed  at  this  decision, 
that  they  drew  up  a  representation  to  the  queen, ,  com- 
plaining of  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  union,  and  a  . 
mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  revived  by 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate  terms  than 
those  that  had  been  formerly  rejected ;  and  it  passed 
both  houses  by  the  connivance  of  the  whigs,  upon  the 
earl's  promise,  that,  if  they  would  consent  to  this  mea- 
sure, he  would  bring  over  many  fi*iends  to  join  them  in 
matters  of  greater  consequence.  On  the  22d  day  of 
December,  the  queen  being  indisposed,  granted  a  com- 
mission to  the  lord-keeper,  and  some  other  peers,  to  give 
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the  royal  assent  to  this  bill,  and  another  for  the  land-tax. 
ITie  duke  of  Devonshire  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  giving  precedence  of  all  peers  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Hariover;  as  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  An  ad- 
dress was  presented :  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would 
give  instructions  to  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  consult 
with  the  ministers  of  the  allies  in  Holland  before  the 
opening  of  the  congress,  that  they  might  concert  the 
'necessary  measures  for  proceeding  with  unanimity,  the 
better  to  obtain  the  great  fends  proposed  by  her  ma- 
jesty.' '  '\\\    ^  ''  '  '  ■  ' 

§  XX^IX.  The  commissioners  for  examining  the 
public  accQunts  having  discovered  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  received  an  annual  present  of  five  <5i" 
six  thousand  pounds  from  the  contriactors  of  bread 
to  the  army,  the  queen  declared  in  council,  that  she 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  fi-om  all  his  employmentsf, 
that  the  matter  might  be  impartially  examined.  This 
declaration  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  letter  under  her 
own  hand,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received.-  She  probably  al- 
luded to  the  insolence  of  his  dutchess;  the  subjectiori 
fei  which  she  had  been  kept  by'  the  late  ministry  j  and 
the  pains  lately  taken  by  the  whigs  to  depreciate  her 
conduct,  and  thwart  her  measures  with  respect  to  the 
peace.  The  duke  Wrote  an  answer  to  her  m^yesty,  vin- 
dicating himself  from  the  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  his  character;  arid  his  two  diaughters,  the  coun- 
tess of  Sunderland  and  the  lady  Raitton,  resigned  their 
places  of  ladies  in  the  bed-chamber.  The  ministry,  in 
order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  house  of  Ibrdis,  per- 
suaded the  queen  to  take  a  measure  which  nothing  but 
necessity  could  justify.  She  created  twelve  peers  at 
once,**  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  they  Were  introduced 

^  Lord  Compton  and  lord  -Brace,  soos  of  the  earls  of  Norlbampton 
and  Aylesl|ury,  were  palled  up  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers.  The  otfaer 
ten  were  these :  lord  Duplin,  of  the  kiogdpm  of  Scotland,  created  baron 
Hay  of  Bedwardin,  in  the  county  of  Hereford ;  lord  viscount  Windsor,  of 
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ioto  the  cUpper  house  without  oppogitton.  The  lord* 
keeper  delivj&ped  to  the  hpuse  a  message  from  the  queen, 
desiring  they  would  ac^ouni  to  the  I4th  day  of  the 
month*  The  janti«>courtier$  alleged^  that  the  queen 
eould  not  send  a  message  to  any  one  house  to  adjourn, 
but  ought  to  have  dir^ted  it  to  both  houses.  This 
objection  produced  a ^  debate,  which  was  terminated  in 
&vour  of  the  court  by  the  weight  of  the  twelve  new 
peers. 

^XL.  At  this- period,  priDce  Eugene  arrived  in  Eng* 
land  with  a  letter  to  the  queen  from  the  emperor,  and 
instructions  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  prosecuting 
the  war.     His  erriand  was  far  frop  being  agreeable  to 
the  ministry ;  and  they  suspected  that  his  real  aim  was 
to  manage,  intrigues,  among  the  discontented  party,  who 
opposed  the  .peace.    Nevertheless,  he  was  treated  with 
that  respect  which  Vas  due  to  his  quality  and  eminent 
talents.    The  ministers,  the  nobility,  and  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, visited  him  at  his  arrival.     He  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great 
complacency.     Having  perused  the  letter  which  he  de- 
livered, she  expressed  her :  concern  that  her  health  did 
not  permit  her  ta  speak  with  his  highness  as  often  as 
she  could  wish  ;  but  that  she  had  ordered  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  St.  John  to  receive  his  propbsals,  and  con- 
fer with  him  as  frequently  as  he  should  think  proper. 
He  expressed  extraordinary  respect  for  the  duke  of 

Marlborough,  notwithstanding  his  disgrace.  The  lord- 
Ireland,  made  baron  Mountjoy,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Henry  Paget,  son 
of  lord  Paget,  created  baron  Burton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford;  sir  Tho- 
mas Mansel,  baron  Mansel,  of  Margam,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan ;  sir 
lliomas  Willonghby,  baron  Middleton,  of  Middleton,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick;  sir  Thomas  Trevor,  baron  Trevor,  of  Bromham,  in  the  coanty 
of  Bedford;  George  Granville,  baron  Lansdown,  of  Biddeford,  in  the 
coanty  of  Devon ;  Samuel  Masham,  baron  Masbam,of  0ats,in  the  connty 
of  Kssex ;  Thomas  Foloy,  baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminster,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester;  and  Allen  Bathnrst,  baron  Batbnrst,  of  Bathelsden,  in 
the  connty  of  Bedford. — On  the  first  day  of  their  being  introdaced>  when 
the  question  was  put  aboat  adjourning,  the  earl  of  Wharton  asked  one  of 
them,  ••-  Whether  they  voted  by  their  foreman  f 
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treasurer,  while  he  entertained  him.  at  dinner^  deplared 
that  he  looked  upon  that  day. as  the  happiest  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  since  he  had  the  honour  to  see 
in  his  house  the  greatest  obtain  of  the  age.  The  prince 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  If  I  am,  it  is  owing  to  .your 
lordship ;"  alluding  to  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough, 
whom  the  earl's  intrigues  had  deprived  of  all  military 
command.  When  bishop  Burnet  conversed  with  him 
about  the  scandalous  libels  that  were  every  day  published 
against  the  duke,  and  in  particular  mentioned  one  para- 
graph, in  which  the  author  allowed  he  had  been  once 
fortunate,  the  prince  observed,  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
mendation that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him,  as  it  im- 
plied, that  all  his  other  successes  were  owing  to  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct  While  the  nobility  of  both  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in' demonstrations  of  respect  for  this 
noble  stranger ;  while  he  was  adored  by  the  whigs,  and 
admired  by  the  people,  who  gazed  at  him  in  crowds 
when  he  appeared  in  public ;  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  caresses,  party  riots  were  excited  to  insult  his  per- 
son, and  some  scandalous  reflections  upon  his  mother 
were  inserted  in  one  of  the  public  papers.  The  queen 
treated  him  with  distinguished  marks  of  regard ;  and,  on 
her  birthday,  presented  him  with  a  sword  worth  5000/. 
Nevertheless,  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  patron  and 
friend  of  that  turbulent  faction  to  which ,  she  owed  so 
much  disquiet.  She  knew  he  had  been  pressed  to  come 
over  by  the  whig  noblemen,  who  hoped  his  presence 
would  inflame  the  people  to  some  desperate  attempt 
upon  the  new  ministry :  she  was  not  ignorant  that  he 
held  private  conferences  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  lords  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
all  the  chiefs  of  that  party ;  and  that  he  entered  into  a 
close  connexion  with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hano- 
verian envoy,  who  had  been  very  active  in  fomenting  the 
disturbances  of  the  people. 

§  XLI.  Her  majesty,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
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afflicted  with  the  gout,  sent  a  message  to  both  houses, 
on  the  17th  day  of  January,  signifying  that  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  and  that  she  was  em- 
ployed in  making  preparations  for  an  early  campaign  ; 
she  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  commons  would  proceed 
in  giving  the  necessary  dispatch  to  the  supplies.     The 
lord-treasurer,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  succession,  brought  in  a  bill  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  whole  electoral  family,  as  children  and  ne- 
phews of  the  crown ;  and,  when  it  was  passed  into  an 
act,  he  sent  it  over  to  Hanover  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harley. 
The  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  were  prevailed  upon,  by 
promise  of  satisfaction,  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  upper 
house,  from  which  they  had  absented  themselves  since 
the  decision  against  the  patent  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  but  whatever  pecuniary  recompense  they  might 
have  obtained   from  the  court,  on  which  they  were 
meanly  dependant,  they  received  no  satisfaction  from 
the  parliament.     The  commons,  finding  Mr.  Walpole 
very  troublesome  in  their  house,  by  his  talents,  activity, 
and  zealous  attachment  to  the  whig  interest,  found  means 
to  discover  some  clandestine  practices  in  which  he  was 
concerned  as  secretary  at  war,  with  regard  to  the  forage 
contract  in  Scotland.     The  contractors,  rather  than  ad- 
mit into  their  partnership  a  person  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose,  chose  to  present  his  friend 
with  500/.     Their  bill  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  indorsed  it,  and  his  friend  touched  the  money.* 

^  The  commissiooers  appointed  for  taking,  stating,  and  examipjog  tht 
public  accounts,  having  made  their  report  tonohing~tbe  conduct  af  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  house,  after  a  long  debate,  came  I0  the  following^ resold* 
tions: — L.  That  Robert  Walpole,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  hou^e,  in  rer 
ceiving  the  sum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  in  taking  a  note  for  five  huo* 
dred  more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for  forage  of  her  majesty's  troops^ 
quartered  in  North  Britain,  made  by  him  when  secretary  at  war,  pursuant 
to  a  power  granted  to  him  by  ^be  late  lord-treasurer,  is  guilty  of  a  bigh 
breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption.  2.  That  the  said  Robert  Wal* 
pole,  esq.,  be  for  the  said  oflfence  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  oi 
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Thi9  transaction  was  interpreted  into  a  bribe.  Mr. 
Walpdle  was  voted  guilty  of  corruption,  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  aiid.  expelled  the  house.  Bdng  afterward 
re-chosen  by  the  same  borough  of  Lynn-Regis,  which 
be  had  before  represented,  a  petition  was  lodgbd  against 
him,  and  the  commons  voted  him  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  pariiament. 

§  XLII.  Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  •  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who.  was  found  to  have  received  a  yearly 
sum  from  sir  Solomon  Medina,  a  Jew,  concerned  in  the 
contract  for  furnishing  the  army. with  bread;  to  have 
been  gratified  by  the  queen  with  10,000/.  a  year  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  intelligence ;  and  to  have  pocketed  a 
deduction  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  England.  It  was 
alleged,  in  his  justification,  that  the  present  from  the 
Jews  \vas  a  customary  perquisite,  which  had  always  been 
enjoyed  by  the  general  of  the  Dutch  army :  that  the  de- 
duction of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  was  granted  to  him 
by  an  express  warrant  from  her  majesty :  that  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  charge  joined  together  did  not  exceed  30,000/. 
a  sum  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  allowed  to 
king  William  for  contingences  :4that  the  money  was 
expended  in  procuring  intelligence,  which  was  so  exact, 
that  the  duke  was  never  surprised :  that  none  of  his  par- 
ties were  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off;  and  all  the  designs 
were  by  these  means  so  well  concerted,  th^t  he  never 
once  miscarried.  Notwithstanding  these  representa* 
tions,  the  m^^ority  voted,  that  his  practices  had  been 

London,  (luiiag  the  pleasure  of  tfafsliouse;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue 
his  warrant  acoordingly.  3.  That  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  esq.,  be  for 
the  said  offence  also  expelled  the  bouse,  and  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  public  accounts  be  taken  into  fkrther  consideration  this  day 
se^onigfat. — It  appeared  fVom  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that  the  public 
biMl  l)een  defrauded  considerably  by  these  contracts.  A  very  severe 
speech  was  made  in  the  house,  and  next  day  published,  reflecting  upon 
Mr.  Walpole.  as  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  corruption ;  and  sir  Peter 
King  declared  in  the  house,  that  he  deserved  hanging  as  well  as  he  de- 
served imprisonment  and  expulsion. 
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unwarrantable  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  dedudion  was  to 
be  accounted  for  as  public  money.  These  resolutionli 
were  communicated  to  the  queen,  who  ordered  the 
attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  duke  for  the  money 
he  had  deducted,  by  virtue  of  her  own  warrant.  Such 
practices  were  certainly  mean  and  mercenary,  and  greatly 
tarnished  the  glory  which  the  duke  had  acquired  by  his 
military  talents,  and  other  shining  qualities. 

§  XLIII.  The  commons  now  directed  the  stream  of 
their  resentment  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  certainly 
exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the  new  mi-, 
nistry,  and  retard  the  negotiations  for  peace.    They 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  whigs 
of  England.     They  diffused  the  mOst  invidious  reports 
against  Oxford  and  secretary  St.  John.     Buys,  thieiir 
envoy  at  London,  acted  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  in 
kiggesting  violent  measures  to  the  malecontents,  and 
caballing  against  the  government.     The  ministers,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  influenced  the  house  of  commons  to 
pass  some  acrimonious  resolutions  against  the  states- 
geinefral.     They  alleged  that  the  States  had  been  defi- 
cient in  their  proportion  of  troops,  both  in  Spain  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war ; 
and  that  the  queen  had  paid  above  three  millions  of 
crowns. in  siibsWies,  above  what  she  was  obliged  to  ad- 
vance by  her  engagements.    They  attacked  the  barrier- 
treaty,  which  had  lieen  concluded  with  the  States  by  lord 
Townshend,  after  the  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg. 
By  this  agreement,  England  guaranteed  a  barrier  in  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  States  bound  them- 
selves to  maintain,  with  their  whole  force,  the  queen's 
title,  and  the  Protestant  succession.  The  tories  affirmed, 
that  England  was.disgraced  by  engaging  any  other  state 
to  defend  a  succession  which  the  nation  might  see  cause 
to  alter :  that,  by  this  treaty^  the  States  were  authorized 
to  interpose  in  British  councils  :  that,  being  possessed  of 
all  those  strong  towns,  they  might  exclude  the  English 
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from  trading  fo  them,  and  interfere  With  the  manofac^ 
tures  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  commons  voted, 
that  in  the  barf ier-treaty  there  were  several  articles  de- 
structive to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  highly  dishonourable  to  her  majesty :  that  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend  was  not  authorized  to  conclude 
several  articles  in  that  treaty :  that  he  and  all  thosie  who 
had  advised  its  being  ratified  were  enemies  to  the  queen 
and  kingdom.  All  their  votes  were  digested  into  a  long 
representation  presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
averred  that  England,  during  the  war,  had  been  over- 
charged nineteen  millions;  a  circumstance  that  implied 
mismanagement  or  fraud  in  the  old  ministry.  The 
States,  alam^ed  at  these  resolutions,  wrote  a  respectful 
letter  to  the  queen,  representing  the  necessity  of  a  bar- 
rier, for  the  mutual  security  of  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  They  afterward  drew  up  a  large  memorial 
in  vindication  of  their  proceedings  during  the  war ;  and 
it  was  published  in  one  of  the  English  papers.  The 
commons  immediately  voted  it  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  libel,  reffectirig  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
house ;  and  the  printer  and  publisher  were  taken  into 
custody,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 

§  XLIV.  They  now  repealed  the  naturalization  act. 
They  passed  a  bill  granting  a  toleration  to  the  epscopal 
clergy  in  Scotland,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  a  re- 
presentation from  the  general  assembly  to  the  queen,  de- 
claring that  the  act  for  securing  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  an  essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  union.  The  house,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
monstrance, proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  inserted  a  clause, 
prohibiting  civil  magistrates  from  executing  the  sen- 
tences of  the  kirk-judicatories.*  The  episcopal,  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  required  to  take  the  oaths 
of  abjuration,  that  they  might  be  upon  an  equal  footing 

^  Burnet.    Boyer.    Lamberty.    Quincy.    Roasset.    Torcy.    Tindal. 
History  of  the  d  ake  of  Marlborodgh.    Mil.  Hist.    Voltaire. 
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in  case  of  disobedience ;  for  the  commons  well  knew 
that  this  condition  would  be  rejected  by  both  from  very 
different  motives.  In  ofder  to  exasperate  the  Presbyte- 
rians with  farther  provocatioils,  another  act  wa§  passed 
for  discontinuing  the  courts  of  judicature  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  which  had  never  been  kept  by  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion.  When  this  bill  was  read  for 
the  third  time,  sir  David  Dalrymple  said,  *^  Since  the 
house  is  resolved  to  make  no  toleration  on  the  body  of 
this  bill,  I  acquiesce ;  and  only  desire  it  may  be  entitled, 
A  bill  for  establishing  Jacobitism  and  immorality."  The 
chagrin  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  was  completed  by 
a  third  bill,  restoring  the  right  of  patronage,  which  had 
been  taken  away  when  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  was 
last  established.  Prince  Eugene  having  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  queen,  touching  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  during  the  war^  and  containing  a  proposal  with 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  queen  communi- 
cated the  scheme  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  treated 
it  with  the  most  contemptuous  neglect.  The  prince, 
finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent, as  much  displeased  with  the  ministry,  as  he  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  people  of  England.  The 
commons  having  settled  the  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the 
year,  amounting  to  six  millions,  the  treasurer  formed  the 
plan  of  a  bill,  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  the 
value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made  since  the 
revolution.  His  design  was  to  make  a  general  resump- 
tion; but,  as  the  interest  of  so  many  noblemen  was  con- 
cerned, the  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  opposition ;  not- 
withstanding which  it  would  have  certainly  passed,  had 
not  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Strafford 
absented  themselves  from  the  house  during  the  debate. 
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CHAP.    XI. 

§  I.  The  conferences  opened  at  Utrecht — §  II.  The  queen's  measnret 
obstmcted  by  the  allies — §  III.  The  death  of  the  danphin  and  his  son — 
^  I V.  The  queen  demands  Philip's  renanciation  of  the  crown  of  France 
-^  V.  The  duke  of  Ormond  talees  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  Flanders — §  YI.  He  is  restricted  from  acting  against  the  enemy — 
§  VII.  Debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  this  subject. — §  YIII;  A  loyal 
address  of  the  common^— §  IX.  Philip  promises  to  renounce  the  crown 
of  France—  §  X.  The  queen  communicates  the  plan  of  the  peace,  in 
a  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament — §  XI.  Exceptions  taken  to 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  house  of  lords — §  XII.  A  motion  for  %■ 
guaranty  of  the  Protestant  succession,  by  the  allies,  rejected  in  the 
house  of  commons — §  Xill.  The  diike  of  Ormond  declares  to  prince 
Eugene,  that  he  can  no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Quesnoy — §  XIV. 
Irruption  into  France  by  general  Grovestein. — §  XV.  The  foreiga 
troops,  in  British  pay,  refuse  to  march  with  the  duke  of  Ormond — '> 
§  XVI.  Who  proclaims  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  seizes  Ghent  and 
Bruges—^  XVII.  The  allies  defeated  at  Denain.— §  XVIII.  Progress 
of  th^  conferences  at  Utrecht— §  XIX.'  The  duke  of  HtaniltoQ  anl 
)ord  Mohun  are  killed  in  a  duel.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  retires  to 
the  continent — §  XX.  The  states-general  sign  the  barrier-treaty — 
%  XXI.  The  other  allies  become  more  tractable — ^  XXII.  The  peace 
with  France  signed  at  Utrecht — §  XXIII.  Both  bouses  of  pariiameot 
congratulate  the  queen  on  the  peace — §  XXIV.  Substance  of  the 
treaty  with  France — §  XXV.  Objections  to  the  treaty  of  commerce — 
%  XXVI.  Debates  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  malt-tax  for  Scot- 
land. The  Scottish  lords  move  for  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  union 
— (XXVII.  Address  of  the  commons  about  Dunkirk — §~XXVIII. 
Violence  of  parties  in  England—- §  XXIX.  Proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland— §  XXX.  New  parliament  in  Etiglatid.  Writiira, 
employed  by  both  parties — §  XXXI.  Treaty  of  Rastadt  between  the 
emperor  and  France — §  XXXII.  Principal  articles  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Meeting  of  the  parliament— 
§  XXXIII.  The  house  of  lords  takes  cognizance  of  a  libel  against  the 
Scots — §  XXXIV.  Mr.  Steel  expelled  the  bouse  of  commons — 
§  XXXV.  Precautions  by  the  wbigs  fqr  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
succession — §  ^^|^!1!^VI.  Debates  in  the  house  of  lords  concerning  the 
pretender  and  the,Catalans—§  XXXVII.  They  address  the  queen 
io  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  pretender — §  XXX  VII  I.  A  writ 
demanded  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge — 
^  XXXIX.  Death  of  tbe.princess  Sophja*  The  bill  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  schism — §  XL.  Another  against  all  who  should  list,  or  be. 
enlisted,  in  a-  foreign  service — §  XLI.  The  parliament  prorogued— 
§  XLII.  The  treasurer  disgraced — XLIII.  Precautions  taken  for  se- 
earing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom— §  XLIV.  Death  and  oharaoter  of 
qnaen  Anne^ 
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§  I.  Ik  thq  month  of  January,  the  conferences  for  peace 
began  at  Utrecht  The  earl  of  Jersey  would  have  been 
appointed  the  pleilipotentiary  for  England,  but  he  dying 
after  the  correspondence  with  the  court  of  France  wa« 
established,  the  queen  conferred  that  charge  upon  Ro- 
binson, bishpp  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  The  chief  pf  the  Dutch  deputies  named  for 
the  congress,  were  Buys  and  Vanderdussen ;  the  French 
king  granted  his  powers  to  the  maresch^l  d'Uxelles,  the 
abbot  (afterward  cardinal)  de  Polignac,  and  Menager^ 
who  bad  been  in  England.  The  ministers  of  the  em* 
peror  and  Savoy  likewise  assisted  at  the  conferences, 
to  which  the  empire  and  the  other  allies  likewise  sent 
their  plenipotentiaries,  though  not  without  reluctance. 
As  all  these  pow:ers^  except  France,  entertained  senti* 
medts  very  difierent  from  those  of  her  Britannic  m.a« 
jesty,  the  conferences  seemed  calculated  rather  to  retard 
than  accelerate  a  pacification.  The  queen  of  England 
bad  foreseen  and  provided  against  these  difSculties. 
Her  great  end  was  to  free  her  subjects  from  the  miseries 
attending  an  unprofitable  war,  and  to  restore  peace  to 
Europe ;  and  this  aim  she  was  resolved  to  accomplish, 
in  S{nte  of  all  opposition.  She  had  also  determined  to 
procure  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  for  her 
allies,  without,  however,  continuing  to  lavish  the  blood 
and  trea3ure  of  her  people  in  supporting  their  extrava- 
gant demands.  The  emperor  obstinately  insisted  v^pon 
his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  refusing  to 
give  up  the  least  title  of  his  pretensions ;  and  the  Dutch 
adhered  to  the  old  preliminaries  which  Lewis  had 
formerly  rgected.  The  queen. saw  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe  would  be  exposed  to  much  greater  danger  from 
an  actual  uniod  of  the  imperial  and  Spanish  crowpa  in 
<»e  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  from  a  bare  pos^ 
ability  of  Spain*s  being  united  with  France  in  one  branch 
of  the  house  ;of:  Bourbon.  She  knew  by  .eicperience 
tte  difficulty  of  dethxonitig  Philip,  rooted  as  he  was  in^ 
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the  afi^tions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people ;  and  that  a 
prosecution  of  this  design  would  serve  no  purpbse  but 
to  protract  the  war,  and  augment  the  grievances  of  the 
British  nation.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  French,  which  she  considered  as  pledges 
of  their  monarch's  sincerity.  She  sought  not  the  total 
ruin  of  that  people,  already  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
despair.  The  dictates  of  true  policy  dissuaded  her 
from  contributing  to  farther  conquest  in  that  kingdom, 
which  would  have  proved  the  source  of  contention  among 
the  allies,  depressed  the  house  of  Bourbon  below  the 
standard  of  importance  which  the  balance  of  Europe  re- 
quired it  should  maintain,  and  aggrandize  the  states- 
general  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  As  she  had 
borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  war,  she  had  a  right  to 
take  the  lead,  and  dictate  a  plan  of  pacification ;  at  least 
she  had  a  right  to  consult  the  welfare  of  her  own  king- 
dom, in  delivering,  by  a  separate  peace,  her  subjects  from 
those  enormous  loads  which  they  could  no  longer  sustain; 
and  she  was  well  enough  aware  of  her  own  consequence, 
to  think  she  could  not  obtain  advantageous  conditions. 

§  II.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  queen ;  and  her 
ministers  seem  £o  have  acted  on  the  same  principles, 
though  perhaps  party  motives  may  have  helped  to  influ- 
ence their  conduct.  The  allies  concurred  in  opposing, 
with  all  their  might,  any  treaty  which  could  not  gratify 
their  different  views  of  avarice,  interest,  and  aniibition.: 
They  practised  a  thousand  little  artifices  to  intimidate 
the  queen,  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  Lewis,  to  blacken  the 
characters  of  her  ministers,  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  dan- 
gerous ferment  among  her  people,  by  which  her  life  and 
government  were  endangered.  She  could  not  fail  to 
resent  these  efforts,  which  greatly  perplexed  her  mea-. 
sures,  and  obstructed  her  design.  Her  ministers  were 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  they 
st66d.  The  queen's  health  was  much  impaired;  and' 
rile '  successor  countertanced  the  6ppdsite  faction.     In 
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case  of  their  sovereign's  deaths  they  had  n6thing  to  ex^^ 
pect  but  prosecution  and  ruin  £3r  obe)ring  her  commands ; 
they  saw  no  hope  of  safety^  except  in  renouncing  theif 
principles^  and  submitting  to  their  adversaries ;  or  else 
in  taking  such  meaisures  as  would  hasten  the  pacificatipui 
that  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  might.be  appeased^  and 
the  people  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct^  before  death 
should  deprive  them  of  their  sovereign's  protection^ 
With  this  view  they  advised  her  to  set  on  .foot  a  private 
n^otiation  with  Lewis,  to  stipulate  certain  advantages 
for  her  own  subjects  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace ;  to 
enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  that  monarch,  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  her  pre-* 
judice,  and  in  some  measure  enable '  her  to  prescribe 
terms  for  her  allies.  The  plan  was  judiciously  formed; 
biit  executed  with  too  much  precipitation.  The  stipjir 
lated  advantages  were  not  such  as  she  had  a  .right  to 
demand  and  insist  upon ;  and  without  all  doubt^  h^ttet 
might  have  been  obtained,  had  not  the  obstinacy  of  .the 
allies  abroad,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  whig  faction 
at  home,  obliged  the  ministers  to  relax  in  some, material 
points,  and  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

4  III.  The  articles  being  privately  tegulated  betwecnt 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  were  furnished  with, general 
powers  and  instructions,  being  ignorant  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  queen  had  made  with  the  French  mor 
nardi,  touching  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  was  indeed 
the  basis  of  the  treaty.  This  secret  plan  of  negotiation, 
however,  had  well  nigh  been  destroyed  by  some  un- 
foreseen events  that  were  doubly  afflicting  to  Leviris. 
The  dauphin  had  died  of  the  sirmll-pox  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  his  title  had  been  conferred 
upon  his  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  expire^ 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  six  days  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents  were 
soon  fallowed  to  the  grave  by  their  eldest.  offspriUg,  the 
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dukeof  Bretaghe,.  iA  the  sixth  year  of  his  age;  lo  that 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  cbiUren  none  remained  alive 
bat  the  duke  of  Ajdjou,  tlie  kte  Fnench  kingi  who  was 
at  that  time  a  sickly  infynt  Such  a  series  of  cakmities 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  shocking  to  Lewis  in  his 
old  age;  but  they  were  still  more  alarming  to  the  que^i 
of  England^  who  saw  that  nothing  but  the  precarious 
life  of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  the  two  monardiies  of 
France  and  Spain^  the  union  of  which  she  resolved  by 
fill  possible  means  to  prevent.  She  therefore  sent  the 
flbbis  Gualtier  to  Paris,  with  a  memorial,  representing 
the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  of  Europe  would  be  ex^ 
posed,  should  Philip  ascend  tlie  throne  of  France ;  and 
demanding,  that  hiis  title  ^ould  be  transferred  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  consequence  of  his  pure, 
siiopie,  and  voluntary  renunciation, 

^  IV.  Meanwhile,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht,  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  proposals 
in  writing,  under  the  name  of  specific  oilers,  which  the 
allies  received  with  indignation.  They  were  treated  in 
England  with  universd  scorn.  Lord  Halifax,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  termed  them  trifling,  arrogant,  and  in- 
jurious io  her  m^esty  and  her  allies.  An  address  was 
presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  e^cpressed  their 
MSentQient  against  the  insolence  of  France,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  her  with  all  their  power  in  prosecuting 
the  war,  until  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  should  be 
obtained.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  were  not 
less  extravagant  in  their  specific  demands,  than  the 
Frendi  had  been  arrogant  in  their  offers.  In  a  word, 
the  ministers  seemed  io  have  been  assembled  at  Utrecht, 
rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach, 
than  to  heal  animosities,  and^  concert  a  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion. Thqr  amused  one  another  with  fruitless  confe- 
rences, while  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  states-general  in  her  measures,  that  they 
might  treat  with  France  upon  moderate  term^,  and  give 
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law  to  the  rest  of  the  allies.  She  departed  ffoHi  somd 
of  her  own  pretensions,  in  order  to  gratify  them  with 
the  possession  of  some  towns  in  Flanders.  She  con^ 
sented  to  their  being  admitted  into  a  partici{»tion  of 
sotne  advantages  in  commerce ;  and  ordered  the  £ng<» 
lish  ministers  at  the  congress  to  tell  them,  that  she 
would  take  her  measures  according  to  the  return  they 
should  make  on  this  occasion.  Finding  them  still  ob*** 
stinately  attached  to  their  first  chimerical  preliminaries^ 
she  gave  them  to  understand,  that  all  her  offers  for  ad- 
justing the  differences  weref  founded  upoh  the  express 
condition^  that  they  should  come  into  her  measures,  arid 
co-op«^te  with  her  openly  and  sincerely ;  but  they  had 
made  such  bad  returns  to  all  her  condescension  towards 
them^  that  she  looked  upon  herself  as  released  from  all 
engagements.  The  ministers  of  the  allies  had  insisted 
upon  a  writt^i  answer  to  their  specific  demands ;  and 
this  the  French  plenipotentiaries  declined,  until  they 
should  receive  fresh  instructions  from  their  master; 
Such  was  the  pretence  for  suspending  the  conferences ; 
but  the  real  bar  to  a  final  agreement  between  England 
and  France,  was  the  del^y  of  Philip's  renunciation,  which 
at  length,  however,  arrived  ;  and  produced  a  cessation 
of  arms. 

^  V.  In  the  meantime  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  now  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
British  forces,  received  a  particular  order,  that  he  should 
not  hazard  an  engagement.  Lewis  had  already  under- 
taken for  the  compliance  of  his  grandson,  l^eflecting 
on  his  own  great  age,  he  was  shocked  at  the  prospedt 
of  leaving  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  pernicious  war 
during  a  minority ;  and  determined  to  procure  a  peace 
at  all  events.  The  queen,  knowing  his  motives,  could 
not  help  believing  his  protestations,  and  resolved  to 
avoid  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which  might  have  consider- 
ably altered  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  consequently 
-retarded  the  conclu«on  of  the  treaty.    Preparations  had 

Q  2 
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been  made  for  an  early  campaign.  In  the  beginning  of 
Mardi,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  having  assembled  a  body 
of  thirty-six  battalions,  marched  towards  Arras,  which 
he  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a  most  terrible  can- 
nonading and  bombardment.  In  May,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  states-general 
at  the  Hague,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  orders  to 
act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  joined 
prince  Eugene  at  Tournay ;  and,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  the  allied  army,  passing  the  Scheldt,  encamped  at 
Haspre  and  Solemnes.  The  imperial  general  proposed 
that  they  should  attack  the  French  army  under  Villars : 
but  by  this  time  the  duke  was  restrained  from  hazarding 
a  siege  or  battle;  a  circumstance  well  known  to  the 
French  coitimander,  who  therefore  abated  of  his  usual 
vigilance.  It  could  not  be  long  concealed  from  prince 
Eugene  and  the  deputies,  who  forthwith  dispatched  an 
e3cpress  to  their  principals  on  this  subject,  and  afterward 
presented  a  long  memorial  to  the  duke,  representing  the 
injury  which  the  grand  alliance  would  sustain  from  his 
obedience  of  such  an  order.  He  seemed  to  be  extremely 
uneasy  at  his  situation  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  secretary  St. 
John,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  queen  would  permit 
him  to  return  to  England. 

^  VI.  Prince  Eugene,  notwithstanding  the  queen's 
order,  which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared, 
invested  the  town  of  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  furnished 
towards  this  enterprise  seven  battalions  and  nine  squa- 
drons of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  Great  Britain. 
The  Dutch  deputies  at  Utrecht  expostulating  with  the 
bishop  of  Bristol  upon  the  duke's  refusing  to  act  against 
the  enemy,  that  prelate  told  them,  that  he  had  lately  re- 
ceived an  express,  with  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  in 
which  she  complained,  that  as  the  states-general  had 
not  properly  answered  her  advances,  they  ought  riot  to 
be  surprised,  if  she  thought  herself  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  separate  measures,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace  for 
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her  own  conveniency.  When  they  remonstrated'against 
such  conduct^  as  contradictory  to  all  the  jalliances  sub- 
sisting between  the  queen  and  the  states-general,  the 
bishop  declared  his  instructions  farther  imported,  that^ 
considering  the  conduct  of  the  States  towards  her  ma* 
jesty,  she  thought  herself  disen^ged  from .  all  alliances 
and  engagements  with  their  high  mightinesses. .  The 
States  and  the  ministers  of  the  allies  were  instantly  in 
commotion.  Private  measures  were  concerted  with  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
some  other  princes  of  the  empire,  concerning  the  troops 
belonging  to  those  powers  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain! 
The  states-generjal  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen«  and 
ordered  their  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her  own 
hand.  Count  Zin^endorf,  the  emperor's  plenipotenr 
tiary,  dispatched. expresses  to, his  master,  to  prince  Eu-' 
gene,  and  to  the  imperial  ambassador  at  London.  The 
queen  held  a  council  at  Kensington  upon  the  subject  of 
the  letter;  and  a  fresh  order  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  directing  him  to  concur  with  the  general  of  the 
allies  in  a  siege. 

§  Vn.  On  the  28th  day  of  May,  lord  Halifax,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  descanted  upon  the  ill  consequences' 
of  the  duke's  refusing  to  co-operate  With  prince  Eugeney 
and  moved  for  an  addr^s,  desiring  her  .majesty  would 
order  the  general  to  act  offensively,  in  concert  with  her 
allies.  The  treasurer  observed,  it  was  prudent  to  avoid 
a  battle  on  the  eve  of  a  peace,  especially  considering  they 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  so  apt  to  bresJL  his  word.  The 
earl  of  Wharton  replied,  this  was  a  strong  reason  for. 
keeping  no  measures  with  such  an  enemy.  When  Ox- 
ford declared,  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  repeived 
orders  to  join  the. allies  in  a  siege,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough affirmed  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  si^e 
without  either  hazarding  a  battle,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  attempt. to  relieve  the  place^  or  shamefully  abaur 
dpning  the  enterprise.    The  duke  of  Argyle  having  de- 
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clared  his  opinion,  that  since  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar 
.  tiiere  had  not  been  a  greatei*  captain  than  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  observed,  that  considering  the  different  inte- 
jtests  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  Great  Britain,  it 
might  not  consist  with  prudence  to  trust  him  with  the 
management  of  the  war,  because  a  battle  won  or  lost 
might  entirely  break  off  a  negotiation  of  peace,  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  near  being  concluded.  He  added, 
that  two  years  before,  the  confederates  might  have  taken 
Arras  and  Cambray,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with 
the  insignificant  conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St. 
Venant.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was,  by  prox- 
imity of  blood,  more  concerned  than  any  other  in  the 
reputation  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  therefore  could 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  that  any  one  would  dare 
to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  so  distin- 
guished a  character,  the  instrument  of  such  proceedings. 
Earl  Paulet  answered,  that  nobody  could  doubt  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  courage ;  but  he  was  not  like  a  certain 
general,  who  led  troops  to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  great 
nutnber  of  oflSicers  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  he 
might  fill  his  pockets  by  disposing  of  their  commissions. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this 
reflection,  that,  though  he  suppressed  his  resentment  in 
the  house,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  send  lord 
Mohun  to  the  earl  with  a  message,  importing,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his  lord- 
dhip  about  some  expressions  he  had  used  in  that  day's 
debate;  and  desiring  his  company  to  take  the  air  in  the 
•  country.  The  earl  understood  his  meaning ;  but  could 
not  conceal  his  emotion  from  the  observation  of  his  lady, 
by  whose  means  the  affair  was  communicated  to  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state.  Two  sentinels  were 
immediately  placed  at  his  lordship's  gate ;  the  queen, 
by  the  canal  of  lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  quarrel ; 
and  he  assured  her  he  would  punctually  obey  her  majesty's 
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oamnKHKld.  The  earl  of  Oxford  assured  the  houfe,  that 
a  separate  peace  was  nevef  intanded ;  that  such  A  peacad 
woold  be  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so  villanous^  that  every 
one  who  served  the  qmeefi  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  the  nation  ;.  bat  that  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  safe  and  glorious  peace^  n)Qch  more  to  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation^  than  the  first  preliminaries 
io^ted  upon  by  the  allies^  The  questbn  being  put  for 
adjourning,  was,  after  a  k)ng  debate,  carried  in  the  affir* 
tnattve ;  but  twenty  lords  entered  a  protest  The  eat  I 
of  Strafford,  who  had  returned  from  Holland^  proposed, 
tliat  they  shodd  examine  the  negotiations  of  the  Hague 
and  Gertraydenberg,  before  they  considered  that  of 
Utrecht.  He  observed,  that  in  the  former  negotiations 
the  Frefich  ministers  had  cofiferred  only  \l4th  the  pen* 
sionary,  who  communicated  no  more  of  it  to  the  minis^ 
ters  of  the  allies  than  what  w^  judged  proper  to  let  them 
know ;  so  that  the  Dutch  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
secret.  He  asserted  that  the  states^general  had  ctm^ 
sented  to  give  Ntqiles  and  Sicily  to  king  Philip  i  a  cir« 
cumstance  which  proved  that  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  was  looked  upon  as  impracticable. 
He  concluded  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  her  ma^ 
jesty,  desiring  that  the  peepers  relating  to  the  negotiations 
of  the  Hague  and  Gertniydenberg  should  be  kid  before 
the  house.    This  was  carried  withotit  a  division^ 

§  VIII.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pulteney 
moved  for  an  address,  acquainting  her  majesty  that  her 
faithful  commons  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
received  from  abroad,  that  her  general  in  Flanders  had 
declined  acting  ofFensively  against  France  in  concurresice 
with  her  allies ;  and  beseeching  her  majesty,  that  be 
might  receive  speedy  instructions  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  This  motion  was  rejected-by  a 
great  majority.  A  certain  member  having  insinuated, 
that  the  present  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  clandestine  and  treacherous  manner,  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
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John  said)  he  hq)ed  it  would  not  be  accounted  treachery 
to  act  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
he  gbried  in  the  small  share  he  had  in  the  transaction ; 
and,  whatever  censure  he  might  undergo  for  it^  the  bare 
satisfaction  of  acting  in  that  view  would  be  a  sufficient 
recompense  and  comfort  to  him  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  The  house  resolved^  that  the  commons  had 
ah  entire  confidence  in  her  majesty's  promise  to  com^. 
municate  to  her  parliament  the  terms  of  the  peace  before 
it  should  be  concluded ;  and  that  they  would  support 
her  against  all  such  persons,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  pacification.  The 
queen  thanked  them  heartily  for  this  resolution,  as 
being  dutiful  to  her,  honest  to  their  country,  and  very 
seasonable  at  a  time  when  so  many  aitifices  were .  used 
to  obstruct  a  good  peac^,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous 
to  Britain.  They  likewise  presented  an  address,  desirr 
ing  they  might  have  an  account  of  the  negotiations  and 
transactions  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  and 
know  who  were  then  employed  as  her  majesty's  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

§  IX.  The  ministry,  foreseeing  that  Philip  wcnild 
not  willingly  resign  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  France,  proposed  an  alternative,  that,  in  case  of  his 
preferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown  pf  France  to  the 
present  possession  of  Spain,  this  kingdom,  with  the  In- 
dies, should  be  forthwith  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
that  Philip,  in  the  meantime,  should  possess  the  duke's 
hereditary  domipions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  toge- 
ther with  Montserrat  and  Mantua ;  all  whidh  territories 
should  be  annexed  to  France  at  Philip's  succession  to  that 
crown;  except  Sicily,  which  should  revert  to  the  house 
of  Aiistria.  Lewis  seemed  to  relish  this  expedient, 
which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Philip,  whp  chose  to 
make  the  renunciation,  rather  than  quit  the  throne  upon 
which  he  was  established.  The  queen  demanded,  that 
the  renunciation  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  solemn 
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inanner  by  the  states  of  France;  but  she  afterward 
waived  this  demand^  in  consideration  of  its  being  regis- 
tered in  the  different  parliaments.  Such  forms  are  but: 
ilender  securities  against  the  power,  ambition,  and  inte* 
rest  of  princes.  The  marquis  de  Torcy  frankly  owned, 
that  Philip's  renunciation  was  of  itsielf .  void,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  French  monarchy ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  for 
the  satis&ctbn  of  the  English  people.  Every  material 
article  being  now  adjured  between  the  two  courts,  par-- 
ticularly  those  relating  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  and  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  a 
suspension  of  arms  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond  acted  in  concert  with  mareschal  de 
Villars. 

§  X.  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  the  queen  going  to 
the  house  of  peers,  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to 
her  parliament,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  made. 
After  having  premised,  that  the  making  peace  and  war 
was  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  hinted 
at  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  both  fix)m  the  nature 
of  the  affair,  and  numberless  obstructions  contrived  by 
the  enemies  of  peace,  she  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
chief  articles  to  which  both  crowns  had  agreed,  without, 
however,  concluding  the  treaty.  She  told  them  she 
had  ^cured  the  Protestant  succession,  which  France  had 
acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  that  the  pre* 
tender  would  be  removed  from  the  French  dominions ; 
that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce,  for  himself  and 
his  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  so 
that  the  two  monarchies  would  be  for  ever  divided.  She 
observed,  that  the  nature  of  this  proposal  was  such  as 
would  execute  itself:  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
Spain  to  support  the  renunciation  ;  and  in  France,  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  succession  of  that  crown  upon  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  were  powerful  enough  to  vindicate 
their  own.  right.     She  gave  them  to  understand  that  a 
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treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  had 
been  b^un,  though  not  yet  adjusted ;  but  provi9ion  was 
made^  that  England  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
that  France  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation ;  that 
the  French  king  had  agreed  to  make  an  absolute  cession 
of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  s^  which  had  hitherto 
been  divided  between  the  two  nations ;  that  he  bad  also 
consented  to  restore  the  whole  bay  and  straits  of  Hud- 
son; to  deliver  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  Pla- 
centia;  to  cede  Annapolis^  with  the  rest  of  Acadia^  or 
Nova  Scotia ;.  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ; 
to  leave  England  in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Port-Mahon, 
and  the  whole  island  of  Minorca ;  to  let  the  trade  of 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  Catholic  majesty  :  she  signified  that  she  had 
obtained  for  her  subjects  the  assiento^  or  contract^  for 
furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  for 
the  term  of  thirty  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  French.  With  respect  to  the  allies^ 
she  declared,  that  France  offered  to  make  the  Rhine 
the  barrier  of  the  empire  ;  to  yield  Brisac,  Fort  Kehl, 
and  Landau,  and  raze  all  the  fortresses  both  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  islands  of  that  river ; 
that  the  Protestant  interest  in  Grermany  would  he  re* 
settled  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  that 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belonging 
to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  might  be  yielded  to 
his  imperial  majesty  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Skily  ynts 
not  y^t  determined :  that  the  demands  of  the  states- 
general,  with  relation  to  commerce,  and  tlie  barrier  in 
the  Low  Countries,  would  be  granted  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  might  be  compensated  by  other  expedients  2 
that  no  great  progress  had  yet  been  made  upon  the  pre- 
tensions of  Portugal ;  but  that  those  of  Prussia  would 
be  admitted  by  France  without  much  difficulty;  that 
the  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded  by  the  duke 
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of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1700^  and  that  which  France  now 
offered,  was  very  inconsiderable  :  that  the  elector  pala- 
tine should  maintain  his  present  rank  among  the 
electors ;  and  that  France  would  .  acknowledge  the 
electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  Such  were' 
the  conditions  which  the  queen  hoped  would  make  some 
amends  to  her  subjects,  for  the  great  and  unequal  bur- 
den they  had  borne  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
She  conduded  with  saying,  she  made  no  doubt  but  they 
Were  fiilly  persuaded,  that  nothing  would  be  neglected 
on  her  part,  in  the  progress  of  this  negotiation^  to  bring 
the  peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy  issue;  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  dependance  upon  the  entire  confidence  and 
cheerful  concurrence  of  her  parliament. 

^  XI.  An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  im* 
m^iately  voted,  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  queen 
by  the  commons  in  a  body.  When  the  house  of  lords 
took  the  speech  into  consideration,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough asserted,  that  the  measures  pursued  for  a  year 
past  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty^s  engage- 
ments with  the  allies ;;  that  they  sullied  the  triumphs 
and  glories  of  her  reign ;  and  would  render  the  English 
name  odious  to  all  nations.  The  earl  of  Strafford  said, 
that  some  of  the  allies  would  not  hare  shewn  such  back- 
wardness to  a  peace,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  and 
encouraged  to  carry  on  the  war  by  a  member  of  that 
illustrious  assembly,  who  maintained  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  them,  and  fed  them  with  hopes  that 
they  would  be  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  England. 
In  answer  to  this  insinuation  against  Marlborough,  lord' 
Cowper  observed,  that  it  could  never  be  suggested  as  a 
crime  in  the  meanest  subject,  much  less  in  any  miember 
of  that  august  assembly,  to  hold  correspondence*  with 
the  allies  of  the  nation ;  such  allies,  especially,  whose 
interest  her  majesty  had  declared  to  be  inseparable  from 
her  own,  in  her  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session ; 
whereas  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  justify  and  recon- 
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cile,  either  with  our  laws,  or  with  the  laws  of  Honour  and 
justice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons,  in  treating  clan- 
destinely with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  partici^ 
pation  of  the  allies.  This  was  a  frivolous  argument.  A 
correspondence  with  any  persons  whatsoever  becomes 
criminal,  when  it  tends  to  foment  the  divisions  of  one's 
country,  and  arm  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  If 
England  had  it  not  in^  her  power,  without  infringing 
the  laws  of  justice  and  honour,  to  withdraw  herself  from 
a  confederacy  which  she  could  no  longer  support,  and 
treat  for  peace  on  her  own  bottom,  then  was  she  not  an 
associate,  but  a  slave  to  the  alliance.  The  earl  of  66- 
dolphin  affirmed,  that  the  trade  to  Spain  was  such  a 
trifle  as  deserved  no  considei-ation ;  and  that  it  would 
continually  diminish,  until  it  should  be  entirely  en- 
grossed by  the  French  merchants.  Notwithstanding 
these  remonstrances  against  the  plan  of  peace,  the  ma- 
jority agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they  thanked  the 
queen  for  her  extraordinary  condescension  in  commu- 
nicating those  conditions  to  her  parliament ;  and  ex- 
pressed an  entire  satisfaction  with  her  conduct.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  for  a  clause  in  the  address,  desiring  her 
majesty  would  take  such  measures,  in  concert  with  her 
allies,  as  might  induce  them  to  join  with  her  in  a  mutual 
guarantee.  A  debate  ensued;  the  question  was  put, 
and  the  clause  rejected.  Several  noblemen  entered  a 
protest,  which  was  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the 
house  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

§  XII.  In  the  house  of  commons,  a  complaint  was 
exhibited  against  bishop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a  prefece  to 
four  sermons  which  he  had  published,  took  occasion  to 
extol  the  last  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  the  present 
administration.  This  piece  was  voted  malicious  and 
factious^  tending  to  create  discord  and  sedition  amongst 
her  majesty's  subjects,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangftian.  They  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  assuring  her  of  the  jtist  sense 
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they  had  of  the  indignity  ofFered  to  hen  by  printing  and 
publishing  a  letter  from  the  states^general  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  and  desiring  she  would  so  far  resent  such  insults, 
as  to  ^ve  no  answer  for  the  future  to  any  letters  or  me- 
morials that  should  be  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  as 
inflammatory  appeals  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hampden 
moved  for  an  address  to  her  majesty,  that  she  would 
give  particular  instructiona  to  her  plenipotentiaries, 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the'  treaty  of  peace,  the 
several]  powers  in  alliance  with  her  majesty  might  be 
guarantees  for  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover.  The  question  being  put^  was  carried 
in  the  negative.  Then  the  house  resolved,  that  they 
had  such  confidence  in  the  repeated  declarations  her 
majesty  had  made  of  her  concern  for  assuring  to  these 
kingdoms  the  Protestant  succession  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, that  they  could  never  doubt  of  her  taking  the 
proper  measures  for  the  security  thereof :  that' the  house 
would  support  her  against  faction  at  home,  and  her 
enemies  abroad ;  and  did  hmnbly  beseech  her,  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  discountenance  all  those  who  should 
endeavour  to  raise  jealousies  between  her  majesty  and 
her  subjects,  especially  by  misrepresentiilg  her  good  in- 
tentions for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  The  queen  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  resolution.  When  it  was 
presented,  she  told  them,  that  they  had  shewn  them-' 
selves  honest  asserters  of  the  monarchy,  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  constitution,  and  real  friends  to  the  Pro- 
testant .  succession.  She  thought  she  had  very  little 
reason  to  countenance  a  compliment  of  supererogation 
to  a  prince  who  had  caballed  with  the'  enemies  of  her 
administration.  On  the:  2 1st  day  of  June  the  qileen 
closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  ex[N*essing  her  satis- 
faction at  the  addresses  and  supplies  she  had  received  : 
she  observed,  that,  should  the  treaty  be  broke  off,  their 
burdens  would  be  at  least  continued,'  if  not  increased  ; 
that  Britain  would  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  im- 
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proving  her  own  cqmaierce^  and  establishing  a  n^  b^^ 
Irnice  of  power  in  Europe ;  and  that^  though  some  pf 
the  allies  might  be  gainers  by  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  rest  would  suffer  in  the  common  calamity.  Not* 
withstanding  the  ferment  of  the  people,  which  was  how 
risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses,  approving  the 
queen's  conduct^  were  presented  by  the  city  of  Lond<w> 
and  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  that  espoused 
the  tory  interest.  At  this  juncture  the  nation  was  so 
wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  party,  that  no  appear-, 
ance  of  neutrality  or  moderation  remained. 

^  XIII.  During  these  transactions^  the  trenches  were 
opened  before  Quesnoy,  and  the  siege  carried  on  with 
uncommon  vigour  under  cover  of  the  forces  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond.    This,  nobleman,  however, 
having  received  a  copy  of  the  articles  signed  by  the 
marquis  de  Torcy,  and  fresh  instructions  from  the  queen^ 
signified  to  prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies, 
that  the  French  king  had  agreed  to  several  articles  de- 
manded by  the  queen,  as  the  foundation  of  an  armis- 
tice ;  and  among  others,  to  put  the  English  troops  in 
immediate  possession  of  Dunkirk  :  that  he  could  there- 
fore no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  as  he  was 
obliged  by  his  instructions  to  march  with  the  British 
troops,  and  those  in  the  queen's  pay,  and  declare  a 
suspension  of  arms  as  soon  as  he  should  be  possessed  of 
Dunkirk,     He  expressed  his  hope,  that  they  would  rea- 
dily acquiesce  in  these  instructions,  seeing  tbeir  con- 
currence would  act  as  the  most  powerful  motive  to  in^- 
duce  the  queen  to  take  all  possible  care  of  their  interests 
at  the  congress  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate^ 
that  Dunkirjc,  as  a  cautionary  town,  was  a  place  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  allies  than  Quesnoy.     The 
deputies  desired  he  would  delay  his  march  five  days,  that 
they  might  have  time  to  consult  their  principals,  and  he 
granted  three  days  without  hesitation.     Prince  Eugene 
observed,  that  his  marching  ofE  with  the,British.troops> 
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and  the  feragners  ia  the  queen^s  pay>  would  leave  tlie 
allies  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  hoped  these 
last  would  not  obey  the  duke's  order.  He  and  the  de- 
puties had  already  tampered  with  their  commanding 
offic^s^  who  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  duke  of 
Omiond,  alleging  that  they  could  not  separate  from  the 
confederacy  without  express  directions  from  their  mas^ 
ters^  to  whom  they  had  dispatched  couriers.  An  ei-- 
traordinaiy  assembly  of  the  States  was  immediately  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  the  Hague.  The  ministers  of  the 
allies  were  invited  to  the  conferences.  At  length,  the 
princes,  whose  troops  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain  as- 
sured them,  that  they  would  maintain  them  under  the 
ccMnmand  of  prince  Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own 
expense,  and  afterward  sustain  half  the  charge,  pro- 
vided the  other  half  should  be  defrayed  by  the  emperor 
and  states-general. 

§  XIV.  The  bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  the  other 
pla[)ipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  concessions  which 
France  would  make  to  the  allies ;  and  proposed  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  two  months,  that  they  might  treat 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  demands  of  all 
the  oonfederates.  To  this  proposal  they  made  no  other 
answer,  but  that  they  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject. 
Count  Zinzendor^  the  first  imperial  plenipotentiary, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  states-general,  explaining 
the  danger  that  would  result  to  the  common  cause  from 
a  cessation  of  arms,  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in 
their  generous  and  vigorous  resolutions;  He  proposed 
a  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recovering  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  certain  plan  for 
prosecuting  the  war  with  redoubled  ardour.  Prince 
Eugene,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  confederates  with  some 
bold  enterprise,  detached  major-general  Grovestein  with 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France.  This  bflicer,  about  the  middle  of  June,  ad- 
vanced into  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire,  the  Maese, 
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the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar,.  and  retired  to  Traerbadi 
with  a  rich  booty,  and  a  great  number  of  hostages,  afte# 
having  extorted  contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Metz,  ravaged  the  country,  and  reduced  a  great  nura-i 
ber  of  villages  and  towns  to  ashes.  The  consternation 
produced  by  this  irruption  reached  the  city  of  Paris :  the 
king  of  France  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Versailles 
with  his  ordinary  guards :  all  the  troops  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  the  capital  were  assembled  about  the  palace. 
Villars  sent  a  detachment  after  Grovestein,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  his  destination  ;  but  the  other  had  gained 
a  day's  march  of  the  French  troops,  which  had  the  roor- 
tification  to  follow  him  so  close,  that  they  found  the 
flames  still  burning  in  the  villages  he  had  destroyed.  By 
way  of  retaliation,  major-general  Pasteur,  a  French  par- 
tisan, made  an  excursion  beyond  Bergen-op-zoom,  and 
-avaged  the  island  of  Tortola  belonging  to  Zealand. 

§  XV,  The  earl  of  Straftbrd  haying  returned  to  Hol- 
land, proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  states-general, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few 
days  after  the  reduction  of  Quesnoy,  the  garrison  of 
which  were  made  prisoners  of  war  on  the  4th  day  of 
July.  The  officers  of  the  foreign  troops  had  a  seoond 
time  refused  to  obey  a  written  order  of  the  duke;  and 
such  a  spirit  of  animosity  began  to  prevail  between  the 
English  and  allies,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  a  speedy  separation.  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Landrecy :  a  design  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  German  generals  to  confine 
the  duke,  on  pretence  of  the  arrears  that  were  due  to 
them  ;  and  to  disarm  the  British  troops,  lest  they  should 
join  the  French  army.  In  the  meantime,  a  literary 
correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  English 
general  and  the  mareschal  de  Villars.  France  haviqg 
consented  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk,  a  body  of  troops  was 
transported  from  England^  under  the  command  of  bri* 
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gadier  Hill,  who  took  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
7th  day  o(  July  ^  the  French  garrison  retired  to  Wi- 
noxberg.  On  the  l6th  of  the  same  month,  prince  Eu- 
gene marched  from  his  camp  at  Haspre,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  British  pay,  except  a 
few  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and 
Walefs  regiment  of  dragoonsi  belonging  to  the  state  of 
liege. 

§  XVL  Landrecy  was  immediately  invested ;  while 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  English  forces,  removed 
from  Chateau-Cambresis,  and,  encamping  at  Avensne- 
le-Secq,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  two  months.  On  the  same  day,  the  like  ar- 
mistice was  declared  in  the  French  army.  The  Dutch 
were  so  exasperated  at  the  secession  of*  the  English 
troops,  d)at  the  governors  would  not  allow  the  earl  of 
Straflbrd  to  enter  Bouchain,  nor  the  British  army  to  piss 
through  Douay,  though  in  that  town  they  had  left  a 
great  qxiantity  of  stores,  together  with  their  general  hos- 
pital. Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  under- 
standing that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  begun  his  tnarth 
towards  Ghent,  began  to  be  in  pain  for  that  city,  and 
sent  <x>unt  Nassau  Woodenburgh  to  him  with  a  written 
apology,  condemning  and  disavowing  the  conduct  and 
commandants  of  Bouchain  and  Douay;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  excuses,  the  English  troops  afterward  tnet 
with  the  same  treatment  at  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  and 
lirfe :  insults  which  were  resented  by  the  whcJe  British 
nation.  The  duke,  however,  pursued  his  march,  and 
took  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  for  the  queen  of 
England :  then  he  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk, 
which  be  likewise  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
His  conduct  was  no  less  agreeable  to  his  sovereign,  than 
mortifying  to  the  Dutch,  who  never  dreamed  of  leaving 
Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  wera 
now  fairly  outwilted  aiid  anticipated  by  the  motions  sind  v 
expedition  of  the  British  genei^l. 

VOL.  II.  *  R 
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§  XVII.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon  se- 
verely felt  in  the  allied  array.  Villars  attacked  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  their  troops^  encamped  at  Denain^  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  intrench- 
ments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battalions  either  killed 
ot  taken.  The  earl  himself,  and  all  the  surviving  offi- 
cers,  were  made  prisoners.  Rve  hundred  waggons 
loaded  with  bread,  twelve  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  a  great  number 
of  horses,  and  considerable  booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  this  advantage  they  gained  in  sight  of  prince 
Eugene,  who  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scheldt 
to  sustain  Albemarle ;  but  the  bridge  over  that  river 
was  broke  down  by  accident ;  so  that  he  was  prevented 
from  lending  the  least  assistance.  Villars  immediately 
invested  Merchiennes,  where  the  principal  stores  of  the 
allies  were  lodged.  The  place  was  surrendered  on  the 
last  day  of  July  :  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  men,  were  conducted  prisoners  to  Valenciennes. 
He  afterward  undertook  the  siege  of  Douay ;  an  enter- 
prise, in  consequence  of  which  prince  Eugene  abandoned 
his  design  on  Landrecy,andmarched  towards  the  French, 
in  order  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  Stated,  how*- 
ever,  would  not  run  the  risk;  and  the  prince  had  the 
mortification  to  see  Douay  reduced  by  the  enemy.  He 
could  not  even  prevent  their  retaking  Quesiioy  and 
Bouchain,  of  which  places  they  were  in  possession  be- 
fore the  10th  day  of  October.  The  allies  enjoyed  no 
other  compensation  for  their  great  losses,  but  the  con- 
quest of  Fort  Knocque,  which  was  surprised  by  one  of 
their  partisans. 

§  XVIII.  The  British  ministers  at  the  congress  con- 
tinued to  press  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  to  join  in  the 
armistice ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  the  proposal,  and  con- 
certed measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  th^  war. 
Then  the  earl  of  Strafford  insisted  upon  their  admitting 
to  the  congress  the  plenipotentiaries  of  king  Philip ;  but 
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he  foimd  them  equally  averse  to  this  expedient.  In  the? 
begihiung  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  now  created- 
lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles incognito,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  treaty 
between  England  and  France.  He  was  accompanied  l^' 
Mr.  Prior  and  the  abb6  Gualtier,  treated  with  the  most 
distinguished  marks  of  respect,  caressed  by  the  French' 
king  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy^  with  whom  he  adjusted 
the  principal  interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and .  the' 
elector  of  Bavaria.  He  settled  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  renunciation,  and  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms  l^' 
sea  arid  land,  for  four  months,  between  the  crowns  of 
Prance  and  England :  this  was  accordingly  proclaimed* 
at  Paris  and  London.  The  negotiation  being  finished 
lid  a  few  days,  Bolingbroke  returned  to  England,  and 
Prior  remained  as  resident  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
states-general  breathed  nothing  but  war:  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  pronounced  an  oration  in  their  assembly,  re- 
presienting  the  impossibility  of  concluding  a  peace  with- 
out losing  the  fruits  of  all  the  blood  and  treasure  they 
had  expended.  The  conferences  at  Utrecht  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  quarrel  between  the  domestics  of  Menager 
and  those  of  the  count  de  Rechteren,  one  of  the  Dutdi 
plenipotentiaries.  The  populace  insulted  the  earl  of 
Straffi>rd  and  the  marquis  del  Borgo,  minister  of  Savdy, 
whose  master  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the  armis* 
tice.  These  obstructions  being  removed,  the  confe- 
rences were  renewed,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
exerted  all  their  rhetoric,  both  in  public  aijd  private,  to ' 
engage  the  allies  in  the  queen's  measures.  At  length, 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in 
the  ofl^  of  France.  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  had  been 
sent  ambassador  to  Hanover,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the 
dector  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  co-operate  with 
her  majesty ;  but  that  prince's  resolution  was  already 
taken.  **  Whenever  it  shall  please  God  (said  he)  to 
ciall  me  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  I  hope  to  act  as  becomes 
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flie  for  the  advantage  of  my  people :  in  the  oieantimey 
speak,  to  me  as  to  a  German  prince>  and  a  prince  of  the 
empire/'  Nor  was  she  more  successful  in  her  endea- 
vours to  bring  over  the  king  of  Prussia  to  her  sen,ti- 
meats.  In  the  meantime^  lord  Lexington  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  king  Philip  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  the  renunciation,  which  was  approved  and 
oonfirmed  by  the  Cortez.  .  The  like  renunciation  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  afterward  made  by  the  princes  of 
France  ;  and  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  that  realm.  The  court  of  Portugal  held 
out  against  the  remonstrances  of  England,  until  the 
marquis  de  Bay  invaded  that  kingdom  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Cam- 
po-Major,  and  they  found  they  had  no  longer  any  hope 
of  being  assisted  by  her  Britannic  majesty.  The  Portu- 
guese minister  at  Utrecht  signed  the  suspension  of  arms 
on  the  7th  day  of  November,  and  excused  this  step -to 
the  allies,  as  the  pure  effect  of  necessity.  The  English 
troops  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  separate  from  the  army 
of  count  Staremberg,  and  march  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Barcelona,  where  they  were  embarked  on  board  an 
English  squadron^  commanded  by  sir  John  Jennings> 
and  transported  to  Minorca. 

§  XIX.  The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England, 
where  the  party  disputes  were  become  more  violent  than 
ever.  The  whigs  affected  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  late  king's  birthday,  in  London,  with  extraordi- 
nary rejoicings.  Mobs  were  hired  by  both  factions ; 
and  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  riot  and  uproar.  A 
ridiculous  scheme  was  contrived  to  frighten  the  lord- 
treasurer  with  some  squibs  in  a  band-box,  which  the 
ministers  magnified  into  a  conspiracy.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  having  been  appointed  ambassador-extraor-r 
dinary  to  the  court  of  France,  the  whigs  were-  alarmed 
on  the  supposition  that  this  nobleman  favoured  the  pre- 
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tender.  Some  dispute  arising  between  the  duke  and 
lord  Mohun,  on  the  subject  of  a  law-suit,  furnished  a 
pretence  for  a  quarrel.  Mbhun,  who  had  been  twice 
tried  for  murder^  and  was  counted  a  mean  tool^  as  well  as 
the  hector  of  the  whig  party,  sent  a  message  by  general 
Macartney  to  the  duke,  challenging  him  to  single  com- 
bat. The  principals  met  by  appointment  in  Hyde  Park, 
attended  by  Macartney  and  colonel  Hamilton.  They 
fought  with  such  fury,  that  Mohun  wasi  killed  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  duke  expired  before  he  could  be  conveyed 
to  his  own  house,.  Macartney  disappeared,  and  escaped 
in  disguise  to  the  continent.  Colonel  Hamilton  declared 
upon  oath  before  the  privy-council,  that,  when  the  prin- 
cipals  engaged,  he  and  Macartney  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  that  Macartney  was  immediately  disarmed ;  but 
the  colonel  seeing  the  duke  fall  upon  his  antagonist, 
threw  away  the  swords,  and  ran  to  lift  him  up :  fhat 
while  he  was  employed  in  raising  the  duke,  Macartney, 
having  taken  up  one  of  the  swords,  stabbed  his  grace 
over  Hamilton*s  shoulder,  and  retired  immediately.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  promising  a  reward  of  500/.  to 
those  who  should  apprehend  or  discover  Macartney, 
and  the  dutchess  of  Hamilton  offered  300/.  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  tories  exclaimed  against  this  event  as  a 
party-duel :  they  treated  Macartney  as  a  cowardly  assas- 
sin ;  and  affirmed  that  the  whigs  had  posted  others  of 
the  isame  stamp  all  round  Hyde  Park,  to  murder  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  case  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
antagonist,  and  escaped  the  treachery  of  Macartney. 
The  whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that  it  was 
altogether  a  private  quarrel :  that  Macartney  was  en- 
tirely innocent  of  the  perfidy  laid  to  his  charge :  that 
he  afierward  submitted  to  a  fair  trial,  at  which  colonel 
Hamilton  prevaricated  in  giving  his  evidence,  and  was 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  divers  persons  who  saw 
the  combat  at  a  distance.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
hearing  hiiiiself  accused  as  the  author  of  those  party 
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mi^hJefs^  4l>d  seeing  bis  enemies  grow  every  day  more 
^nd  more  implacable,  tbought  proper  to.  retire  to  the 
continent,  wbere  be  was  followed  by  bis  dutcbess*  His 
friend  Godojphin  bad  died  in  September,  witli  tbe  gene- 
ral character  of  an  able,  cool,  dispassionate  minister, 
who, had  rendered  hiniself  necessary  to  four  success^re 
sovereigns,  and .  managed  the  finances  \vith  equal  skill 
and  integrity.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  nominated 
$i'mbassador  to  France,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Ha-r 
piilton :  the  duke  d'Aumont  arrived  at  London  in  the 
same  quality  from  tbe  court  of  Versailles ;  and  about 
the. same  time  the  queen  granted  an  audience  to  the 
iparquis  de  Moqteleone,  whom  Philip  had  appointe4 
one  of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  tbe  congress. 

§  XX.  In  vain  bad  the  British  minista-s  in  Holland 
endeavoured  to  overcome  tbe  obstinacy  of  the  states* 
general,  by  alternate  threats,  promises,  and  aiguments* 
In  vain.did  they  represent,  that  tbe  confederacy  against 
France  could  be  no  longer  supported  with  any  prospect  of 
sucoess :  that  the  queen's  aim  had  been  to  procure  reason- 
able terms  lor  her  allies ;  but  that  their  opposition  to  her 
measures  prevented  her  from  obtaining  such  conditions 
as  she  would  have  a  right  to  demand  in  their  fevour, 
were  they  unanimous  in  their  consultations.  In  No- 
vember, the  earl  of  Strafford  presented  a  new  plan  of 
peace,  in  which  the  queen  pron^ised  to  insist  upon  France 
ceding  to  tbe  States  tbe  city  of  Tour  nay,  and  some  other 
places  which  they  could  not  expect  to  possess,  should 
she  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  They  now  began  to 
waver  in  their  councils.  The  first  transports  of  their 
resentment  having  subsided,  they  plainly  perceived  that 
the  continuation  of  tbe  war  would  entail  upon  them  a 
burden  which  they  could  not  bear,  especially  since,  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal  had  deserted  the 
alliance :  besides,  they  were  staggered  by  the  afiair  of 
the  new  barrier,  so  much  more  advantageous  than  that 
which  Franpe  had  proposed  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
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fereDces;  They  were  mfia^oced  by  another  motive; 
liainely^  the  apprehension  pf  new  mischiefs  to  the  em- 
pire from  the  kiag  of  Sweden,  whose  afiairs  seined  to 
take  a  &vourable  turn  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  French  monarch.  The  czar  and 
king  Augustus  had  penetrated  into  Ppmerania:  the  king 
of  Denmark  had  ta^en  Staden,  reduced  Bremen,  and 
laid  Hamburgh  under  contribution  ;  but  count  Steen- 
bock,  the  Swedish  general,  defeated  the  Danish  army  in 
Mecklenburg,  ravaged  Holstein  with  ^eat  barbarity, 
and  reduced  the  town  of  Altena  to  ashes.  The  grand 
seignior  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the  czar,  cm 
pretence  that  he  had  not  performed  some  essential  ar- 
ticles of  the  late  peace ;  but  his  real  motive  was,  an  in- 
clination to.  support  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  disposi- 
tion, however,  was  defeated  by  a  powerful  party  at  the 
Porte,  who  were  averse  to  war.  Charles,  who  still  re- 
mained at  Bender,  was  desired  to  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom, and  given  to  understand,  that  the  sultan  would 
procure  him  a  safe  pacjsage.  He  treated  the  person  who 
brought  this  intimation  with  the  most  outrageous  inso-r 
lence;  rgected  the  proposal;  fortified  his  house,  and 
resdved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  Being 
attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of  Turkish  forces,  he 
and  his  attendants  fought  with  the  most  frantic  valour. 
They  slew  some  hundreds  of  the  assailants ;  but  at  last 
the  Turks  set  fire  to  the  house ;  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  gene- 
rally sold  for  slaves.  He  himself  was  conveyed  under 
a  strong  guard  to  Adrianople.  Meanwhile^  the  czar 
landed  with  an  army  in  Finland,  which  he  totally  re- 
duced* Steenbock  maintained  himself  in  Tonningen 
until  all  his  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  deliver  himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of 
war*  But  this  reverse  was  not  foreseen  when  the  Dutch 
dreaded  a  rupture  between  the  Porte  and  the  Musco- 
vites,, and  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Turks 
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Would  revive  the  trouWes  m  Hungary.  In  that  case, 
they  knew  the  emperor  would  recall  great  part  of  his 
troops  from  the  Netherlands,  where  the  burden  of  the 
war  must  He  upon  their  shoulders.  After  various  con- 
sultations in  their  difibrent  assemblies,  they  came  into 
the  queen's  measures,  and  signed  the  barrier-treaty. 

§  XXI.  Then  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  asso- 
ciated circles  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  British 
ministers  at  Utreclit,  imploring  the  queen's  interposition 
in  their  favour,  that  they  might  not  be  left  in  the  mi- 
serable condition  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
former  treaties.  They  were  given  to  understand,  that 
if  they  should  not  obtain  what  they  diesired,  they  them- 
selves would  be  justly  blamed  as  the  authors  of  their 
own  disappointment:  that  they  had  been  deficient  in 
furnishing  their  proportion  of  troops  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  and  left  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  to  fall 
upon  the  queen  and  the  States  in  the  Netherlands :  that 
when  a  cessation  was  judged  necessary,  they  had  de- 
serted her  majesty  to  follow  the  chimerical  projects  of 
prince  Eugene  :  that  while  she  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  they  had  acted  with  coldness  and  in- 
difference ;  but  when  she  inclined  to  peace,  they  began 
to  exert  themselves  in  prosecuting  hostilities  with  un- 
common eagerness :  that,  nevertheless,  she  would  not 
abandon  their  interests,  but  endeavour  to  procure  for 
them  as  good  conditions  as  their  preposterous  conduct 
would  allow  her  to  demand.  Even  the  emperor's  pleni- 
potentiaries began  to  talk  in  more  moderate  terms, 
Zinzendorf  declared  that  his  master  waS'  very  well  dis- 
posed to  promote  a  general  peace,  and  no  longer  insisted 
on  a  cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Philip's  ministers,  together  with  those  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne,  were  admitted  to  the  congress ;  and' 
now  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  acted  as  mediators 
for  the  rest  df  the  allies. 

§  XXir.  The  pacification  between  France  and  Eng- 
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landiwas  retarded,  however^  by  some  uitforeseen  diifi* 
culties  that  arose  in  adjusting  the  commerce  and  the 
limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  both  nations  in 
North  America.    A  long  dispute  ensued ;  and  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  held  many  conferences  with  the 
French  ministry ;  at  length  it  was  compromised,  though 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  received  an  order  to  sign  a  se- 
parate treaty.     They  declared  to  the  ministers  of  the 
other  powers,  that  they  and  some  other  plenipotentiaries 
were. ready  to  sign  their  respective  treaties  on  the  11th 
day  of  April.     Count  Zinzendorf  endeavoured  to  post- 
pone this  transaction  until  he  should  be  furnished  with 
fresh  instructions  from  Vienna ;  and  even  threatened, 
that  if  the  States  should  sign  the  peace  contrary  to  his 
desire,  the  emperor  would  immediately  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Netherlands.    The  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France,  that  his  imperial 
majesty  should  have  time  to  consider  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  accept  the  proposals;  but  this  time  was 
extended  no  farther  than  the  1  st  day  of  June ;  nor 
would  they  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  during  that  in- 
terval.    Meanwhile,  the  peace  with  France  was  signed 
in.  difierent  treaties  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Savoy,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  the  states-gene- 
ral.*    On  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries delivered  to  count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing, 
"  Ofiers  and  demands  of  the  French  king  for  making 
peace  with  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  empire.**    The 
connt  and  the  ministers  of  the  German  princes  exclairted 
against  the  insolence  of  France,  which  had  not  even  be- 
stcMved  the  title  of  emperor  on  Joseph ;  but  wanted  to 
in^)Ose  terms  on  them,  with  relation  to  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Bavaria. 

"Barnet  Boyer.  Hare.  Lamberty.  Quincy.  Kousset.  Toroy. 
BoliDgbroke.  Voltaire.  Tindal.  Mil.  Hist.  llistory  of  tho  Duke  of 
Maribonmgb. 
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§XXIIL  The  •  treaties  of  peaee  and  commerce  ^be- 
tween Englaiad  and  France  being  ratified  by ^  the  queen 
of  En^nd,  the  parliament  was  assembled  on  the  gth 
day  of  April.  The  queen  told  them  the  treaty  was 
signed^  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  ratifioajtiotts  would 
beexchanged*  She  said^  what  she  had  done  for  the 
Protestant  succession^  and  the  perfect  friend^ip  subsist^ 
ing  between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  would  con- 
vince those  who  wished  well  to  both,  and  desired  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country,  how  vain  all  attempts 
were  to  divide  them.  She  left  it  entirely  to 'the  house 
of  commons  to  determine  what  force  might,  be  neo^sary 
for  the  security  of  trade  by  sea^  and  for  guards  and  gar-o- 
risons. ^^  Make  yourselves  safe  (said  she),  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  Next  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, I  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  afieoticxi  of  my 
people,  I  want  no  other  guarantee."  She  recommended 
to  their  protection  those  brave  itien  who  had  exposed 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  could  not 
be  employed  in  time  of  peace.  She  desired  they  would 
concert  proper  measures' for  easing  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  for  improving  and  encouraging  ilianufac- 
tures  and  the  fishery,  and  for  employing  the  hands  of  idle 
people.  She  expressed  her  displeasure  at  the  scandalous 
and  seditious  libels  which  had  been  lately  published. 
She  exhorted  them  to  consider  of  new  laws  to  prevent 
this  licentiousness^  as  well  as  for.  putting  a  stop  to  the 
impious  practice  of  duelling.  She  conjured  them  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the  minds  of  men 
at  home,  that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be  cultivated ;  and 
that  groundless  jealousies,  contrived  by  a  faction,  and  fo^ 
mented  by  party  rage,  might  not  effect  that  which  their 
foreign  enemies  could  not  accomplish.  This  was  the 
language  of  a  pious,  candid,  and  benevolent  sovereign, 
who  loved  her  subjects  with  a  truly  parental  affection. 
The  parliament  considered  her  in  that  light.  Each 
house  presented  her  with  a  warm  address  of  thanks  and 
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ooligmtulationy  expreasiiyg  in  particular^  their  inviolable 
attadiment  to  •  the  Protestant  sucoession  in  the  illiistrions 
house  of  Hanoven  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  being 
exchanged,;  the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the  5tb  of  Majr^ 
with  the  uaqal  ceremonies,  to  the  inexpressible  jpy^  of  ;the 
nation  in  general.  Jt  was  about  this  period  that  the^che* 
valier  de  St.  George  conveyed  a  printed  rononstraqi^  ;to 
the  ministers  at  Utrecht,  $olc»nnly  protesting  against  all 
that  might  be  stipulated  to  his  prqudice.  The  cominons, 
in  a  second  address,  had  besought  her  majesty  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  in  due  time  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  France;  and  now  they  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

4  XXIV.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king 
obliged  himself  to  ab^idon  the  pretender,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  queen's  title,  and  the  Protestant  succession ; 
to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited 
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time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent ;  to  cede 
Newfoundland,  Hudson*s-bay,  and  St.  Christopher's,  to 
England ;  but  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  at  liberty  to  dry  their  fish  in  Newfoundland. 
By  the  treaty  of  commerce  a  free  trade  was  established^ 
according  to  the  tariff  c^  the  year  1 664,  except  in  some 
commodities  that  were  subjected  to  new  regulations  in 
the  year  i6qq.  It  was  agreed,  that  no  other  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  the  productions  of  France,  im- 
ported into  England,  than  those  that  were  laid  on  the 
same  commodities  from  other  countries ;  and  that  com- 
missaries should  meet  at  London,  to  adjust  all  mat* 
ters  relating  to  commerce ;  as  for  the  tariff  with  Spain, 
it  was  not  yet  finished.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  em- 
peror should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke 
of  Savoy  should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king :  that 
the  same  title,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnification 
for  his  losses:   that  the  states-general  should  restore 
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Lisle  and  its  dependencies :  thiatt  Namur,  Charleroy, 
Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport^  should  be  added  to 
the  other  places  they  already  possessed  in  Flanders ;  and 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  have  Upper  Gueldre,  in 
Keu  of  Orange  and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that 
femily  in  Franche  Compt6.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
satisfied ;  and  the  1st  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  period 
of  time  granted  to  the  emperor  for  consideration. 

^  XXV.  A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons  to 
deliberate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles,  importing,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each 
other,  that  either  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ; 
and  that  no  higher  customs  should  be  exacted  ifrom  the 
commodities  of  France,  than  those  that  were  drawn 
from  the  same  productions  of  any  other  people:  The 
balance  of  trade  having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of 
France,  §evere  duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition.  Some  members  observed, 
that  by  the  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  the 
duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that  country  were 
lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France :  that, 
should  they  now  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  diffe- 
rence of  freight  was  so  great,  that  the  French  wines 
would  be  found  much  cheapen  than  those  of  Portugal ; 
and,  as  they  were  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  na- 
tion in  general,  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portu- 
guese wines  in  England  :  that,  should  this  be  the  case, 
the  English  would  lose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the 
mo*^  advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  carried 
on ;  for  it  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  manufac- 
tures, and  returned  a  yearly  sum  of  6oo,000/.  in  gold. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould,  formerly  governor  of  the  bank, 
aflirmed,  that  as  France  had,  since  the  revolution,  en- 
couraged woollen  manufactures,  and  prepared  at  home 
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several  commodities  which  formerly  they  drew  from 
England ;  so  the  English  had  learned  to  make  silk  stuffs,, 
paper,  and  all  manner  of  toys^  formerly  imported  from 
France;  by  which  means  an  infinite  number  of  artificers 
were  employed,  apd  a  vast  sum  annually  saved  to  the^ 
nation ;  but  these  people  would  now  be  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, and  that  money  lost  again  to  the  kingdom,  should 
French  commodities  of  the  same  kind  be  imported  un- 
der ordinary  duties,  because  labour  was  much  cheaper 
in  France  than  in  England,  consequently  the  British 
manufactures  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  He  urged, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  attended 
with  another  disadvantage.  Great  quantities^of  woollen 
cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  in  consequence 
of  the  raw  silk  which  the  English  merchants,  bought  up 
in  those  countries  ;  and^  should  the  silk  manufacture  at 
home  be  lost,  those  markets  for  British  commodities 
would  fail  of  course.  Others  alleged,  that  if  the  arti- 
cles of  commerce  had  been  settled  before  the  English 
troops  separated  from  those  of  the  confederates,  the 
French  king  would  not  have  presumed  to  insist,  upon 
such  terms,  but  have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more 
moderate  conditions.  Sir  William  Wyndham  reflected 
on  the  late  ministry,  for  having  neglected  to  make  an 
advantageous  peace  when  it  was  in  their  power.  He 
said  that  Portugal  would  always  have  occasion  for  the 
woollen  manufactures  and  the  com  of  England,  and  be 
obliged  to  buy  them  at  all  events.  After  a  violent  de- 
bate, the  house  resolved,  by  a  great  majority,  that  a  bill 
should  beJbrought  in  to  make  good  the  eigl^th  and  ninth 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Against 
these  articles,  however,  the  Portuguese  minister  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  declaring,  that,  should  the  duties  on 
French  wines  be  Jowered  to  the  same  level  with  those 
that  were  laid  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  his  master 
would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  other  products  of  Great  Britain.     Indeed,, all 
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the  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  agamst  the 
treaty  of  commerce/whidi  seems  to  have  been  condoded 
in  a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  This  precipitation  was  owing  to 
the*  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  peace  would  mis- 
carry, from  the  intrigues  of  the  whig  faction/  and  the 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  confederates. 

§  XXVL  The  commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two 
shiUings  in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty  on 
malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to  the  whole 
island,  notwithstanding  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
Scottish  members^'  who  represented  it  as  a  burden  which 
their  country  could  not  bear.     They  insisted  upon  an 
express  article  of.  the  union,  stipulating,  that  no  duty 
should  be  laid  oil  tlie  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war, 
which  they  affirmed  was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch  as 
the  peace  with  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.     During 
the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  on  account  of  the 
Whitsuti-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  houses,  laying 
aside  all  party  distinctions,  met  and  deliberated  on  this 
subject.     They  deputed  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of 
Mar;  Mr;  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  queen.    They  represented,  that 
their  countrymen  bore  with  impatience  the  violation  of 
some  articles  of  the  union ;  and  that  the  imposition  of 
such  an  insuj^rtable  burden  as  the  malt-tax^  would^  in 
all  probability,  prompt  them  to  declare  the  union  dis- 
solved.     The  queen,  alarmed  at  this  remonstrance, 
answered,  that  she  wished  they  might  not  have  cause  to 
repent  of  such  a  precipitate  resolution ;  but  she  would 
endeavour  to  make  all  things  easy.     On  the  1st  day  of 
June,  the  earl  ofFindlater,  in  the  house  of  peers,  re- 
presented that  the  Scottish  nation  was  aggrieved  in 
many  instances :  that  they  were  deprived  of  a  privy - 
council,  and  subjected  to  the  English  laws  in  cases  of 
treason :  that  their  nobles  were  rendered  incapable  of 
being  created  British  peers;  and  that  now  they  were  op- 
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pi^sed  wHh  theirisupportabl6bardenof  a  malt^tax^  when 
they  had  reason  to  expect  they  shottld 'reap  the  benefit 
of  p^ce:  he  therefore  moved,  that  leave  might  be  givett' 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  diesolving  the  xmion,  and  securing 
the  PrCyt'^ant  succession  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Lord  North  and  Grey  affirmed,  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Scots  were  groundless ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  was  impracticable;  and  he  made  some  sarcastic 
reflections  on  the  poverty  of  that  nation.  He  was  an- 
swered- by  ih&  earl  of  Bglinton,  who  admitted  the  Scots 
were  poor,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the  mah>tax. 
Itie  earl  o£  Hay,  among  other  pertinent  remarks  upon 
the  union,  observed^  that  when  the  treaty  was  made, 
^  Scots  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  would  never  load  them  with  smy  impo^ticn 
diat  they  had  reason  to  believe  grievous.  Hie  earl  of 
Peterborough  compared  the  union  to  a  marriage.  He 
said,  that  though  England,  who  must  be  supposed  the 
bu^and^  might  in  some  instances  prove  unkind  to  the 
lady,  she  ought  not  immediately  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  the 
rather  because  she  had  very  much  mended  her  fortune 
by  the  match.  Hay  replied,  that  marri^e  was  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  the  union  no  more  than  a  political 
expedient.  The  other  affirmed,  that  the  contract 
could  not  have  been  more  solemn,  unless,  Iflce  the 
ten  commandments,  it  had  come  from  heaven :  he 
inveighed  against  the  Scots  as  a  people  that  would 
never  be  satisfied ;  that  would  have  all  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  union,  but  would  pay  nothing  by 
their  good- will,  although  they  had  received  more  money 
from  England  than  the  amount  of  all  their  estates.  To 
these  animadversions  the  duke  of  Argyle  made  a  very 
warm  reply.  ^^  I  have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people 
(said  he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  changed  sides ; 
but  I  despise  their  persons,  as  much  as  I  undervalue  their 
judgment."  He  urged)  that  the  malt-tax  in  Scotland 
was  like  taxing  land  by  the  acre  throughout  England, 
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because  land  was  worth  5/.  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London^  and  would  not  fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the 
remote  counties.  In  like  manner,  thd  English  malt 
was  valued  at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which  was 
made  in  Scotland :  therefore  the  tax  in  this  country  must 
be  levied  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  owned  he  had 
a  great  share  *  in  making  the  union^^  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure the  Protestant  succession ;  but  he  was  now  satisfied 
this  end  might  be  answered  as  effectually  if  the  union  was 
dissolved ;  and,  if  this  step  shotild  not  be  taken,  he  did 
not  expect  long  to  have  either  property  left  in  Scotland, 
or  liberty  in  England.  All  the  whig  members  Voted  for 
the  dissolution  of  that  treaty  which  they  had  so  eagerly 
promoted ;  while  the  tories  strenuously  supported .  the 
measure  against  which  they  had  once  argued  with  such 
vehemence.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  lord-trea- 
surer observed,  that  although  the  malt-tax  were  imposed, 
k  might  be  afterward  remitted  by  the  crown.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  that 
noble  lord  broach  a  doctrine  which  tended  to  establish  a 
deq)Otic  dispensing  power  and  arbitrary  government. 
Oxford  replied,  his  family  had  never  been  famous,  as 
some  others  had  been,  for  promoting  and  advising  ar- 
bitrary measures.  Sunderland,  considering  .  thiis  ex- 
pression as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at  the  memory  of  his  father, 
took  occasion  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  adding,  that  in 
those  days  the  other  lord's  &mily  was  hardly  known. 
Much  violent  altercation  was  discharged.  At  length, 
the  motion  for  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority, 
and  the  malt-bill  afterward  passed  with  great  difficulty. 
§  XXVII.  Another  bill  being  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons,  for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effec- 
tual, such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered  against 
it,  and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chants who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  that  even  a 
great  number  of  tory  members  were  convinced  of  the  bad 
consequenee  it  would  produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against 


the  minktry  6n  this  occasion ;  so  that  the  hill  was  rer 
jected  by  a  majority  of  nme  vcnces.  At  the  same  time^* 
however^  the  house  agreed  to  an  address^  thanking  her 
majesty  for  the  great  care  she  had  taken  of  the  security 
and  honour  of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  as 
also  for  having  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  the  into^ 
of  her  pec^e  in  trade.  They  likewise  besought  her  to 
appoint  Qommissioners  to  treat  with  those  of  France, 
for  adjustii!^  such  matters  ad  should  be  necessary  to  be 
$ettled  on  the  subject  of  eommerce,  that  the  treaty  might 
be  explained  and  perfected,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
her  people*  The  queen  interpreted  this  addresa  into  a 
full  approbation  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce, 
and  thanked  them  accordingly  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
satisfaction  and  acknowledgment.  The  commons  af*- 
terward  desired  to  know  what  equivalent  should  be  given 
ibr  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and  she  gave  them  Id 
understand  that  this  was  already  in  the  hands  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty ;  then  tbey  besought  her  that 
she  would  not  evacuate  the  towns  in  Flanders  that  were 
in  her  possession,  until  those  who  were  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  agree  to 
such  articles  for  regulating  trade,  as  might  place  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with  thoae 
of  any  other  nation.  The  queen  made  a  favourable; 
answer  to  all  their  remonstrances.  Such  were  the  stepsr 
taken  by  the  parliament  during  thia  session,  with  rekdion 
to  the  ^mous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  against  which  the  whiga 
exclaimed  so  violently,  that  many  well-meaning  people 
believed  it  would  be  attended  with  the  immediate  ruin  of. 
the  kingdom ;  yet^  under  the  shadow  of  this  very  treaty^ 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  peace  ami  tr^fi- 
quillity.  Bishop  Burnet  was  heated  with  anenthnaiasfeie 
terror  of  the  hpiise  of  BcMirbon.  He  dedared  to  die 
queen  in  private,  that  any  treaty  by  whidb  Spain  aiid  the 
West  Indies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  king  PhiU|i,  must, 
in  a.  little  time,  deliver  all  Europe  into  the  bands  of 
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France  rlHat^  if  any  such  peace  was  ipntkie,.  tl^  qtieeii 
was  betrayed,  and  the  people  ruined :  that  in  less  than, 
three  years  she  would  be  murdered,  and  the  fires  would 
blaze  again  in  Smithfield.  This  prelate  lived  to  see  his 
prognostic  disappointed  ;  therefore  he  might  have  sup- 
pressed this  anecdote  of  his  own  conduct. 

^  XXVIII.  On  the  25th  day  of  Jone^  the  queen  sig- 
nified>  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  her 
dvil  Kst  was  burdened  with  some  debts  incurred  by  seve- 
ral articles  of  extraordinary  expense ;  and  that  she  hoped 
they  would  empower  her  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money 
upon  the  fiihds  foi^  that  provisicni,  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  encumbrances^  which  amounted  to^ 
500,000/*  A  bill  was  immediately  prepared  for  raising 
this  sum  on  the  civiUIist  revenue^  and  passed  through 
both  houies  with  some  difficulty.  Both  lords  andcom- 
mbns  addressed  the  queen  concerning  the  chevalier  de 
St.  Greorge,  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine.  They  de- 
sired she  would  press  the  duke  of  that  name,  and  all  the 
princes  and  states  in  amity  with  her^  to  exclude  from ' 
tiieir  dominions  the  pretender  to  the  imperial  crown  ot 
Great  Britain.  A  public  thanksgiving  for  the  peace 
wasfif^inted,  and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity ;  and 
on  the  .i6th  day  of  July  the  queen  closed  the  session  with . 
a  speech  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  violent* 
whigs,  because  it  did  not  contain  one  word  about  the* 
pretender  and  the  Protestant  succession.  From  these* 
emissions;  they  concluded,  that  the  dictates  of  natural 
aflectipn  had  biassed  her  in  favour  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George.  Whatever  sentiments  of  tenderness  and 
cotnpassion  she  might  feel  for  that  unfortunate  exile^ 
the  acknowledged  son  of  her  own  father^  it  does  not  ap- 
pe^  that  she  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  altering  the' 
siic^iidn  as  by  law  established.  The  term  of  Sache<* 
verel's. suspension  being  expired^  extraordinary  fejoicings 
were  made  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  desired  to  preach 
before  the  house  of  commons,  who  thanked  him  for  his^^ 
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sermon^  ;■  arid  the  queieti  promoted  him  t6  the  rich  bene- 
fipe  of  Sti  Andrew's^  Hdbom.    On  the  other  hand^  the 
dtike  d'Aumont,  ambassador  from  France^  was  insulted 
by  the  populace.     Scurrilous  ballads  were  published 
against  him^  both  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 
He  received  divers  anonymous  letters,  containing  threats 
~  of  setting  fire  to  his  house,  which  was  accordingly  burned 
to  the  ground,  though  whether  by  accident  or  design  he 
could  not  well  determine.    The  magistracy  of  Dunkirk, 
having  sent  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  the  queen, 
humbly  imploring  her  majesty  to  spare  the  port  and 
harbour  of  that  town,  and  representing  that  they  might 
be  useful  to  her  own  subjects,  the  memorial  was  printed 
and  dispersed,  and  the  arguments  it  contained  were  an* 
swered  and  refuted  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Maynwaring. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  demolished.    They  were  accordingly  razed  to 
the  ground ;  the  harbour  was  filled  up ;  and  the  duke 
d'Aumont  returned  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  November; 
Thequeein,  by  her  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Ver-* 
sailles,  had  procured  the  enlargement  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Protestants  from  the  galleys:  understanding 
afterward  that  as  many  more  were  detained  on  the  same 
account, ^8he  made  such  application  to  the  French  mi- 
nistry, that  they  too  were  released.  Then  she  appointed 
general  Ross  her  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  king  of 
France. 

:  §  .XXIX.  The  duke  of  Shrew^ury  being  nominated 
lord4iefutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  and  found 
the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the  opposite  princi- 
ple of  whig  and  tory.  Allan  Broderick  bdng  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons,  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in,  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  adherents. 
They  prosecuted  Edward  Uoyd,  for  publishing  a  book 
entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George ;  ** 
and  they  agreed  upon  ah  address  to  the  queen,  tQ  re^' 
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moje  from  the  c}i^i)oeUorship  sir  Const^tine  Fl^^s, 
who  had  cQuntenanced  the  tories  of  that  kingdoin.  ITie 
lordsii  however,  resolvied^  that  chancellor  Phipps  had,  lA 
his  several  stations,  acquitted .  himself  with  honour  and 
integrity.  The  twp  houses  of  convocation  presented  aa 
address  to  the  same  purpose.  They  likewise  complained 
of  Mr.  Molesworth,  for  having  insulted  them,  hy  saying^ 
when  theyappeared  in  the  castle  of  Dublip,  ^*  IJiey 
that,  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also ;  **  and  he  was  removed  from  the  privy-council.  The 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  received  orders  to  prorogue  this  par- 
liament, which  was.  divided  against  itself,  and  portended 
nothing  but  domestic  broils.  Then  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England^  leaving  chancellor  Phipps,  with 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  justices  of  the 
kingdom. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  England  tiad  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  elections  wtae  managed  in  such  a  manner. 
as  to  retain,  the  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
tories;  but  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  was  de- 
layed by  repeated  prorogations  to  the  10th  day  of  De- 
cember ;  a  delay  partly  owing  to  the  queen's  indispo- 
sition, and  partly  to  the  contests  among  her  ministers. : 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  competitors  for  power^ 
and  rivals  in  reputation  for  ability.    The  treasurer's  parts, 
were  deemed  the  more  solid ;  tl^  secretary's  more  shin- 
ing; but  both  ministers  were  aspiring  and  ambitious.. 
The  first  was  bent  upon  maintaining  the  first  rank  ia 
tlie  administration,  which  he  had  possessed  since  the  re- 
volution in  the  ministry ;  the  other  disdained  to  ^ct  as  a 
subaltern  to  the  man  whom  he  thpught  he.excclled  in 
genius,  and  equalled  in  importance.    They  began  to. 
form  separate  cabals^   and  adopt  different  principles. 
Bolingbroke  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
lady  Masham,  to  whom  Oxford  had  given  some  cause 
of  disgust     By  this  communication  he  gained  ground  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  while  the  treasurer . 
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lost  it  ill  the  same  proportion.  Thus  she  who  had  been 
the  author  of  his  elevation^  was  now  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  disgrace.     The  queen  was  sensibly  affected 

'  with  these  dissensions,  which  she  interposed  her  advice 
and  authority,  by  turns,  to  appease;  but  their  mutual 
animosity  continued  to  rankle  under  an  exterior  accom- 
modation. The  interest  of  Bolingbroke  was  powerfully 
supported  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  chancellor,  sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley.     Ox- 

*  ford  perceivfed  his  own  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and 
began  to  think  of  retirement.  Meanwhile,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  set  out  for  Turin.  The  queen  retired  to 
Windsor,  where  she  was  seized  with  a  very  ddngerous 
hiflammatory  fever.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacotites  visibly 
rose :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell ;  a  great  run 

'  was  made  upon  the  bank,  the  directors  of  which  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  report  of  an  armament  equipjped  in  the 
ports  of  France.  They  sent  one  of  their  menibers  to 
represent  to  the  treasrurer  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
public  ck^edit.  The  queen  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  occurrences,  signed  a  letter  to  sir  Samuel  Stancer, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  declaring,  that,  now  she  was  re- 
covered of  her  late  indisposition,  she  would  return  to 
the  place  of  her  usual  residence,  and  open  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  l6th  day  of  t'ebruary.  This  intimation  she 
-sent  to  her  loving  subjects  of  the  city  of  London,  to  the 
'intent  that  dl  of  them,  in  their  several  stations,  might 
dii^countenance  those  malicious  rumours,  spread  by  evil- 
minded  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
queen's  recovery,  together  with  certain  intelligence  that 
4he  armament  w^s  a  phantom,  and  the  pretender  still  in 
Lorraine,  helped  to  assuage  the  ferment  of  the  nation, 
which  had  been  industriously  raised  by  party-writings. 
Mn  Richard  Steele  published  a  performance,  entitled. 
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,  **  The  Crisis,"  in  d^nce  of  the  revolution  and  the  Pro- 
testant establishmenty  and  enlarging  upon  the  danger  of 
a  popish  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  herpiitaiy 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  was  asserted  in  ^  large 
volume,  supposed  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  pretender's  accession.  One  Bedford  was  ap- 
prehended, tried,  convicted,  and  severely  punished,  as 
.the  publisher  of  this  treatise. 

(^  XXXI.  While  England  was  harassed  by  tliese  in- 
testine commotions,  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  terms  of 
'  peace  proposed  by  France,  resolved  to  maintain  the  war 
at  his  own  expense,  with  the  assistance  of  the  empire. 
His  forces  on  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  prince  Eugene, 
were  so  much  outnumbered  by  the  French  under  Vil- 
lars,  that  they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from .  re- 
ducing the  two  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fri- 
Ji)ourg.  His  imperial  majesty  hoped  that  the  death  of 
.  queen-Anne,  o^  that  of  Lewis  XIV.,  would  produce  an 
alteration  in  Europe  that  might  be  favourable  to  his  in- 
terest; and  he  depended  upon  the  cbnduct  and  fortune 
of  prince  JBugeiie  for  some  lucky  event  in  war.  Bot 
finding  hiipself  dis|appointed  in  all  these  expectations, 
and  absolutely  unablfs  to  support  the  expense  of  another 
campaign,  be  hearkened  to  overtures  of  peace  that 
were  made  by  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine  ^  and 
conferences  were  opened  at  the  ca$tle  of  Al-Rastadt, 
between  prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Villars,  on 
the  26th  day  of  November.  In  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, these  ministers  separated,  without  seeming  to 
have  come  to  any  conclusion ;  but  all  the  articles  being 
settled  between  the  two  courts  of  Vienna  andV^^illes, 
they  met  again  the  latter  encl  of  the  month:  the  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  3d  day  of  March  ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  the  governors  and  commanders  on  both  sides  to 
desist  from  all  hostilities.  By  this  treaty,  the  French 
king  yielded  to  the  emp«*or  Old  Brisac,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, Fribourg,  the  forts  in  the  Brisgau  and  JUack 
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Forest^  together  with  Fort  KehL  Ha  eogaged  tode- 
finj^liah  the  fortifications  c^po^tte  to  Huningen,  the  fort 
of  SelliQgen,  atid  ^l  between  that  and  Fort  Loiiis. 
:The  town  aiid  fortress  of  Landau  were  ceded  to  the  king 
.of  France,  who  acknowledged  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
'The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  r^estored  to 
alt  their  dignitk^  and  dominions.  The  emperor  was 
put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  permitted  to  retain  the  high 
jq wrters  of  Guelders.  Finally,  the  contracting  parties 
agreed  that,  a  icx)ngress  should  be .  opened  on  the  ist  oC 
<May,  at  Baden  in  Switzerland,  for  terminating  all  dif- 
rferences;  and  prince  Eugene  and  .mareschal  de  Villars 
3vere  appointed  their  first  plenipotentiaries. 
-  §  XXXII.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  between 
X^reat  Britain  and  Spain  being  exdianged,  the  peaqe 
,was  proclaimed  on  the  Ist  day  of  March/in! London.; 
^nd  the  articles  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  Englisli 
nation.  The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spaia  were 
^separated  for  evef.  Philip  acknowledged  the  Protes<^ 
:tant  sucx^essicm,  and  renounced  the  pretender.  *He 
agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  navigation  and 
ioommenoe.  concluded  in  the  year  1667.  He  granted 
:an,  exclusive  privilege  to  the  English  for  furnishing 
jtbe  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  according  to 
the  assiento  contract.*  He  ceded  Gibraltar  to  England, 
AS.well  as  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  condition  that  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  should  enjoy  th^ir  estates  and  re* 
Jigion.  He  oUiged  himself  to  gmnt  a  full  pardon  to  the 
Catalonians,  with  the  possession  of  all  their  estates, 
honours,  and  pri^dleges,  and  to  yield  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to-the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  new  parliament  was 
^opened  by  commission  in  February,  and  sir  Thomas 

'  *  The  assietito  contract  stipulated,  that  from  the -1st  day  of  May  1713, 
•tpthe  Ist.Qf  Mayi7il^»  4ie  company  sboald  transport  into  the.  IVlest 
Indies,  one  hundred  fu^ty-four  thousand  neo^roes,  at  the  rate  of  fou|r 
thousand  eight  hiinfjred"  negroes  a  year;  and  pay  for  each  negro  thirty.. 
ibrepiHCce^of  eigMimdone  thirdyin  iultror^U'royfti'duties.  •     .  .   -  ' 
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'Hanmer  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  house  of  conmons. 
On  the  ad  day  of  March^  the  queen  being  carried  m  a 
«dan  to  the  house  of  lords,  signified  to  both  houses, 
that  she  had  obtained  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
{leace  for  her  own  people,  and  for  the  greatest  part  of 
her  allies;  and  she  hoped  her  interposition  might  prove 
diectual  to  complete  the  settlement  of  Europe.  She 
observed,  that  some  persons  had  been  so  malicious  as  to 
insinuate  that  the  ProteMant  succes^on,  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  was  in  danger  under  her  government ;  but 
that  those  who  endeavoured  to  distract  the  minds  of  men 
with  imaginary  dangers,  could  only  mean  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity »  She  said,  that,  after  all  she  had  done 
to  secure  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  pec^le,  ishe 
Gould  not  inention  such  proceedings  without  some  de* 
gree  of  warmth ;  and  she  hoped  her  parliament  wo^ld 
agree  with  her,  that  attempts  to  weaken  her  authority, 
or  to  render  the  possession  of  the  crown  uneasy  to  her^ 
ooald  never  be  proper  means  to  strengthen  the  Prc^nes-- 
tant  succession.  Afiectionate  addres&es  were  presented 
by  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  convocation ;  but 
the  ill  humour  of  party  still  subsisted,  and  was  daily  in«* 
flamed  by  new.  pamphlets  and  papers.  Steele,  supported  ^ 
by  Addison  and  Halifax,  appeared  in  the  front  of  those 
who  drew  their  pens  in  defence  of  whig  principles ;  and 
Swift  was  the  champion  of  the  ministry. 

§  XXXIIL  The  earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  a  libel,  entitled,  "  The  Public  Spirit  of 
the  Whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  Encouragement 
of  the  Author  of  the  Crisis.**  It  was  a  sarcastic  perform*- 
ance,  imputed  to  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  inter* 
^lersed  with  severe  reflections  upon  the  union,  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  and  tbe  duke  of  Argyle  in  particular.  The 
lord-treasurer  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  author^ 
and  readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking  into  cus- 
tody John  Morphew,  the  publisher,  as  well  as  John  Bar- 
ber, printer  of  the  gazette,  from  whose  house  the  copies 
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vfert  brought  to  Morphew.  The  earl  of  Wharton  said, 
it  highly  concerned  th6  honour  of  that  augiist  assembly, 
to  find  out  the  villain  who  was  author  of  that  false  and 
'scandalous  libel,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  He  moved,  that  Barber  and  his  servants 
might  be  examined ;  but  next  day  th6  earl  of  Mar,  one 
&(  the  secretaries  of  state,  declared,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  her  majjesty's  command,  he  had  directed  John  Barber 
to  be  prosecuted.  Notwithstanding  this  interposition, 
i;(rhich  was  calculated  to  screen  the  offenders,  the  lords 
pr^ented  an  address,  beseeching  her  tnajesty  to  issue 
oat  her  royal  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  should  dis(!^ver  the  author  of  the  libel,  which 
tbey  c6n^i  ved  to  be  false,  malicious,  and  factious,  highly 
dishonourable  and  scandalous  to  her  majesty's  subjects 
in  Scotland^  most  injurious  to  her  majesty,  and  tending 
to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  In  compliance  with 
theif  request,  a  reward  of  300/.  was  offered ;  but  the 
author  remained  safe  from  all  detection. 

§  XXXIV.  The  commons  having  granted  the  sup- 
plies, ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the 
freedom  of  pariiaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  of- 
ficers in  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  passed  through 
both  houses  with  little  difficulty.  In  March,  a  com- 
phuxit  was  made  of  several  scandalous  papers,  lately  pub* 
fished,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Steele,  esquire,  a 
member  of  the  house.  Sir  William  Wyndham  observed, 
tkist  some  of  that  author's  writings  contained  insolent^ 
injurious  reffeotiohs  on  the  queen  herself,  and  were  dic- 
tated by  the  spirit  of  rebellion. .  Steele  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  his  place :  sotne  paragraphs  of  his  works  were 
read :  a(nd  he  answered  them  with  an  affected  air  of  self- 
confidence  and  unconcern.  A  day  being  appointed  for 
his*  trial,  he  acknowledged  the  writings,  and  entered  into 
^  more  circudistantial  defence.  He  was  assisted  b;f  Mr. 
Addison,  general  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Walpole ;  and  at- 
tacked by  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the 
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attQrney-gien^ral.  Whatever  could  he  urg^  in  his  fa- 
vour was  but  little  regarded  by  the  majority^  which  voted, 
jthat  two  pamphlets,  entitled,  "  The  Englishman,  and 
The  Crisis;'  written  by  Richard  Steele,  esquire,  were 
scandalous  and  editions  libels ;  and  that  he  should  be 
expelled  the  house  of  commons. 

.  §  XXXV.  The  lords,  taking  into  consideration  the 
«tate  of  the  nation,  resolved  upon  addresses  to  the 
(queen,  desiring  that  they  might  know  what  steps  had 
Jtieen  taken  for  removing  the  pretender  from  the  dch 
minions  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine:  that  she  would 
impart  to  them  a  detail  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
a  recital  of  the  instances  which  had  been  .made  in 
favour  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  account  of  the  monies 
granted  by  parliament  since  the  year  1710,  to  carry  on 
the  war  jn  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  aft^ward  agre^ 
to  other  addresses^  beseeching  her  majesty  to  lay  brfore 
them  the  debts  and  state  of  the  navy,  the  particular  writs 
of  noli  prosequi  granted  since  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  a  list  of  such  persons  as,  notwithstanding 
seutence  of  outlawry  or  attainder,  had  obtained  licences 
to  return  into  Great  Britain,  or  other  of  her  majesty's 
dominions,  since  the  revolution.  Having  voted  an  ap- 
plication to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  .th§  distressed  Cata- 
lans, the  house  adjourned  itself  to  the  last  day  ofMarqh. 
As  the  minds  of  men  had  been  artfully  irritated,  by  &lse 
reports  of  a  design  undertaken  by  France  in  behalf  .of 
the  pretender,  the  ambassador  .of  that  ,ci:own  .at  the 
tiague  disowned  it  in  a  publip  paper,  by  command,  of 
)iis  most  Christian  n^ajesty.  The  suspicions  of  many 
people,  however,  had  been  too  deeply  planted  by  the 
ar^ts  and  insinuations  of  the  whig  leaders,  io  b^  eradi- 
cated by  this  or  any  other  declaration ;  .and  .what  served 
^o  rivet  thieir  apprehensions,  was  a  total  reoioval  .of  the 
whigs  from  all  the  employments^  civil  and.  military, 
which  they  had  hitherto  retained.  These  were  now  be- 
stowed upon  professed  lories, , some  of  .whpm  were  at?- 
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tached  at  bottom  to  the  supposed  heir  of  blood.  At  a 
ilSme  when  the  queen's  views  were  malidoiisly  misrepre- 
]isented;  when  the  wheds  of  her  government  were  ac- 
tually impeded^  and  her  servants  threatened  with  pro^ 
-scription  by  a  powerful,  turbulent,  and  iinpiacable  feo- 
^on ;  no  wonder  that  she  discharged  the  partisans  (rf 
that  faction  from  her  service,  arid  filled  their  places  with 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  a  warm  affection  to  th* 
house  of  Stuart,  and  by  a  submissive  respect  for  the  regal 
authority.*;  These  were  steps  which  her  own  sagacity 
pmst  have  suggested,  and  which  her  ministers  would 
iiatUmlly  advise,  as  necessary  for  their  own  preservation; 
The  whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  either  apprehending, 
pr  affecting  to  apprehend,  that  a  design  .was  formed  to 
secure  the  pretender's  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain..  Their  chiefs  held  secret  consultations  with 
baron  Schultz,  the  resident  from  Hanovei*.  They  com- 
municated their  observations  to  the  elector : .  they  re* 
ceived  his  instructions :  they  maintained  a  correspon* 
dence  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  arid'  they  con- 
certed, measures  for  opposing  all  efforts  that  might  b^ 
jnade  against  the  Protestant  succession  upon  the  death 
of  the  queen,  whose  health  was  by  this  time  so  much 
impaired^  that. every  week  was  believed  to  be  thelast  of 
her  life;  This  conduct  of  the  whigs  was  resolute,  active, 
and  would  have  been  laudable,  had  their  zeal  beaicon* 
iined  within  the  .bounds  of  truth  and  moderation  ;'  but 
ihfey,  moreover,  employed  all  their  arts  to  excite  and 
encourage  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people. 
.  '  §  XXXVI.  The  hoiKe  of  peers, resounded  with  de^ 
bates  upon  the  .Catalans,  the  pretender,  and .  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  Protestant  succession.  With  respect 
to  the  Catalonians,  they  represented^  that  Great  Britain 
liad  prevailed  upon  tiiem  to  declare  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  with  promise  of  support ;  and  that  these  engage- 
xxients  oug))t  to  have  J^een  made  good.     Lord  Boling^ 

f  ^ycr.    Burnet.  .TindaL    Torcy.    Bolingbroke.    Voltaire.     - 
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broke  dtelaredy  that  the  queen  had  used  all  her  endea- 
vours in  their  behalf;  and  that  the  engagements  with 
4li^ai  subsisted  no  longer  than  king  Charles  resided  in 
£pain.  They  agreed,  however,  to  an  address,  acknow- 
ledging her  majesty's  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Cata- 
lans, and  requesting  she  would  continue  her  interposi- 
^  tion  in  their  behalf.  With  respect  to  the  pretender, 
the  whig  lords  expressed  such  a  spirit  of  persecution  and 
rancorous  hate»  as  would  have  disgraced  the  members  of 
any,  even  the  lowest  assembly  of  Christians.  Not  con- 
tented with  hunting  him  from  one  country  to  a;notber, 
they  seemed  eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  from  the 
fyce  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  thought  it  was  a  crime  in 
him  to  be  bom. .  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declared,  from 
the  information  of  the  minister  of  Lorraine,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  applicatioii  of  both  houses  to  her  ma- 
jesty, during  the  last  session,  concerning  the  pretender's 
being  removed  from  Lorraine,  no  instances  had  yet  been 
made  to  the  duke  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
^rmed,  that  he  himself  had  made  those  instances,  in 
the  queen's  name,  to  that  very  minister,  before  his.  de- 
parture from  England.  The  earl  of  Wharton  proposed 
a  question^  ^^  Whether  the  Protestant  succession  was  in 
danger  under  the  present  administration?"  A  warin .de- 
bate ensued,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
earl  of  Anglesea  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry* 
The. earl  pretended  to  be  convinced  and  convertdd  by 
the  arguments  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He 
owned  he  had  given  his  assent  to  the  cessation  of  arms^ 
for  which  he  took  shame  to  himself,  asking  pardon  of 
God,  his  country,^  and  his  conscience.  He  affirmed, 
that  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his 
country,  were  the  rules  of  his  actions  ;  but  that,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  should  he  find  himself  imposed 
-upon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  minister  from  the  queen*s 
closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffi>ld. 
This  conversion,  however,  was  much,  more  owing' to  a 
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full  persuasion^  that  a  ministry  divided  against  itself 
could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion was  firmly  secured.  He  therefore  resolvfed  to  make 
a  merit  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of  a 
tottering  administration,  in  whose  ruin  he  might  be  in- 
volved. The  duke  of  Argyle  charged  the  ministers  with 
mal-administration,  both  within  those  walls  and  without; 
he  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  yearly 
remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Highland  clans  of  Scot-^ 
land^  who  were  known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  thepre^ 
tender.  ,  He  affirmed  that  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army,  the  practice  of  disbanding  some  regiments  out  of 
their  turn,  and  removing  a  great  number  of  officers^  on 
aopount  of  their  affection  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  wei^ 
dear  indications  of  the  ministry's  designs :  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation  to  see  men  who  had  never  looked 
an  enemy  in  the  face,  advanced  to  the  posts  of  severd 
brave  officers,  who,  afler  they  had  often  exposed  their 
lives  for  their  country,  were  now  starving  in  prison  for 
debt,  on  account  of  their  pay  being  detained.    The  trea^ 
surer^  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,  he  had,  ox^ 
so  many  occasions,  given  such  signal  proofs  of  affections 
to  the  Protestant  succession,  that  he  was  sure  no  mem- 
ber of  that  august  assembly  did  call  it  in  question.     He 
ownied  he  had  remitted,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  be- 
twj&en  3000/.  and  4000/.  to  the  Highland  clans ;  and  he, 
hoped  the  house  would  give  hiin  an  opportunity  to  clear 
his  conduct  in  that  particular :  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ibntned  officers,  he  declared  he  had  given  orders  for  their 
being  immediately  paid.    The  Protestant  succession  waa 
voted  out  of  danger  by  a  small  poajority. 

^  XXXVII.  Lord  Halifax  proposed  an  address  to  the 
queen,  that  she  would  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy, 
removing  the  pretender  out  of  Lorraine ;  and  that  shei 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  states-general,  enter  into, 
the  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  house, 
of  Hanover.    The  earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that,  in  the. 
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address,  her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  fesue  a  prtxila 
mation,  promising  a  reward  to  any  person  who  shoukV 
apprehend  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  He  was  seconded- 
by  the  duke  of  Bolton  ;  and  the  house  agreed  that  drf 
address  should  be  presented.     When  it  was  reported  bjr 
the  committee,  lord  North  and  Grey  expatiated  upon' 
the  barbarity  of  settmg  a  price  on  any  one's  head :  he 
proved  it  was  an  encouragement  to  murder  and  assassi- 
nation ;  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  such  an  august  assembly,  and  with  the? 
honour  of  a  nation  famed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was' 
supported  by  lord  Trevor,  who  moved,  that  the  reward 
should  be  promised  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the 
j3retehder  to  justice,  in  case  he  should  land,  or  attempt' 
to  land,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  cruelty  of  thie* 
first  clause  was  zealously  supported  and  vindicated  by 
the  lords  Cowper  and  Halifax;  but  by  this  time  the  earl 
of  Anglesea  and  some  others  who  had  abandoned  the 
ministry,   were  brought  back  to  their  former    prin- 
fciples,  by  promise  of  profitable  employments ;  and  the' 
mitigation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  often  voices.     To' 
this  address,  which  was  delivered  by  the  chancellor  and" 
the  whig  lords  only,  the  queen  replied  in  these  words  r 
**  My  lords,  it  would  be  a  real  strengthening  to  the  sue-* 
Cession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  support  to" 
my  government,  that  an  end  were  put  to  those  ground-' 
less  fears  and  jealousies  which  have  been  so  industriously 
pronioted.     I  do  not  at  this  time  see  any  occasion  for 
sudi  a  proclamation.     Whenever  I  judge  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary, I  shall  give  my  orders  for  having  it  issued.     As' 
to  the  other  particulars  of  this  address,  I  will  give  pro^r 
directions  therein.'*     She  was  likewise  importuned  by^ 
another  address,  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  against  all-* 
Jesuits,  popish  priests,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  against' 
all  such  as  were  outlawed  for  adhering  to  the  late  king'^ 
James  and  the  pretender.     The  house  resolved,  that  no\ 
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perscni^  riot  included  lA  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and 
who  had  borne  arms  in  France  andSpain/should  be  ca- 
pable of  any  employment,  civil  or  military :  and  that 
no  person,  a  natural^born  subject  of  her  niajesty,  should 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  public  minitJ- 
ta:  from  any  foreign  potentate.  These  resolutions  were 
aimed  at  sir  Patrick  Lawless,  ah  Irish  Papist,  who  had 
come  to  England  with  a  credential  letter  ifrom  king  Fhu 
lip,  but  now  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

§  XXXVIII.  Then  the  lords  in  the  opposition  made. 
ah  attack  upon  th^  treasurer,  concerning  the  money  he 
h^  remitted  to  the  Highlanders ;  but  Oxford  silenced 
his  opposers,  by  asserting,  that  in  so  doing  he  had  foU 
lowed  the  exairiple  of  king  William,  who,  after  he  had 
reduced  that  people,  thought  fit  to  allow  yearly  pensions 
to  the 'heads  of  the  clans,  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 
His  conduct  was  approved  by  the  house ;  ^nd  lord  Nortlr 
and  Grey  moved,  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  nation,  with  refgard  to  the  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  commerce.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  earl  of  Clarendon;  and  the  1 3  th  day  of  April  fixerf 
fiar :  this  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  baron  Sdhultz  de-' 
manded  oftfae  chancellor  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  as  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, intimating  that  his  design  was  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land. The  writ  was  granted  with  reluctance;  but  the 
pririce's  design  of  coming  to  England  was  so  disagree- 
able to  th^  queen,  that  she  signified  her  disapprobation 
of  such  a  step  in  a  letter  to '  the  princess  Sophia.  She 
observed,  that  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  succession  itself,  which  was  not  secure 
any  other  way,  than  as  the  prince  who  was  in  actual' 
possession  of  the  throne  maintained  her  authority  and 
prerogative:  she  said  a  great  many  people  in  England 
w^fe  seditiously  disposed;  so  she  left  her  highness  to' 
judge  what  tumults  they  might  be'  able  to  raise,  should 
l-hey  ihasre  a  pretext  to  begin  a  (3omrribtu>n  i  she  there-* 
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fore  persuaded  herself  that  her  aunt  would  nptt  ccmseol 
to  any  thing  which  might  disturb  the  repose  of  her  and 
her  subjects.  At  the  same  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  electoral  prince,  complaining  that  be  had  formed 
such  a  resolution^  without  first  knowing  her  sentimeota 
on  the  subject ;  and  telling  him  plainly,  that  nothii^ 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  domi- 
nioqs,  to  the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian  Uoe^ 
or  more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such  condikct  at  thiai 
juncture.  A  third  letter  was  written  to  the  elector,  his 
&ther  ;  andlhe  treasurer  took  this  opportunity  to  a^ure. 
that  prince  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  famUy  ofi 
Hanover. 

^  XXXIX.  The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  answer  to  their  address  concerning  the  pren 
tender ;  and  they  moved  for  another  address  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  resolvied  upon,  but  nev«r  pre- 
sented. They  took  into  consideration  the  treaties  o£ 
peace  and  commerce,  to  which  many  exceptions  were 
taken  :  and  much  sarcasm  was  expended  on  both  sidesr 
of  the  dispute;  but  at  length  the  majority  carried  the 
question  in  favour  of  an  address,  acknowledging  her 
majesty's  goodness  m  delivering  them,  by  a  safe,  honour^, 
able,  and  advantageous  peace  with  France,  from  the 
burden  of  a  consuming  land  war,  ui^iequally  carried  cmv 
and  become  at  last  impracticable,  The  house  of  com- 
mons concurred  in  this  address,  after  having  voted  that 
the  Protestant  succession  was  out  of  danger;  but  ii^ese: 
resolutions  were  not  taken  without  violent  exposition, 
in  which  general  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechmere,  and  Mr. 
Walpole,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves.  The  letters^ 
which  the  queen  had  written  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Hanover  were  printed  and  published  in  England,  with  a 
view  to  inform  the  friends  of  that  family  of  the  reasons 
which  prevented  the  duke  of  Cambridge  from  executing 
his  design  of  residing  in  Great  Bri  tain .  The  queien  xxm^ 
sidered  this  step  as  a  personal  insult,  as  ^ell  as  an  at- 
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tetnr|]|  to  pre|i}di6e  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  subjedts? 
lihi^  thdr^^re  ordei^  thfe  pubBshef  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
to^.  At.  this  period  thi&  prittoess  Sophia  died,  in  th^ 
iighty-foprth  year  of  her  age ;  and  her  death  was  inti- 
inMed  to  the  queen  by  bal'^n  Bothmar/ who  ai^rived  iii- 
England  with  the  character  of  envoy-extraordinary  froin 
flie  elector  of  Hanover.  This  princess  was  the  fc^itfai 
and  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic,  eledtbr  palatine^' 
king  of  Boheania,  and  Eli^beth,  daughter  of  kip^ 
James  t.  of  England.  She  enjoyed  from  tiature.aii 
Mceltent  capadity,  which  Was  finely  cultivated ;  and  was^' 
in  all  reisfpects,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses 
of  thfe  age  in  which  she  lived.  '  At  her  death,  the  courC 
of  England  appeared  in  mourning;  and  the  elector  of 
Brunswick  waSf  prayed  for  by  name  in  the  liturgy  of  th€ 
diiirch  of  England/  On  the  1 2th  dky  of  May,  sir  Wil« 
liffti  'Wyndham  made  a  motioti  for  a  bill  to  prevent  th^ 
growth  of 'schism,  and  for  the  farther  security  of  :tlie 
cfaorch  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  The  desigi) 
of  it  was  to  prohibit  dissenters  from  teaching  in  schods 
atid  academies.  It  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  eagerly 
opposed  in  eacjb  house  as  a  species  of  persecution » ^  Ne« 
vertheleSs;  it  made  its  way  through  both,  and  receivect 
the  royal  assent ;  but  the  queen  dying  before  it  took 
^ace,  this  law  was  rendered  inefFectuaL      .  .  *' 

§  XL.  Her  majesty's  constitutbn  was  now  quite 
broken :  one  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another :  what 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  hep 
mind,  occasioned  partly  by  the  discontents  which  had 
been  raised  and  fomented  by  the  enetnies  of  Tier  govern- 
tneat,  md  partly  by  the  dissensions  among  her  ministers^, 
which  were  now  become  intx>lerable.  The  6ounciK> 
chamber  was  turned  into  a  scene  of  obstinate  dispute 
and  bitter  ihercation*  Even  in  the  queen's  preface 
the  treasurer  and  secretary  did  not  abstain  from  mutual 
oldoquyd,x>d  reproach.  Oxford  advised  moderate  ncsisa. 
aures,  and  is  said  to  have  made  advancea  twc^aids'a^  rd:;^ 

vol-.    II.  *T 
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fx>iiciliMioH  with  Uie  leaders  of  the  wb^  P^^y-  A&he 
fi>reisgw  it  would  Boop  he  their  turn  to  4omoi^^  9ialt^ 
pracibutiQnt.  were  necessary  for  his  own  ^safety. :  B<4i^gi 
broke  afieoted  to  seit  the vAug^ atdefianee:  hepDofeneni 
a  warn)  .^eal  for  the  church :  he.  soothed  4^e  quee&la 
indiDalions  with  the  mo^t  assiduous  attention.  Ha  Md 
his  aoa^^utrix  instnuated,  that  the  treasurer  was  hiasaeii 
^n  favoiar  of  the  dissenters,  and  even  that  i^  acted  asrm 
spy  for  the  house  of  Hanover.  la  the  midst  o£  thesff 
disputes  ^nd  connnotiof^  the  Jacobitea  wens  Aot  idlei» 
They  flattered  thesnselves  that  the  queen  in  secnet  &^ 
vouned  tJae  pretensions  of  her  brother ;  ;snd  they  .den 
pended  upon  Bolingbroke's  attachsieat  to  the  saioe  io^ 
tereat*  They  believed  the  same  sentiments  weiie.ieiieH 
rished  by  tii^  natioa  in  general.  They  held  fdhrate 
aaaemblies  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  They 
eoQcerted  measunes  for  turning  the  dissenskms  of.  the 
kingdom  to  the  advantage. of  their  cause*  They  evien 
proceeded  ao  far  as  to  enlist  men  for  the  service  of  ithe 
pretender.  Some  of  these  practices  were  tiisa^veied  b)i 
the  eml  of  Wbarton,  who  did  not  Ml  .to  sound.  Ibe 
alarm. .  A  prodamaticm  was  iao  mediately  pi^ished^pop-i 

^  mising  a  neward  of  5i)QQl.  for  apprdbendiiig  the  pre^ 
titti&r;.  whenever  he  should  land,  or  att;empt  to  land^  in 
Great  Britain .  The  commons  votedjan  address  of  tbasika 
for  the  .^xiclamatioa ;  asid  assured  her  majesty^  that  they 
would  cheerfully  aid  and  assist  her^  by  granting  the  aunf 
of  100,000/.  as  a  farther  reward  to  any  who  should  peiw 
forai  BO  great  a  service  to  her  majesty  and  her  kiogdomsu 
The  lords  likewise  presented  an  address  on  the  satne  enabn 

jjSfdU  Lord  BoliagWoke  proposed  a  bill,  di&creetng.i&ft 
penalties  of  high*treason  gainst  those  who  should  £st^ 
or  be  enlisted,  in  the  pretender's  service.  Tbcjootioft 
waa  ap^iioved,  and  the  penalty  extended  to  aU  tho80\tfaa 
llmild  list,  or  i2e;eQ}isted,  in  the  service  of  any  .foi!e^ 

praice,  or.  stated  tifs^ut  a  licence  undb*  the  sign  inai»^ 

of  ;hpr  laileoly^  her  habrs,  or  6ucQe$sors. 
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^  XLL  On  tlie  2A  d^y  d£  Jlily»  Ihie  ]drd»  took  mtQ 
ocmsideralkni  the  treaty  of  oooimeree  with  Spain ;  ami. a 
great  number  of  merchaixts  beb^  examkied  at  the  bat 
of  the  house^  dedared,  that  junleas  the  eacplanalADU  of  the 
tibird,  fifth,  and  eighth  artioles,  as  made  at  Madrid  afler 
the  ti^ty  was  signed,  were  rescinded,  they  comid  not 
carfy  on  their  oommeroe  without  losing  iive^and-tweiitj? 
pdr  cent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  houae.  reiblwd  to 
address  the  queen  for  all  the  papers  relatittg  to  the  nitt 
gotiation  of  the  treaty  of  eofnmeroe  witbSf^ain,  with  tba 
naraea  of  the  per^n9  who  advised  her  mi^f^ty  to  tbtt 
treaty.  To  this  address  she  re{^d,  that  janjjer^tei|diiig 
the  tiiree  explanatory  articles  of  the  treaty  ^ixi^  abt  d^ 
trimental  to  the  track  of  her  subjects^  she  fafad  cpnismted 
to  their  being  ratified  with  the  treatjT.  The  esriof 
Wharton  represented,  that  if  so  little  regard  .was  shevro 
to  the  addresses  of  that  august  asseonUy  to  j^e  sb? ^eign, 
they  had  no  buisiness  in  that  hoi»e.  He  mo^ed  fw.  a 
Bemonatrance,  to  lay  before  her  majesty  the  irisuperahk 
dtfiiealties  that  attended  the  Spanish  trade  on  the  footing 
of  ^iie  late  treaty ;  and  the  house  agreed  to  his  motiojid. 
Another  member  moy^>  thai  the  house  should  io^st  on 
her  majesty^s  naming  the  pesson  who  advised  h^  to  na^ 
tify  tlie  three  explanatory  articles.  This  was  a -blow 
aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a  member  of  the  k>iver  hono^ 
srfiom  lord  Bplingbroke  had  coi^uked  on  the  sol^ect  of 
ther  treaty.  He^s  screened  by  the  majority  in  parUa«- 
ment ;  but  a  general  court  of  the  Southrsea  coSmpany 
resolved,  upon  a  complaint  exhibited  by  C2q)ta3n  Johnson:, 
that  Arthur  Moore,  while  a  director,,  was  privy  to  and 
caoonraged  the  design  of  carrying  on  a  daiidestihe  tr^, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  corporation,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
and  m  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  ;  that,  there* 
^re,  he  should  be  dedared  incapable  of  being  a  director 
of,  or  having  any  employment  in,  this  company.  The 
qaam  had  reserved  to  herself  the  quarter  part  of  the 
aasi^nto  contract,  which  j^  now  gave  up  to  the  eom- 
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piAy,:'aad  iteceived  the/ thanks  of  the  tapper  houie ;  but 
«he  would  nbt  discover  the  names  of  those  who  advised 
faer  to  titify  the  explanatory  articles.  On  the  gth  dajr 
of  Juiy,  she  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  session^ 
widi  a  speech  on  the.  usual  subjects.  After  having  as-^ 
sated  tbem^  that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the 
JProtestant  religion,  the  liberty  of  her  subjects;  and  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms,  she  conchided 
in  these  words :  ^'  Bat  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  these 
desirable  ends  xsan  never  be  obtained,  unless  you  bring 
the  same  dispositions  on  your  parts;  unless  all  gr<Mind- 
less  jealousies^  which  create  and  foment  divisions  among 
you,  be  laid  aside  ;  and  unless  you  shew  the  same  regard 
for  my  just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  go* 
vernment,  as  I  have  always  expressed  for  the  .'rights  of 
my  people.  » 

.  §  XLIL  After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the  sane* 
lion  of  the  parliament,  the  ministers,  being  vkx  longer 
restrained  by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave  a  loose 
|p  their  mutual  animosity.  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen^  containing  a  detail  of  the  ppblic  transactions  ^ 
in  the  course  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  owh 
conduct,  and  expose  the  turbpleat  and  ambitious  spirit 
lof  his  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolingbroke  charged 
the  treasurer  with  having  invited  the  duke  of  MarU)o«^ 
rough  to  return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  mamtained 
a  private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanoven 
The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  likewise  complained  of  his 
.having  presumed  to  send  orders  to  him  in  Ireland,  withr 
x)Ut  the  privity  of  her  majesty  and  the  council. ;  In  all 
probability  his  greatest  crime  was,  his  having  given  um^ 
tbrage  to  the  favourite,  lady  Masham.  Certain  it.is^  on 
•the27th  day.of  July,.a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  fiassed 
bttween  that  lady,  the  chancellor,  and  Oxford,  in  the 
?  queen's  presence.  The  treasurer  affirrood  he  had  been 
i  wronged,  and  abused  by  liesaijd  misrepresentatioos,  tut 
-he  threatened  veugeanee,  deciaritig.lie  wQ«ld  .leave  ^Qme 
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people  ks  JcMr  as'  he  had^  fbuird  them  Vhen  they  firsts 
attracted'  his  notice. '  In  the  meantime,  he  was  removed  * 
from  his  employment;  and.  Bolirigbroke'  seemed* to  tri-* 
itoiph  in  the  victory  he  had  obtained*  .  He  laid  his  ac^r 
count  with  being  admitted  as  chief  jninister  into  the  ad* 
ministration  of  affairs ;  and  is  said  to  have .  formed  a. 
design  of  a  coalition  with  the  duke  of.  Marlboroi^h, 
who  at  this  very  time  embarked  atOstehd  for  England. 
IVolKibly  Oxford  had  tried  to  play  the  same  game,  but 
met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke,  on  account  of  die 
implacable,  resentment  which  the  dutchess  hdd  con-< 
ceiVed  against  that  minister. 

§XLnr.  Whatever  schemes  might  have  bedi  formed^ 
the  fall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden^  that  no  plan  was 
established  for  supplying  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
disgrace.  The  confusion  that  incessantly 'ensued  at 
court,  and  the  fatigue  of  attending  a  long  cabinet^coun* 
cil  on  this  event,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  queen's* 
spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  should  not 
outlive  it,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargio 
disoi*der.  .  Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which  the 
physicians  could  prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground 
so  fast,  that  next  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  July,  they 
despaired  of  her  life.  Then  the  committee  of  the 
council  assembled.at  the  Cockpit  adjourned. to  Kemidg- 
tonJ  ,The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  informed  pf 
the  desperate  situation  in  which  she  lay^  repaired 'tp  the, 
palace;  and,  without  being  summoned,  enter^  th©; 
council-chamber,  /The  members  were  surprised  at 
their  appearance  ynut  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  thanked; 
them  for  their  Veadiness  to  give  their  assistance  at  such' 
a  critical  juarfure,  and  desired  they  would  tak$  theiic- 
places.  Tbe  physicians  having  declared  that  th$  queea 
was  still  Sensible,  the  council  unanimously  agre^  ip 
rebdmmmid.  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  pertoU) 
to  fill  th|  place  of  lortdrtreasurer.  When  this  opinion 
wail  intif^ated  to  the  queen,  she  said,  they  could  .not 
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have  reootnmended  a  peraon  die  liked  better  than  the; 
duke  4Df  Sbrswsbuiy.    She  ddivered .  to  him  the  whitfr: 
staff,  bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good  c^  her  people.  He. 
would  have  returned  the  lord-cfaamfaerkin's  staff,  but 
she  desired  he  would  keep  them  both ;  so  that  be  was* 
at  one  time  postessed  of  the  three  greatest  posts  in  the 
kihgdom,  under  the  titles  of  lord-treasurer,  k)td->'diam*-  • 
bbriain,  and  lotd-^lieUtenant  of  Ireland.    No  nobleman 
in  Eogbnd  better  deserved  Such  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  sfOverdgn's  favour.    He  was  modest,  liberal,  distn- 
ttfested,  and  a  warm  friend  to  his  country.    BqUi^- 
broke*s  ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour  which  the* 
<ftikea/of  Somerset  and  'Argyle  exerted  on  this  occasion. 
Hiey  ^oposed^  that  all  privy'<X)unsellors  in  or  about: 
lidndbn  should  be  invited  to  attend,  without  distinction, 
(tf  piuty .  'The  motion  was  approved ;  and  lord  Somers^ 
wMi  many  other  whig  members,  repaired  to  Kensington. 
The  council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for 
tfee  security  of  the  kingdom.    Orders  were  immediatdy 
dispatched  to  four  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons^ 
qunrtered  in  remote  counties,  to  march  up  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  Westminster.    Seven  of  the. 
ten  British  battalions  in  the  Netherlands  were  directed 
to  embark  at  Ostend  for  England,  with  all  possible  e»-» 
pedition :  ati  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  shipping;  and 
directions  givto  for  equipping  all  the  diips  of  war  that 
could  be  soonest  in  a  condition  for  service.    They  seat 
A  letter  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  signifying  that  the 
j^hysicians  had  despaired  of  the  queen's  life ;  ibformii^ 
him  of  the  measures  they  had  taken ;  and  desiring  he 
would,  with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Holland, 
^here  he  should  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron,  ta 
convey  him  to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  deeeaae« 
At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instructions  to  the 
ekA  of  StraiFord,  to  desire  the  states-general  yrotald  be 
i^eady  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  «uc*^ 
cession.    Th6  heralds  at  arms  were  kept  in  waging  with 
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a  troop  of  horse-guards,  to  proclaim  the  new  king  as 
soon  as  the  throne  should  become  vacant.  Precautions 
were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports ;  to  overawe  the  Ja- 
cobites in  Scotland  ;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Berkley. 

§  XLIV,  The  queen  continued  to  dose  in  a  lethargic 
insensibility,  with  very  short  intervals,  Ullthelstday 
^August  in. the  mornings  when  she  ^piied^  in  the 
Mieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Brit^^,  was^  in 
her  person,  of  the  middle  size,  well  propc^kmed*  Her 
httir  was  of  the  dark  brown  colour,  her  complexion 
ruddy  ;  her  features  were  regular,  her  countenance  was 
nid^r  round  than  oval,  and  her  aspeet  mc»«  comely 
than  majestic.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  melodious,  and 
her  presence  engaging.  Her  capacity  was  naturally  gpod» 
b«t  tiot  much  cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  she  ex- 
hibit any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  personal  aqi' 
bition.  She  was  certainly  deficient  in  that  vigour  of 
muad  by  which  a  prince  ought  to  preserve  his  ilidq)efi- 
dence,  and  avoid  the  snares  and  fetters  of  sycophants  apd 
ikraurites ;  but,  whatever  her  weakness  in  this  parti- 
cular might  have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were 
never  called  in  question.  She  was  a  pa£tern  of  conjugal 
afFaction  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend, 
an  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent  patron,  a  mild  and 
merciful  prince,'  during  whose  reign  no  subject's  blood 
was  shed  for  treason.  She  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  church  of  England,  from  conviction  rather  than  fi-om 
prepossession,  unaffectedly  pious,  just,  charitable,  and 
compassionate.  She  felt  a  mother^s  fondness  for  her 
people,  by  whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party 
CDuld  hot  abate.  In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  great^t, 
she  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unblemished 
Mveretgns  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England ; 
and  well  deserved  the  expressive,  though  simple  cifnthet 
M  «*  The  good  queen  Anne/' 
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^  ..XIV. — ^  XXtl.  The  earl  of  Mar  sets  up  the  pretender's  standard  ii| 
,    Scotland — ^  XXIII.  Divers  members  of  the  lower  house  tnkeii  intQ 

-custody-^^  XXIV.  The  pretender  proclaimed  in  the  north  of  Eng-^ 
.  land  by  tbe  e^rl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster— ^  XXV,  Mickm- 
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§  L  It  may. be  peces^ary  to  remind  the  reader  o(  the, 
fitate  of  par^y  at  this  important  juncture.  The  Jacobites 
had  been  fed  with  hopes  of  seeing  the  succession  alter^ 
\>y  the  earl  of  Oxford,  These  hopes  he  bad  conveyed 
to  them  in  a  distant,  undeterminate,  and  mysterioui^ 


ipsinn&r,  iH^ithout  any  6ther  view  than  tha(  of  pfeventing 
them  from  taking  violent  measures  to  etlfilxlrrs^  bis  ad* 
diinistration.    At  least,  if  he  actually  entertained  at  one. 
time  any  other  design,  he  had,  long  before  his  disgraoe,^ 
laid  it  wholly  aside,  probably'  from  an  apprehension  of; 
the  danger  with  which  it  must  havfe  been  attended,  and « 
^eemed  bent  upon  making  a  merit  of  his  izeal  for  the. 
house  of  Hanover;  but  his  conduct  was  so  equivooal/ 
and  unsteady,  that  he  ruined  himself :  in  thecrpinion  of 
one'  party,  without  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  other*  * 
The  friends  of  the  pretender  derived  fresh  hopes  from, 
the  ministry  of  Boliqgbroke.    Though  he  had  never 
explained  himself  on  .this  subject^  he  was  supposed  to 
£&yoor.  the  heir  of  :blood,  and  known  to'be  ac|[  iopplacabJe 
<nemy  to  the  whi^,  who  were  th^  raiosl<  z^ldus  advo-^ 
Cates  for  the  Protectant  3iUccession.    The  Jacobite^,  pro- 
mised themselves  much  from  his  afiectioq,  buV  more 
rom  his  resentmetit ;  pnd  they  believed  t;h^  majority  of 
he  tones  would  join  them  on  the  same  nta^ims.  All.Bo- 
lingbroke's  schemeaof  power  wef  e  defeated  by  the  prt>oio* 
lion  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of  trea^u^er ; . 
and  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  que^n,:on 
whose  personal  fiivour  he  depended*    The  resOliite.be*- 
haviour  of  the  dukes  of  Sojtierset  and  Argyle^  together* 
with  the  diligence  and  activity  of  a  council  in  which  the 
whig  interest  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  (x>mpletedthe 
confusion  of  the  tories,  who  found  theipselves  withCpta 
head^  divijd^,  distracted,  and  irpesolute. .  Upon  rqpol* 
lection  the^  ^w  nothing  so  eligible  as  silence,  and  sub- 
mission to  those  measures  which  they  could  not  oppose 
with  iwy  prospect  of  success*    They  had  no  other ,  ob- 
JQCtioD  to  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  biit. 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  whig  faction  once  rpore  predomi- 
nant; yet  they  were  not  without  hope  that  their  new. 
soveragn,  who  was  reputed  a  prince  of  sagacity  and, ex- 
pifcrienoe,  would  cultivate  and  conciliate  the  affectibri  of 
the  tories,  who  were  the  landholders  and  proprietors  pC 
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the  kiBgdom,  vs^r  tlian  declare  himself  the  head  of « 
fnelicm  whioh  leaned  for  support  on  those  who  wiere 
eoe'ftned  Id  the  churd)  and  mbnarchy ,  on  the  bank  <and 
ttie  tmmied  interest^  raised  tipon  iisory^  and  maintained 
b]r  corruption.  In  a  word,  the  whigs  were  ^Med  dnd 
of*ef bearing ;  the  tones  abashed  and  humble;  the  Jaco- 
bites eager^  impatient^  and  alarmed  at  a  joncture  which^ 
\iM^  respect  to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

^If.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  last- 
br^th  than  the  privy-council  n)et,  and  the  archbishop 
d(  Oanterbury,  the  lorc|-cbanceltor,  and  the  Hanoverian 
rifesftteht,  KreyeiibUfgh/  produced  the  three  instraments 
in  which  the  elector  of  Brunswick  had  nonvinated  the* 
persons'"  to  be  added  as  lohls^jtistices  to  the  set^^i  -great 
officers  of  th6  realm.  Orders  were  immediatdy  isstsed 
for  proclaiming  king  George,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ik^iand.  The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of,  Dorset  to 
carry  to  Hanover  the  intitnation  of  his  majesty's  acces- 
sion, and  ^tend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They 
seirt  the  general  of&c&r^  in  whom  they  could  confide  to 
their  respective  posts :  they  reinforced  tJie  garrison  o# 
Portsmouth:  they  appointed  Mr.  Addison  theiv  secre* 
tary ;  while  BolingbreJce  was  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door 
df  the  cbuncil-chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and 
uiidepwent  every  species  of  mortification.  On  the  whole, 
king  George  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  AAy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion, tiAnult,  or  sign  of  popular  discontent;  and  the 
rnipnefudiced  part  of  the  nation  was  now  fully  persmded, 
that  no  design  had  ever  been  concerted  by  queen  Anne 
tmd  her  ministry  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  asaycr 
't>f  .Oxford  received  a  letter,  requiring  htm  to  proclaim 
tiie  pretender.  Thifs  being  communicated  to  Ih^  vioe*^ 
chancellor,  a  copy  of  it  was  immediately  transmitted  to 

'  f^  VlitM  were  llie  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Boltoii,  JlevouriiiM^' 
KmU  AyfSfl»t  Montrose,  and  Roxborij^b— rtbe  eailii  of  Pomfret,  Aqf  leio^ 

Carlisle,  Nottingbam,  Abingdou,  Scarborough,  and  Orford-*lord  viscount 
ToVi'ik^eiidy  Mid  lords  Halifax  and  Cowper. 


Mr.  Secrdtary  Bromley^  roember  of  farltament  for  the 
ufiivcsrsity ;  and  the  vice-chanceUor  ofiered  a  reward  of 
100/.  to  any  person  who  should  discomr  th^  author.  It 
was  either  the  production  of  some  lunatic,  or  a  weak 
contrivanoe  to  fix  an  odiiun  on  that  venerable  body. 

^  III.  The  parliament  having  asstoibled,  pursuai^  to 
the  act  which  regulated  the  succesfton,  the  lord-chati- 
cellor,  on  the  5  th  day  of  August^  made  a  speech  to  both 
houses  in  the  name  of  the. regency.'  E^  told  them^ 
that  the  privy-council  appointed  by  the  elector  of  £runs« 
wick  had  proclaimed  that  prince  tinder  the  name  of  king 
George,  as  the  lawful  and  rightful  sovtere^n  of  these 
kmgdoms :  and  that  they  had  taken  the  necessary  care 
to  mmotain  the  public  peace.  He  observed,  that  the 
several  bnuiches  of  the  public  revenue  were  expired  by 
tl^  demise  of  her  late  majesty ;  and  recommended  to  the 
commons  the  making  such  provi^c»i,  in  that  respect^ 
as  might  be  requisite  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  He  likewise  expressed  his  hope,  that 
they  would  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  that  might  con- 
duce to  the  establishing  and  advancing  of  the  pdt^ 
credit*  Both  houses  immediately  agreed  to  addre8ses> 
containit)g  the  warmest  expressions  of  duty  and  afiection 
to  their  new  sovereign,  who  did  not  fail  taretum  such 
answers  as  were  very  agreeable  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain*  In  the  meantime,  the  lower  house  prepared 
and  passed  a  bill,  granting  to  his  majesty  the  «ame  civil 
list  whrich  the^ueen  had  enjoyed ;  with  additional  clauses 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  troops  of  Hanover 
which  had  been  in  the  Service  of  Great  Britain  $  and  for 
a  reward  of  100,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  to  any 
person  who  should  apprehend  the  pretepder  in  landing, 
or  attempting  to  land,  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. Mr.  Craggs,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Ha- 
nover before  the  queen  died,  returning  <»i  iAie  lath  day 
of  August,  with  letters  from  the  king  to  Ae  regency, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  peers :  then  the  chancellor, 
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in  anoAer  speech  to!  both  houses,  mtin^ated  his  majes- 
ty s  great  satisfaction  in  the  loyalty/ and  affection  vi^ich 
his  .people:  had  universally  expressed  at  his  accession. 
Other  addresses  were  voted  on  this  occasion.     The 
commons  finished  the  bill  for  the  civil  Jiit,  imd  one  for. 
making  some  alterations  in  an  act  for  a  stite- lottery, 
wbiph  ifeceived  the  royal  assent  frotii  the  lords-jnstices. ' 
ITieA  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  '  ^.  \- 
,  §  IV.:  Mr.  Prior  having,  notified  the  queen  sj  death  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  Lewis  declared  that  he  would 
inviolably  maintam  the '  treaty  of  peace  concluded' at 
Utrecht,  particularly 'with  relation  to  the  settlenrent  of^ 
the  British  crown !mth6  hbuse  of  Hanover;  :  The  earl' 
of  StrafForcl  having  sigriified  the  same  event  to  the  istat^- 
of  Holland,  and  the  readent  of  Hanover  havihg  pre*, 
aeilted !  them  with  a  lottery  in  which  his  master  claimed 
tjie .  performance  of  their  guarantee,  they  resolved  tO) 
perform  their. engagements,  and  congratulated  bis  elec--; 
tpr4l  highness  'oh  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  .Gbeat> 
Britain;    They  invited  him  to  piass  throUgh  ;thejr  domi-: 
BiddSi  and;a$sured  him  that  his  interests  were 'as  <dear  to> 
tbem  As  theiir. own. :  The  chevalier  de  St  George*  no? 
spoher  received  the  news  of  the  queen's  dealii,  than'  he, 
p()sted  to  Vepsailles,  wh^re  he  was  given  to  understand,; 
that  th^  king  of  France  expected  he  should  quit  his  terr. 
ritories  immediately  ;  and  he  wais.accordirigly  bbliged  ta 
return  to  lorratne.'    By  this  time  Mr.  Murriy  had  &r~: 
rived  in  England  from.  Hanovei",  with  notice  that /the 
king  had  deferred  his  departure  for  some  days.    He. 
brought  orders  to  the  regency  to  prepare  a'pateni  fbr- 
creating  the  prince^royal  prince  of  Vl^ales;;  and' for  re-. 
!?ioying  lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  post  of  sfec^retary. 
The  seals  w6te  taken  from  this  minister  by  thedukesi 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Somerset^  and  lord  Cowper,  who  at; 
the  .same  time:  scaled  up  aU  .the  doors  of  his  oflicd.-       f 
,  §  V.  Kin^  George  having  vested  thje  gbverament'.uf. 
hb  Germin  ddminiohs  in  a  council^  hfcadisJd  by  hit  bfo-; 


ther  priaoe  ErncBt,  set  out  ivitK  -thfe  eleetoral  pHt*fe 
from  Herenhausen  on  the  3 1st  day  of  August ;  anidV  irt 
five  days,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  wtere  he  toljferred  wth 
the  states-general.  On  the  1 6th  day  bf  Seplembef  h;^ 
embarked  at  Orange  Polcfer,  under  dotivoy  of  fafii'En^l^i 
and  Dutch  squadmii^  commanded  by  the  eai^Iof  iBerk^ 
ley ;  and  next  day  arrived  at  the  Hope*  Iti  the  ^fter^ 
noon  the  yacht  sailed  up  the  river;  and  his  niajesty^ 
with  ,the  prince,  were  landed  from  a  barge  at  Greeii^ 
wich,  abwit  six  in  the  evening.  ;  There  he  was  recelVfed 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life- 
guards, and  the  lords  of  the  regency*  From  thte  lamU 
ing-place  he  walked  to  his  house  in  the  park,  accon^pa- 
nied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  other  per?- 
-sons  of  distinction,  who  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his 
hand  as  they  approached.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-^- 
diamber,  he  sent  for  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  dis^ 
^inguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  his  succession  { 
i>ut  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  loi^d 
Trevor,  were  not  of  the :  number.  Next  morning,  th6 
-earl  of  Oxford  presented  himself  with  an  air  of  confix 
'denceV  as  if  he  had  expected  to  receive  some'  particular 
nmafk  of  his  majesty's  favour ;  but  he  had  the  mdrtificat- 
tion  to  remain  a  considerable  time  undistinguished  among 
the  crowd;  and  then  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  king*^ 
Ita&d,  without  being  honoured  with  any  other  notice; 
On  the  other  hand,  his  majesty  expressed  uncommon 
regard  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  lately 
:arrived  in  England,  as  well  as  for  all  the  leaders  of  thi 
whig  party.  ^  ♦ 

'  §  VL  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as  well  as 
ta  very- great  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  been 
xhisledinto  strong  prepossessions  against  the  tories,  who 
^constituted  such  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects!. 
They  were  now  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  royal  fe^ 
ivour,  which  Was  wholly  engrossed  by -their  enemies: 
.these  ^rly  marks  of  aversion,  Avhichhef  was  at  no  pains 
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to  coiioli^y  alienated  the  mi|GK}s  of  ipwy  Ctom  his  pemki 
and  government^  who  would  otherwi^  have  s&rv^  him 
with  fidielity  andiaiec):k>n.  An  i»ata&taneou8  and  total 
change  was  efhi^ied  in  nil  q&c^  of  honour  and  advan^ 
ti^.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  disraissed  from  his 
command^  which  the  king  restored  to  the  duke  of  M^rl- 
horottgbv  wfaoin  be  likewise  apfxiinted  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  fopt-guards^  and  master  of  the  oidnanoe;; 
The  great  seal  was  ^en  to  lord  Cowper ;  the  privyraeal 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton ;  the  goverament  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Sunderland.  The  duke  of  Devorahire  was 
mi^  steward  of  the  hon^hold :  lord  Townshend  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  wer!^  appokited  secretaries  of  istate ;  the 
post  of  seoi:etary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  the 
duke  of  Montrose.  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  eonrti- 
tuted  tn^ter  of  the  horse :  the  duke  of  St.  Albaa's  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners ;  and  the  duk^  of  Arg^e 
pommander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
PuUeney  became  secretary  at  war ;  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  bad  already  undertaken  to  manage  the  boose  of 
commons^  was  gratified  with  the  double  place  of  pay*- 
master  to  the  army  and  to  Chelsea^hospital.  A  new 
privy^councU  was  a^^ointed^  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
declared  president ;  but  all  af&irs  of  consequence  were 
concerted  by  a  cabinet-council^  or  junto^  composed  af 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Sunderland,  the  lords  Hali&x,  Townsbeiid,  and  Somera^ 
and  general  Stanhope.  The  regency  had  already  r^ 
mov^  sir  Constantine  Phippa  and  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh  from  the  office  of  lords-justices  of  Ireland^  and 
filled  their  places  iti  the  regency  of  that  kingdom  with 
the  archbishop  of  I)ttblin  and  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Allan 
Broderick  was  appointed  chancellor ;  pnother  fHivy-cbun- 
cil  was  formed^  ^nd  the  duke  ofsOrmpnd  was  named  as 
one  of  the  members.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were 
put  into  commission ;  all  the  governments  were  changed ; 
and^  in  a  word,  the  whole  pation  was  delivered  into  the 
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hmdB  of  the^niiigs^.  At  the  $amt  time,  the  prmce-myil: 
was  deciaied  prince  af  Walea»  Mid  taUk  his  jdace'  itr- 
cxmwiU   .  The  king  was  congratalated  on  his  aocessiotf 
ia  addresses  from  the  tim  uoiveisilies>  and  from  aU  ttf(s> 
cities  a»id.oorporations  in  the  kkigdom.    He  expres^ 
particalar  satisfaction  at  these  esfsressioiis  of  loj^slty  «ndf 
affection*    He  declared  in  council  his  fifia  purpose  to 
support  -and  miaintain  the  churdies  of  £i^land  and  Scot^^ 
land  as  they  were  by  law  established^  an  aim  whidi  to 
iasagiiied  might  be  efibctually  aooomplished,  without  im^ 
pairing  the  tcderatbn  allowed  by  law  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters^  and  so  necessary  to  the  trade  and  riches  :of  the^ 
kififfiom :  he  moreover  aasuced  them  he  would  earnestly 
eadeavoor  toiender  property  aecore,  the  good  efifectsof 
wUch  were  no  where  so  clearly  seen  as  in  this  haippy 
natioiK    Befoore  the  coronation  he  created  some  new. 
peearSy  .and  others  were  promoted  to  higher  titles/    On 
the  aoth  day  of  October,  hb  was  crowned  in  Westmtn-- 
ster  with  the  u»ial  solemnity,  at  which  the  earl  of  Ox* 
ioA  and  brd  Bolingfaroke  assisted.^    On  that  very  day, 
the  univeruty  of  Oxford,  in  full  convocation,  unani- 
mously ocmferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civ3i  law  on 
sir  CiOnsttfitine  Pliipps,  with  particular  marks  t>f iionour 
and  esteem.    As  the  French  king  was  said  to  protradr 
the  idemolition  of  Dunkirk,  Mr.  Prior  roceived  orders^ 
to  jH^sent  a  memorial  to  hasten  this  work,  and  to  pre^-^ 
-  veol  .the  canal  of  Mardyke  £rbm  being  finished,    ^hei 
answer,  wiudbi  he  received  being  deemed  equivoeai,  this 

•  HhefBf  lord  CiMmios,  was  4a)t«M  Mirl  of  C^ernarvoD— Lewis,  ford 
Rookiasbam,  earl  of  that  oaioo— Cbarle*,  lord  Oamltoii,  «ari  of  Toskor-^ 
Yille— Charles,  lord  Halifax,  earl  of  Halifax — Heoeage,  lord  Giierme^, 
carl  of  Aylesford — John,  lord  Henrey,  earl  of  Bristol — ^Tboojas,  lord  Pel- 
haia^efid  oftClare— Hoary,  eurlof  Thonmond,  ia  Ireland,  yiscoant  Tad- 
caster— James,  Tiscoant  Castietoa,  in  Izeland,  baroa  SaiidersoD-^Beii9^t» 
ford  i^herrard,  in  Ireland,  baron  of  Harborougb — Gervase,  lord  Pierre^ 
pout,  in  Ireland,  baron  Pierrepont,  in  tbe  county  of  Backs — Henry  Boyle, 
baiiin  i^f  Carletop.  in  tb^r  ^onpty  of  YotIe— 4ir  Bidbard  Temple,  baron  4>f 
Cobbam^-Hcnry,  lord  Paget,  earl  of  Uxbridge* 

^  In  the  month  of  October  tlie  princess  of  Wales  arrived  in  ISngland 
vifli  ber  two  eldest  daogbters^  tb^  priiiGesses  Anne>ipd  Amelia.    - 
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au^niater  was  reballed)  and  the  €^1  of'Sttftf  appoikt<id: 
ambassajdor  to  the^oooit  ^f  France^,  where;  he  prosecuted 
^U  afi^  with  naooimiion  vigour.  About  the  satne 
tiitie,  general  Cadogan  waa  sent  as  pienipdtenttffiry  to^ 
Aialw^,  to  assist  'at  the  barrier-treaty,  negotiated  ^re^ 
betitreen  the. emperor  and  the  states-general.  - 
<  §  VII.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  tnaleeoiiteiitS' 
in  England  was  consideraUy  inereased  by  iiie  kiog^'a^ 
atlaphm^it  to  the  whig  faction.  The  clamout^  of 'the 
church's  being  in  danger  was  revived ;  jdsdousies  weie 
excited  ;  seditious'  libels  dispersed  %  and  dangarofua  ta* 
nq^Jts  raised  jn .  different  parts  of  the  kii^om«  'Bii»- 
mingham,  Bristol,  Chippenham,  Norwich,  and  Reading)* 
^re  filled^  with  licentious  riot.  The  partV  cry  wasp 
^^  Down  with  the  whigs !  Sacheverel  for  ever  l"  -  Maoyr 
gentlemen,  of  the  whig  faction  were  abused ;  niagistraiteit 
i#i.towns,  and  jiistices  in  the  cquntry,  wer6  rbvtted  and' 
insulted  by  the  populace  in  the  execution  of  their  c^iee.^ 
The  pcetender  took  this  opportunity  to  transmit^^by  thte 
French  mail,  copies  of  a  printed  manifesto  to  the  didces 
of  Shrewsbury,  Marlboroi^,  Argyle,  and  other  noUei^ 
men  of  the  first  distinction.  In  this  declaration  he  men^ 
tioned  the  good  intentions  of  his  sister  towa^  hin^^ 
whidi  were  prevented  by  her  deplorable  death.  He  6b« 
served  that  his  people,  instead  of  doing  him  and  them^ 
selves  justiee,  had  proclaimed  fdr  their  king  a  fore|gr£ 
prince,. bohtiary  to  the  fundaihental  and  inc<HitestliU«r 
Iaw$  of  hereditary  right,  :which  their  pretended*  acts  o£ 
fet^lement  could  never  i^ogate^  These  papers  being 
delivered  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  king  refused  an 
-audiencie  to  the  marquis  de  Lambeirtj,  minister  froni  the, 
duke  (^JU>rratne,  on  the  supposition  that  this  inanifeste^ 
could  not  have  been  prepared  or  transmitted  without 
the  knowledge  and  countenance  of  his  master.,  Thei 
marquis  h&ving  communicated  this  circumstanoe*  to'the- 
duke,  that  prince  absolutely  denied  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  transaction^  and  declared  that  |he  chevaliec 
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de<8t<3eoijgeeameiiitoLormiie  by  the  dkectionsof 
the  Freocb.  king,  whom  the  duke  caakl  latA  disbblige 
witboat  exposing  his  territories  to  mvmotk.  Ndtwith- 
standing  this'  apology,  the  marquis  was  givfen  to  under^ 
stend^  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  an  audience  un- 
til the  pretender  should  be  removed  from  the  dominiont 
of  his  master ;  he  therefore  quitted  the  kingdom  tvithout 
ferther  hesitation.  Religion  was  still  mingled  in  all  po- 
litical disputes.  The  high-churchmen  complained  that 
impiety  and  heresy  daily  gained  ground  from  the  conqi* 
vance,  or  at  least  the  supine  negligence,  of  the  whig 
prebtes.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  had,  befoite 
the  queen's  death,  declared  that  a  book  published  l^ 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  contained  assertions  contrary 
to  the  catholic  faith.  They  sent  up  extracts  from  thi^ 
performance  to  the  bishops;  and  the  doctor  wrote  an 
answer  to  their  objections.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  an  apology,  which  he  presented  to  the  upper 
house ;  but,  apprehending  it  might  be  published  sepa^ 
rately,  and  misunderstood,  he  afterward  delivered  an 
exfdanation  to  the  bishop  of  liondon.  This  was  satis* 
factory  to  the  bishops ;  but  the  lower  house  resolved, 
that  it  was  no  recantation  of  his  heretical  assertions. 
The  disputes  about  the  Trinity  increasing,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  received  directicms,  which  w^re  pub- 
lished, for  preserving  unity  in  the  church,  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  holy  Trinity,  and  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  state.  By  these 
every  preacher  was  restricted  from  delivering  any  other 
doctrine  than  what  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
with  lespect  to  the  Trinity ;  and  from  intermeddling  in 
any  afiairs  of  state  or  government.  The  like  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  to  those  who  should  writ^  hmtmgpe^ 
or  dispute  on  the  same  subjects. 

§  VIII.  The  parliament  being  dissolved,  ansotber  was 
called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  in  which. 

VOL.  II.       .  ♦  u 
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I^e ku^  coinf^ini^  of  the  ivil..de^gi»  tfimm  ifisafi- 
ftcted  to  Im8  siaccessicm ;  ^and  of  thekMrnitogomrtpp^ 
sentied  his  cotukict  and  prhioipfes.  Ht  iaeatioiied  the 
perpltoity  of  pubfic  af&irs^  the  iiitemiptioa  of:  commerce 
and  the  heavy  debts  of  the  nation.  He  chcfMressed  has 
hope  that  hU  lovkig  subjects  H^vould  send  vpAo  parlia^ 
ment  the  fittest  persokis^to  redress  the  pneseot'disorders ; 
and  that  in  the  elections  tiiey  wouldhevts  a  particular 
regard  to  such  as  had  express^  a  firm  attadlment  to  the 
Protestant  succession  when  it  was  in  danger. .  It.  does 
aot  appear  that  the  Protestant  successicoi  nas  e»er  in 
danger.  How  then  was  this  declaration  to  be  initer^ 
preted  ?  People  in  general  construed  it  into  a  design  to 
mdntain  party  distinctions,  and  encouitage  the  whigS'  to 
the  full  exertion  of  their  influence  in  the  elections;  into 
a  renunciation  of  the  tories ;  and  as  the  first  flasb  of  that 
vengeance  which  afterward  was  seen  to  burst  upon  tbf 
heads  of  the  late  ministry*  When  the  earl  of  Stmfibrd 
returned  from  Holland,  all  his  papers  were  seized  by  an 
order  from  the  secretary's  office.  Mr.  Prior  was.  re* 
called  from  France,  and  promised  to  discover  all  he  knesvr 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  Oxford's  administration.  Un* 
common  vigour  was  exerted  on  both  sides,  in  the  elecr 
tions  ;  but,  by  dint  of  the  monied  interest,. which  p:^^ 
vailed  in  most  of  the  corporations  through  the  kingdom, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  ministry,  which  will  aluayS 
have  weight  with  needy  and  venal  electors,  a  great  nkat 
jority  of  whigs  was  returned  both  in  En^and  and  Scot* 
land. 

§  IX.  When  this  new  parliament  assembled .  on  the 
17  th  day  of  March,  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Spencer  Comp* 
ton  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  X>n  the  3i9t 
day  of  the  month,  the  king  appeared  in  the  bou3e  of 
Iord6,  and  delivered  to  the  chancellor. a  writtai  sipeech, 
which  was  read  in  presence  of  both  houses.  H^s  mar 
jesty  thanked  his  faithful  and  loving  subjec^ts  for,  that 
zeal  and  firmness  they  had  shewn  in  defence  of  the  Pip- 


tritanfrrfiiGi^Mpifj  AgaitiM:  tiH  Axe  open  mid  secMt  pi^- 
tk»f  4»liieU'fiad  l^t^iils^ci  4^  ^l^feat  it.    He  iKAdth^ 

fityii/iAitfeii^'isf('e^^  yet  dtilyexe* 

wb^tfikcA  flttit  the  j)^6rttifinoe'  of  th^  vtho\t  might  be 
bokioi  tipofi  as  precan6usi  until  defensive  alliances 
&oald'  be  fiMrmed  to  guarantee  the  present  treaties. 
H^'obseived^  that  the  pretender  boasted  of  the  assist^ 
ahce  he  eiEpected  in  England^  to  repak*  his  former  dis^ 
appointment ;  that  great  part  of  the  national  trfidb  yrdi 
rbndered  impracticable;  and  that  the  public  debts  Were 
surprisingly  increased  ever  ^de  the  fatal  cessation  olf 
ariws;  He  gave  the  qommons  to  linckrstand,  that  thrf 
beanches  of  the  revenue  formerly  granted  for  the  sup|9b^ 
of  tiie  dvil  government,  were  so  far  encun^red  and 
^nkted^  that  the  produce  of  the  funds  which  rbmaii1ed| 
add  had  be^i  granted  to  him,  would  fall  short  of  what 
was  at  fir^  designed  for  maintaining  the  honour  and 
(%nity  of  the  crown  ;  that  as  it  was  his  and  their  Kapi 
fmi^s  to  see  a  prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due  time 
scxaceed  hiin  xyh  the  throne,  and  to  siee  him  blessed  with 
diasy  children;  these  circ^imstances  would'  naturally 
oecasion  an  expose  to  which  the  nation  had  not  b^en 
for.  many  years  accustomed,  and  therefore  he  did  ft6t 
dor^  Imt  they  A^ould  think  of  it  with  that  jftfectioii 
^di  he  had  reason  to  hope  from  his  commons^  Hfe 
derired  that  no  unhappy  divisions  of  parties  might  divdrt 
tbeib  from  pursuing  the  conirinon  interests  of  their  cout)"- 
try.  He  declared  that  the  established  constitqtiofi'm 
cBdrch  and  state  should  be.the  ruleof  his  government; 
and  that  the  happiness,  ease,  and  prosperity  of  his'peo^ 
pie^  should  be.  tiie  chief  care  of  his  life;  He  concluded 
with  expressing  his  oonfi^tiee,  that,  with  their  assSui^ 
anee,  iife^  should  disappoint  the'  designs  <)f  those;  Wflb 
wanted  to  deprive  him  of  that  blessing  which  tie  ^  rttoit 
«dued— the  afieotibn  of  his  people-  -o 

§  X.  Speeches  suggested  by  a  vihdifctfivem inistry^btr- 
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tef;  became  die;  leader  oC  an  inceciied  parlyr.tiHui.  the 
fiither  am}  iOTereign  of  a  (fivided  peo^.    Tbi8;ideclii»* 
tion  port^nd^  niea«Qres.  which  it  was  the: interest  of  the 
oowB  to  avoids  and  suit^  the  temper  of  the  majority 
in  both  bouses^  which  breathed  nothing  faoit  deatruottoft 
to  their  politicat  adversaries.  The  lords,  in  their  addresa 
of  thanks,  professed  their  hope  that  his  majesty,  assisted 
hy  the  parliament,  would  be  al)le  to  recover  the  reputa« 
tidn  of  the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  loss  of  which 
they  hoped  to  convince  the  world,  by  their  actions,  was 
by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  nation  in  ga!i^ral. 
The  tories  said  this  was  an  invidious  reflection,  calcu* 
lated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  people,  for  the  reputa* 
tion  of  the  kingdom  had  never  been  so  high  as  at  this 
Very  juncture.    The  commons  pretended  astonishment 
to  find  that  any  conditions  of  the  late  peace  should  not 
yet  be  duly  executed ;  and  that  care  was  not  taken  to 
form  such  alliances  as  might  have  rendered  the  peai^ 
not  precarious.    They  declared  their  resolution  to  in- 
quire into  these  fatal  miscarriages ;  to  trace  out  those 
measures  whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes,  and 
bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punishment. 
These  addresses  were  not  voted  without  opposition.    In 
the  house  of  lords,   the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Anglesea,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  other  peers,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
observed,  that  their  address  was  injurious  to  the  late 
queen*s  memory,  and  would  serve  only  to  increi^e  those 
unhappy  divisions  that  distracted  the  kingdom.    In  the 
lower  house,  sir  William  Wyndliam,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr. 
Sbippen,  general  Ross,  sir  William  Whitelock,  and 
otjMdr  members,  took  exceptions  to  passages  of  the  same 
B^ore  in  the  address  which  iht  commons  bad  pmpared. 
Tbtsy  msre  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pidtene^, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope.    These  gentlemen  took 
occasion  to  declare,  that,  notwithstanding  the  endea* 
/Voors  which  had  been  used  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the 


tete  ttmamsiBgtmeQlUf  by  oonvvfing  sway  several  papers ' 
fnm  the  secretary's  offioe^  yet'  tiie  government  had  su^ 
iietent  evidence  left,  to  pmve  die  late  niinktry  t^  most 
oentupt 'that  ever  sat  at  the  helm;  that  those  matters 
irauld  soon  be  laid  before  the  house^  when  it  would  ap- 
pair  that  a  certain  English  general  had  acted  in  concert 
m^y  if  not  redeived  orders  from^  mareschal  de  ViHars. 
ImA  BoUngbroke,  who  bad  hitherto  appeared  in  pubtic 
aa  usnal,  with  remarkable  serenity,  and  spoke  in  the 
home  of  Iprda  with  great  -  lii^edom  and  confidence^ 
thought  k  was  now  h^h  time  to  consnlt  his  persona! 
safety.    He'  accordingly  withdrew  to  the  continent, 
leaving  a  letter,  which  was  afterward  printed  in  his 
justification  J  In  this  paper,  he  declared  he  had  received 
certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a  reisololion  was 
taken  to  pursne  him  to  the  scaffold ;  that  if  there  had 
been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a  fair  and  open  trial, 
after  having  bcsen  already  prq^udged,  unheard,  by  the 
two  houses  of  parliam^it,  he  should  not  have  declined 
the  strict^t  examination.     He  challenged  the  most  in-^ 
veterate  of  his  enemies  to  produce  any  one  insrtiance  of 
crimitml  correspondence,  or  tike  least  corruption  in  any 
part  of  the  administration  in  which  he  wias  concerned. 
He  mi^y  if  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
royal  mi^l^tess,  and  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  had 
$suy  viiiere  transported  him*  to  let  dtp  a  warm  and  un- 
guarded expression,  he  hoped  the  most  favourable  inter- 
pretation would  be  put  upon  it.     He  affirmed,  that  he 
had  served  her  majesty  £uthfully  and  dutifully,  in  that 
especially  which  she  had  most  at  heart,  relieving  her 
people  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war;  and  that  he 
bad  always  •been  too  much  an  Englishman  to  sacrifioe 
the  intere^  of  his  country  to  any  foreign  ally  v^hat- 

^  XL  In  the  midst  of  all  this  violence  against  the  late 
minietars,  friends  -  were  not  ^Wanting  to  espouse  their 

'    <  B^fer.    Torey.    TindaU  '  BoliiigbKdke.    Vollure.    • 


dtfm^-tP '^ttm'^^f^<  ^ifM^  was  'jiMified;:ttJ^p 

sfff^  f^mmtit^tifm^  :  Wlmx  a  tn^titiQ  wm  iMdte  I0 ; titt 
hmiSftrpf^^QOfpffiQ):^  to  QOiisifter  <tbd  kihgfe  y^radwci^kmaf 

n)^p;^'|J9rf{|))e  ^Yet8tty?)of  Oxford,  bbUiy  dBolarod'itr 
i«(p .  i^pr^K^M^  wd  utilnratraatsble;.  1  fiBiz%  -cWed 
upf^n :  to .  ^pl^in  hm^df^  be  madb^aa:  apolc^y/  Neva^ 
thei€9$;|5irWiUwniW  rising  tip,  aaid/tHetpnsdot^ 

rfl^\i^i^j^r2iei  pat  aoiy  uopreeedented  and  r  unwajrrtfrittihkv 
but  ei^f)f/E^4dngeipuS'OQiifiBqueii^  the  very  beiogJtif 
f^li^rpep^.  Whaa  ichiaileDged  id  justify  hia  qbargi^' 
l|^v0bf^rf^>  yifat  ^vlirynsmotef  lyas.frei  to  speak  ibi^ 
*W»igHt»wl  Semeetolaimed^'^TheTotiwr!  theTow^F 
4  i^arigri4^at3e  ensuad ;  sir  William,  ttdng  of da^  to 
i^dri9W^A^  nCQQmpctiliQ^^  onefhimdrctd^aiid  twentj^ 
i^ip  jneilimi;  and  tko^i^ho  remained-  iii  ibe  liouiie^ 
il^iplt^i  Ibat  hiB  ahbbld  berepiiaMDded'by  the  speaker; 
l}l^  iwaa  aqiptdmglyrdbuked,  £>r  iiariiig  ptestoh^  to 
il^^eQt.jEm  hipr  majestyVt  ^oclamation,  and  having  made 
m  VAWWmntpbleuse  of  Ijheireedoai  of  ppeech  g^anteA 
h(f  h^  Q)^^y ,  Sir  WiUiam  said,  he  was  not  coMcibBii 
of  ttftying  o^fed  any;  indigiiity  to  his  naajtety,  or  M 
^YJqg-lbteen  guilty  of  a  farejach  of  privilege :  diat  he  ac^ 
qni^s^ed  iQ  Ithe  dete^mioajtiorirof  the  :faopse ;  but  had  |K> 
t^ai^s  tp  give  to  those  geikdemen  kho,  undpr  pretenoii 
oflei^ity,  b$(d  subjected  Jhim  to  this  pesisbre^ 
«  4^11*  On  tbe>9fch  day  of  April,  gepeml  Stanhope  deli« 
vered  tp  the  home  of  commons  fourteen  volumes,  copi-* 
swtifig  pf  alt  the  papers  re}ating  to  the  Idte  iiegdtiatio»$ 
of  pie^oe  and  cxiimmerce,  as  well  as  to :  the  ^oessation  of 
ari^oa ;  a<^d  moved  that  they  might  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  digest  the 
substappp  of  them  under  proper  heads,  and  report  them, 
y^th  tlieir  pbservationa,  to  the  house.  One  more  was 
added  to. the  number  oi^  this  secret  comnuttee,  which 
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urtts  dmUbfhtSkkj  ahd  mit  tfaati  sanie  evenii^.    Mr« 
Robert  Walpble,  or^nml  diMBnofm^  bsiag  taken  illi  vm 
flOGoteddd  ih  iliiJtfilKe  by  Mn  Staidiope.    The  wbofe 
liainber  wa»  sabdivided  mtiy  threeoommittcesk    To  eaoli 
8  ceitam  number  of  books  was  allotted ;  and  tbey  caiv 
ribd  on  the  inqoiry  with  great  eagerness  and  esptAti/M. 
Before  thia  measnce  was  takcn^.Dr.  Gilbert  Bnraet^  Uh 
diop  of  Sarum^  died  of  a'  pfeuritie  fever^  in  the  seventy* 
second  year  of  bif  iqge.    Iminedialiely  after  the  oom* 
mittee  had  begun  to  aot,  tiie:\9hig  party  lost  one:ortheir 
warmest  diampions^  by  the  dcadx  of  the  jaarqnis  of 
Wii^rtonj  a  nobleman  possesM^of  happy  tal^aits  £ir  the 
cabinet^  the  senate^  and  the  ocmimon  scenes  of  life^ 
talents  ^hidi  alife  of  pleasure  and  UbfertJniam  did  nait 
pre^invt  hkn  firom  empdoyn:^  wkh  aurpri^Dg  vigour  aiid 
applioafeioB.    The  conusiittee  of  the  lower  houses  fattailg 
tile  dvd  tist  ktto  odnsideratiDn^  examined  sisvenl  papcis 
relating  to  that  revenue.    The  tor ies  observed,  that  ftom 
the  700,000/.  granted  annikaUy  to  king  Williami  50,0001. 
were  allotted  to  the  late  quetai,  Triien  prinoeasof  Deni- 
maiik ;  SC^dOO^.  to  the  doke  of  Gloucester ;  and  twice 
that  sum,  as  a  dowry,  .to  Jatnes's  qoeeit:  that  near 
200^000/.  had  been  yearly  deducted  firtHn.' the- revenues 
of  tjhe  late  queeti*s  cSvil  list,^  and  applied-tor 'other  uaea; 
notwithstanding  which  diniliictuNi,  she  had  hononrab^ 
maintained  her  fimiSly,  and  supported  the4igiiity  of  the 
crown.    In  the  ooorse  of  die  debate  soon  wairaci  alten^ 
cation  passed  between  lord  Guernsey  and  one  of  the 
memb^5  who  affirmed,  that  the  late  min&try  had  uaed 
fte  whigs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  in  such  a  man^ 
iaer,  that  nothing  tbey  shooB  suffer  could  be  deemed 
hardship.     At  length  the  house  agreed,  that  the  sum  of 
700,000/.  dear  should  be  granted  for  the  civil  list  during 
his  majesty's  life.    A  motion  being  made  fon  an  address 
sgainst  pensions,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wdpole,  and 
evermled  by  die  majority.    The  lords  passol  the  h'di 
fer  ti^Uitm^  ihe  bR!id«feroes,  with  some  anvendments.' 
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%  Xiili  Oiitfae  lAihr  %  of  :May^  sir  ddm.^ofri^ 
Ittiled  wkft  a  strong  sifinidrani  to  the  BflHio»:  lii  orck^  tO 
'ptxit0ct  the  commerce  of-the  nation,  whichiliad  wfieped 
«6Mfi  the  king  of  Swecfen,  who  caused  all  ships  tr^i^ 
io  those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confiscated*  That  prino^ 
•had  rgected  the  treaty  of  neutrality  conceited  .by '  the 
^lies  for  the  security  of  the  empire ;  and  considered  the 
•English  and  Dutch  as  his  enemies.  The  .ministers  of 
England  andthe  statestgeDeralhad  prteented  memorials 
to  the  regency  of  Sweden ;  but  finc^g  no  redress,  they 
resolved  to  protect  their  trade  by  force  of  arms..  Alter 
the 'SwediBh  general  Steenbodi  and  his  army  were  miade 
:{irisoikers»  count  :Wellen  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  adr 
fministratar  of  Hblstein-Gottorp,  by  whicdi  the  towns  of 
Stetin'  and  Winner  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  administrator  engaged  to  seoure 
themi  tad  all  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  from  the 
Poles  ^aM  Muscovites ;  but,  as  .the  governor  of  Fonto^ 
hinia  neibsed  to  comply  with  this  treaty»  those  aUi^ 
-marched  into  the  province,  subdued  the  island  of  Rugen^ 
'and  obliged  Stetin  to  surrender.  Thej^  the  govepior 
Tumsented  to  the  sequestration,  and  paid  to  .the  Pedes 
and  Muscovites) four  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  tp 
indemnify  them  for  tfaeiCxpense  of  .the  si^.  The  king 
of  SwedenTitufmng  fiom  Turkey,  rejected  the  treaty  of 
jequestilatipik,  ahdinsisted.upon  Stetin*s  being  restored^ 
without  his  repaying  the  money.  -  As  this  monarch  like** 
wise,  threatened  to  invade  the  electorate  of  SaxcHiy,  and 
chastise  his  &lse  friend ;  king  George,  for  the  sec»irity 
of  his  German  dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  dutchies  of  fireman  and 
Verden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Swedes  in  bis 
dbsenbe,  were  made  over,  to  his  Britatinic  majesty,  on 
condition  that  be  should  immediately  declare  war  iigaiMt 
Sweden.  Accordingly,  be  took  possession  of  the  dutchies 
m  October,  pubhshed  adeclacatiitm  of  war  against  Qiiorles 
in.  his .  German  dominimisj  and  deft»fched  m  thonman^ 


ft  '  '   '     '  MBIHbHIHMt' W  *  *  '  '* 

Misioirenak  to  joWi  the  Dnes  knd  InuiiiaiisMi'ftNile* 
num.-  These  Mlnsreduoed  Am  isbiicb'ttf  Biigen  wid 
*Uledon,  atel  attacked  the  toxms  o^WisbisraBdBfial^ 
sdnd^  from  which  ksipboe  Chade8/miix4>li^ed't6  mimt 
ill  B  vessel  to  Schooan. .  HeassemUed  a.body  ottmofi 
with  mdaich  he  proposed  to  pass  thk^Soiisiidiijxm'tke&se^ 
nd  attadi  Copenhagen;  but. was^diteppoiBted  byia 
sodden  thaav.  NeridrtlKless^ihe  refiaoi  to  reil)^ 
Stockhdm^  which  be  had  itt)i  sem .  fw  sixteen  :ytt8W^ 
biit  remakiedat  CarlscrboR)  in  order  to  hasten  hkifleet 
fcr  tWeitehef  ofWistttan  .         / 

^  XIV.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and  didaffiMkin 
semied  io  g^n[^tind  every  day  in  England.  Notwitt^ 
standing  proclamations  against  riots,  and  orders  of  tiid 
jnsticesfor  maintaining  the  peace,  repeated  tumults  wevi 
raned'by  the  maledontehts  in^thectties  of  London  and 
Westminster.  Thase  who  celebrated  the  anni?enta7 
of  tfa^  king's  birthday  ^th  the  usual  marks  of  joy  and 
festivi^were  insulted  by  the  populace;  but  nest  day; 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  restocatk^ii,  ithe  wbds 
'dty  was  lighted  Up  with  bonfires  and  illunrinaticais,  luiri 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  mirth  and  tumultuous  rejojdmg* 
3?he  people  evien  obliged  the  life-guards,  wha  patroled 
through-  the  streets;  to  join  in  the  ery  of  'f  High^cbiirbh 
and  Ormond  f*  and  in  Smithfield  they  burned. the: (rie* 
tcoie  of  king  William .  Thirty  persons^  were  imprisoned 
for  being  concerned  in  these  riots.  One  BoumoiS)  a 
schoolmaster,  who  affirmed  that  king  George  had.  no 
r^ht  to  the  crown;  was  tried,  and  scourged  through  the 
city,  with  such  severity,  that  in  a  few  days  he  expined 
in  the  utmost  torture.  A  frivolous  incident  served  to 
increase  the  popular  ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to 
tfie.  first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Maiiborough,  were  so  coarse,  that  the  soldiers  could 
haisdiy  be  persuaded;  to  wear  them.  Some  were  thrown 
info' tine  gardimof  the  kihg^a  pa}aoi|,  land  into  tiiat'wKoK 
belonged,  t^fchfe^uke  of  Miuiboronghi  -  A  deta^ 


iaftttt-dttig  (tkncAgli  the  diy:,  pn^dodedi  tlun  tot?life 
lrn¥  of^  llle  rsbopkieepttis  ind:  passen^rs^  eKcIainaing; 
^r.TBdBe  am  die  Hikaoirer  ^ivts:"  The  coiut  bckig  ifat 
fehncd  ^df  thill  )dsin0ttr,  ordered  thfflie  new  shtrte  to  bt 
fafffMiiiininediatdy ;  \xA  even  this  MdnBce^  and  axuad^ 
yertiatoMit  pufalbhed  bjT  the  >  duke  of  J^HbonSmgh  m 
his  bMn  i/mdicatibn^  did  not  acquit  that  general  6f  sus^ 
IMcioii4liat  he  .was  conoerned.  in  this  meaa  spmie^  «if 
pcddatiDiu  AtewsrdofiOL  wias  offered  by  tibe  gov^em^ 
taeat'toamy  person  that  wisnsid  diicowr  onis  capttiift 
Wight,  who,  by  an  intercepted  letter,  appeared  tobef  dii- 
afiiseted  to  kingQeotge ;  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  Jeff€fries  was 
8ei25ed  at  Dublin,  with  a  packet,  diiiected  to  Dr.  Jdnatfaaa 
EUnft,  dean  of  &t.  Fettnck's*  Several  treasonable  papere 
bcsng'-fimnd  in  this  packet,  were  tmnsmitted  to  Eng* 
faoKic  J^fefieS'Was  obliged  to  give  bail  fi^r  his  appearance ; 
mid  GmnSt  thought  proper  to  abscond. 
>  ^  Xy»  The  house,  of  lords,  to  demonstrate  their  !ah> 
hoerenoeofall  who  should  engage  in  conspiracies  agaiinst 
tfbeir  isovisr^igh,  rgected  with  indignfation  a  petition  piis^ 
ksnted  to  Ihem  in  behalf  of  filackboraj,  Oasils,  Bamarde^ 
^^ddnitn,  and  Ghamhers, '  who  haid  hitherto  coritinued 
^riBoiiers,  fbr  having  conspired  against  the  M^  of  king 
WiUitm«  On  Ihe  gth  day'  of  Jode,  Mn  Walpole,  aS 
dia^rman  o£th6  secret  comnuttee^  declared  to  the  house 
h£  commons  that  the  report  was  ready ;  and,  m  tbi 
meantime,  moired,  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Speaka*,  &r.  sqspreh^idtng  several  persons,  partis 
emllarly  Mt.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hmrley, 
who,,  being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken  into 
cdsfody.  Thai  he  recited  the  report,  mnged  undw 
die^  difierent  heads :  the  clandestine  negotiation  with 
moiisietir  Menager :  the  extraor£nary  measures  pur-^ 
iued  to  fbrm  the  congress  at  Utrecht :  the  trifling  df 
tiie  fVench  plenipotentiaries,  by  die  connivanoe  of  the 
Astish. ministers:  the  negotiation  about  therenoncia^ 
tiiM.  of  the  S^ish  mooarcby :  the'&tal  stapenakm  ol 


tabw vtfie ndlBes  4iiid>  ^(n^  the  Frcttdhf  thediikr)df 
Onnefidy  adtin^  In  !  tono^t  mth  tbe  Freiich  giBnei^b 
th^dotil^oliitg^idiie's  journey  to  Friicioe,  to  mgotybs 
a wrfiiakte* {k»de ; ' Mtf .  Prior's  and  tbedtdce of  ShieMn<( 
iHitff *$  »egdtbttibn  m  Jhttf^  the  preotpiteitejocn^idBibw 
<^'<ft»i  pje^oe  at  iUtrrclkt  I%d  repbrt  l^mg-  idtd^otm 
l%nteiii^  iHtttniiar  moveiy  tliii^t  theeonddemtkra  of'ttf 
dfiiy^fbe  adjouryi^  t6  d  certain  <)ay*;  aiid  tbat/intliD 
meah^im,' i^e  repiOYt  should  be  prin^  penxaaiS 

d  the  ifiembers :  t>e  w^s  seconded  by  the  tories :  ^a  di^ 
bate  eiisued ;  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  agreatt 

-  4'XVIfc' 1^18  fkiint  bdirig  gained^  Mr  J  Walpoler  iin*^' 
paadvad^llsnry  lord  viscbvmt  Bolingbrbke  of  bigfa^'tn^l 
son,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeandurs*  ^Vfei. 
Hotl^rfofd  declared  his  (Opinion,  that  ntDMiiag  biiiij^) 
lidlied  in  "Ihe  rjeport,  in  relation  to  lord  Bolingbi^dbq/ 
ankmnt^it^high^^^sdn:;  and  geiiertil  Ross  ^preaaeok 
t^  sslme  aentimetit.  Then  brd  Coninsby.  stamping  xspf^ 
^-^e  worthy  chairman  (said  he)  has  icdpeaehedi  tiie: 
hmAi  but  X  jk^peach  the  head:  he  baa  impeaohed /lilib 
ctebkyalid  I  the  justice:  he  has  impedohed  the  sdidar^ 
and  F  thd  'ma^td^.  limpeach  Robert  ejKtX  6i  Os&ad  and 
^d  Mpftiinef  of  high-«i*«toSon5  and  other  crimes  aodl 
ittisdemdaboui^.^  '  Mr.  Andiiior  Harky,  the  earFalbrol 
fter, :  sp6ke  ki  rkidication  of  thait  niinister.  He  affirmed 
he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  iip  mediate  €(»nm.and.o£ 
bis  S€>v^reigh :  that  the  peace  was  a  good  peace,  and  ap* 
^oved  as'sud)  by  two  parliaments ;  and  that  the  &i^ 
diarged  to  him  in  the  repdrt  amounted  only  to  tnisdeiii 
iheanOuts :  if  the  sanction  pf  a  parliament)  whidi  is  the 
representative  and  tegisMtUre  of  the  nation^  be  net  safe 
fi6ient  to  pirotect  a  minister  from^  the  Vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  he  can  have  no  security.  Mr.  Ataditor  Fdey, 
the  earl's  broth^t'-in-^law,  made  a  ^^oibAi  to  tiieteme 
purpose :  sir  Joseph  J«kyll,  a  sitaunoh  Whig,  and*  meaN 
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heiat:  tfie  secEet  comtbittee;  expi-iaKd  Im  4o^U  wher 
ttieff  thej  had  sufficient  matto*  or  Evidence  to  iiiipei^ 
the^ari  of  hrgh-treasdn.    NcTerthetess,  the  houee  re-^ 
•dved  to  indpeaGh  him^  without  a'ilivi8ion.    Wharihfe 
appeared  in  the  house  of  lordfs  next  day*  he  found  him* 
aeif  deserted  by  his  brother  peers,  as  infect iow  T  and' 
refciced^ith  sighaof  confusbn,.  Prior  and  Harlejr  l^rig. 
be^n  examinedhysuch  of  the  dDoimitteeas  wetejmftiG^' 
of  !the  peace  for  Middlesex,  Mr^  Walpole  infortMd  the 
house  tliat  matters  of  such  ioiportance  appeared  in 
Priors  .examination,  that  he  was  directed  to  movie  theiti 
fi>r  that  member^s  being  closely  confined,  •  Prior  was' 
accordingly  imprisoned,  and  cut  off  from  all  comUHiiii- 
oatibn.    Oh  the  2lrt  day  of  June,  Mr.  Secretary  :St»)« 
liope  impeached  James  duke  of  Oriuond  of  bigh-treaaon, 
and  other  high  Crimea  and  mkdemeandur^.    Mr.  Ar^ 
ohibidd  Hutchinson, one  of  thedommi^siondrs of  trade^ 
Qpoke  in  favour  of  the  duke.    He  expatiated  on  his 
ttoble  birth  and  qualifications  :  he  eouitierated  tfaje  gr^at 
services  performed  to  the  crown  and.  nation  by  his  grace 
and  his  ancestors :  he  observed,  that  in  the  wli^ole  course 
of  his  late  conduct,  he  had  only  obeyed  the  queen'^  com- 
Qiands ;  and  he  affirmed  that  idl  .allegatior^s  gainst  him 
Could  not  in  the  rigour  of  the  law  bec^n^trued  into  high*- 
treason.      Mr.  Hutchinson  was.  seconded  by  general 
Lumley^  who  urged  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had,  on 
dll  occasions,  given  signal  proofs- of  hisaiFection  for  his 
country,  as  well  as  of  personal  courage :  and  that  he  had 
generously  expended  the  best  part  of  his  estate,  by  living 
abroad  in  a  most  noble  and  splendid  manner,  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign.    Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  said,  if  there 
was  room. for. mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be  shewn  to 
that  noble,  generous,  and  courageous  peer,  who  had  in 
a  course  of  many  years  exerted  Uiose  great  accomplidi* 
meAts  for  the  good  and  honour  of  his  country ;  that,  as 
thestatute  of  Edward  IIL,  on  which  the  charge  of  high- 
treason  against  bim  was  to.be  grounitoli  1k4  be»i  outi- 


giMdt  lijfi.aaUaqwnt  aeto,  iilie  libiiae  ought  not,  in  liii 
t^mion^rtb  take  »hrftntageof  tbat4Cti^imttbedake# 
but  '^ca%  inipeacb luoi^of  high  crimes  and  misdemean-' 
oivt.  General  B^ossy  sir  William  Wyndham/and  the 
speakers  of  that  party,  did  not  abandon  the  duke  in  thi; 
em^gency ;  .but  all  their  arguments  and  eloquence  wece 
lost  aj^n>the  other  faction^  by  which  they  were  greatly 
outnumbered.  The  question  being  put,  was  carried  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  per« 
eeivfaag' every  thing  conducted  by  a  furious  sjnrit  of  re^ 
yaige,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  the  bmiefit  o€ma 
impartial  trial,  consulted  his  own  safety,  by  withdrawing 
himself  from,  the  kingdom.  .  On  the  22d  day  of  June^ 
the  earl  of  Strafibrd  was  likewise  impeached  by  Mr. 
Aislaby,  for  having  advised  the  &tal  suspensbn  of  armSt 
and  the  seizing  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  ;  as  weQ.as  £» 
having  treated  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover.witii 
insolence  and  contempt.  He  was  also  defended  by  his 
friends,  but  overpowered  by  his  enemies. 

§  XVIL  When  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Oxford 
were  read  in  the  house,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon  thqt 
eleventh,  by  whidi  he  was  charged  with  having  advised 
the.  French  king  in  what  msmner  Tournay  mig^t  be 
gained  from,  the  states^general.     The  question  being 
put,  Whether  this  article  amounted  to  high-treason  ?  sir 
Robert  Raymond,  formerly  solicitor-general,  maintained 
the  negative,  and  was  supported  not  only  by  air  William 
Wyndham,  and  the  tones,  but  also  by  sir  Joseph  JekylK 
This  honest  patriot  said,  it  was  ever  his  principle  to  do 
justice  to  ev^  body,  from  the  highest  to  the  bwert : 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  never  to  act 
by  a  spirit  of  party :  that  he  hoped  he  might  pretend  to 
have  eom^  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
would  not  scrupkrto.declare,  tlmt,  in  his  judgments  the 
eharge  in  question .  did  not  amount  to  high-rtreason. 
Mr.  Walpole  answered  with  great  warmth,  that:  thece 
wane  several  persons,  both  m  and  out  of  the  committee. 
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liobctoty^and  wJiq  vimeftUpi^ior  toMtioriifrllbe  knowledge 

fiotabbciltigdfiitids^  dteiotfaer  ffirtjf^ 

deBr«appi!0i3ed  'by  the  house,  kxrd  Qomnsbjf ,  attended  hj 
tto^ifrtiig  .members^:  impeached  tthe  earl  o£  Qifardat  thd' 
bar  bf  tiK  house: of  loiidef,  demaocUn^  M  tfafe  sadie.time^ 
that  be  .ioiight  be  secjuestefed  frohi  parHamerit,  a^  coiri4 
mitted  to  safe  duslody.    A  motion  was  imade^  .tfaat  the 
cansideratian  of  the  articlea .  niight .  be  adjourtoL    After 
)i(dbort  debate  (ihe  articles  wers.rbad:;  dien  the  toi^r lords 
movid'  that  the  judges/  ibighii  bei  consulted.  The  ihotioii 
b^g  rejecsb^y  iHKd;hQr  wals. made,,  that. the  earl  shooid 
be  oddimttted  tp  safe  cdstsbdy ;  this  oocasioned  atiotiiit 
debase,  in  which  hehiinstelf  spoke  to  the  following  pur^ 
ftismz  That  the  whole  .Charge  might  be  redtK^ed  to  tM 
Begotiatioi^  and  oondusidns  of  the  peade;'  that  t^e 
nation  wanted  a  peace,,  he  siid^'  nobody  wonkLdeny ;  that 
the  oonditions  of  .the  peace  were  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pdtsted^  conridering  ttie  backwardness  and  reiuetaney 
Miich  some  of  the  allies  shewed  to  come  into  the  qoeen^s 
nrieasiires ;  that  the  peace  was  approved  by  two  succc»«- 
sue  parliaments;  that  he  had  no  share  in^  die  afiairof 
Tonmay,  which  was  wholly^  transacted  by  that  unforto^ 
bate:ild3leman  who  has  thought  fit  to  step  aside :  tbat^, 
for  bds  own  part,  he  always  aqted  by  the  immediate  di^ 
rdetioiis  and  commands  df  the  late  queen  ^  without  of- 
fending against  any  knovra  law ;  and^  being  jostilied  by 
his  own  consdedce,  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  ol  an 
inngiiificant  old  man  ;  that^  if  ministers  of  state^  actfing 
by  thetimmediate  commands .  of  their  sovereign,  are  af* 
isrwaid  to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  it 
night,  one  day  or  othfer,  be  the  case  with  sdl  the  ifiem^ 
bers  of  ^that  ciugtst  assembly :  that  he  did  not  doubt  their 
ki»dsh^,  out  of<r^rd  to  themselves,  would  give  him 
an  eqmteUe  hearing :  and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 


ff  .M^.tor<^.  48M^lie)i*  i  I  liisi  novr  ito  tdkei  niy  li^ver  i(tf 
|pod!cJaiiMHps;^iti(Lcif  4^B{  honktaiabie  houie^  (itelMqii 
%>nttver:;  I^dhali  la]^  down  oiy  life  viiitb;idettKirb  iiloa 
e»is^  favoured  by  my  lake  dear  royad  iriisbeas.*^  rWlml 
I  ^dnskler that  I ahv tobeijudged  by^Uiejoatice^  hoAomi 
aod  T^ucTy  of  mypeer^i  I  shall  4cquieaee^  and-re^^ 
with  gresit  content;  iiK}^  ihylonisy  God's  will  bedoilein 
The  doke  of  Shrewabupy  having  acquiainteRl  the  hoaae 
that  thte- earl  waa  vtsiy  t&octi  indisposed  ^iththe  gratel^ 
be*  wsA  safibed  to  remain  at  his  ov^n  houses  ht  cuaOody 
of  the  black-rod ;  in  his  way  thitbtir  he  was  attended  bf 
agreat moltitude  of  pec^le^ciyihg,  '^High-churchy  Ov^ 
mbnd^  and  Oxford^  for  ev^r !-  Nextxky  he  was  bv6i:^ht 
to  &^  bar,  where  he  received  a  copy  of  the  articles^  and 
waS'  allowed  a  month  to  prep^^  his  answer,  liioogb 
Dr.  Mead  deiclared^  that  if  the  earl  shoidd  be  sent  to 
the  Towerj^  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  it  was  carrkd^ 
en  a  di^ion,  that  he  should  be  conveyed  thither  on  thd 
l6th  day  of  July.  During  the  debate^  the  earl  of  Ah^ 
giesea  observed,  that  these  impeachments  were  disagrte* 
a1}le  to  the  nation ;  and  that,  it  was  tb  bctfeared,  sndb 
violent  nveasuiies  would  make  tb6  sceptre  shake  in  the 
king  s -hands.  This  expression  kindled  the  whole  house 
into  a  flame.  Some  metnbers  cried,  "To  the  Tower!" 
some^  ''To  order!**  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declwed, 
Ibat  if  theiiie  words  had  been  spoken  in  another  place,^he 
would  have  called  the  person  that  spoke  theni  to  an  ao« 
count ;  in  the  meantime^  he  moved  that  the  ndiletord 
should  explain  himself.  Anglesea,  drying  the  resetit^ 
Aient  of  tiiebousd^  was  glad  to  make  an  apology,  whlbh 
was  acoept^^  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  attendied  to  the 
Tower  1^  a  pi'odigious  concourse  of  people^  wbo  did  not 
scruple  to  exclaim  against  his  persecutors*  Tottiu)lB 
were  raijsed  in  Stafl^dshire,  axid  otber  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  against  the  whig  party,  which  had  depressed 
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the'v^rioddi  o£  tfiQ.jcabisrdu  and  etabioiied  Ifaejiiticw; 
The  homt  pf  odminou  preseotod  anaddmt  U^  the  Juag« 
desiring  that  the  laws ;  might .  he  ,  vigorouslj  eseduted 
agaitiat  the  ridters*  They  prepared  the  prodasnatioa 
act^  decreeiiig^  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of 
tmdwe^  unlawiiiUy  assembled,  should  continue  together 
one  hour  after  having  been  required  to  disperse  by  a 
justioe  of  peace  or  other  officer,  and  heard  the.  prod*- 
tnation  against  riots  read  in  public,  they  should  he 
deemedguilty  of  felony,  wiUiout  benefit  of  clergy. 

^  XVIII.  When  the  king,  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  this 
and  some  other  bills,  he  told  both  houses  that  a  rebellion 
was  actually  begun  at  home;  and  that  the  nation. was 
threatened  with  an  invasbn  from  abroad.  He  therefore 
expected  that  the  commons  would  not  leave  the  kingdom 
in  a  ddfenceless  condition,  but  enable  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety. 
Addresses  in  the  usual  style  were  immediately  presented 
by  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  the  commonrcoun- 
dl  and  lieutenancy  of  London,  and  the  two  universities ; 
but  that  of  Oxford  was  received  in  the  most  contemptu- 
ous manner;  and  the  deputies  were  charged  with  disloy- 
alty, on  account  of  a  fray  which  had  happened  between 
some  recruiting  officers  and  the  scholars  of  the  univer- 
dty.  11:ie  addresses  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  London  and  Westminster,,  met 
with  a  much  more  gracious  reception.  The  parliament 
£orthwith  passed  a  bill,  empowering  the  king  to  secum 
suspected  persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act 
in  that  time  of  danger.  A  clause  was  added,  to  a  money 
bill,. offering  the  reward  of  100,000/.  to  such  as  should 
seijse  the  pretender,  dead  en-  alive.  Sir  George  Byng  was 
sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Gmeral  £«:Ie 
repaired  to  his  government  of  Portsmouth :  the  guards 
were  encamped  in  Hyde-park :  lord  Irwin  was  appointed 
governor  of  Hull,  in  the  room  of  brigadier  Sutton,  who^ 
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to^^her  with  lord  Windsor^  the  generals  Ross,  Webb> 
and  Stuart^  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  Orders 
were  given  for  raising  thirteen  regiments  of  dragoons^ 
«id  eight  of  infantry ;  and  the  trained-bands  were  kept 
in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults.  In  the  midst  of  tlie^e 
transactions  the  commons  added  six  articles  to  those  ex^ 
hibited  against  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  by  Mr. 
Walpole.  Bills  being  brought  in  to  summon  him  Md 
the  duke  of  Ormond  to  surrender  themselves  by  the  lOth 
of  September^  or,  in  default  thereof^  to  attaint  them  of 
high-treason,  they  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  commons 
agreed  to  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  which 
being  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  vindication.  He  complained  that  his 
papers  had  been  seized  in  an  unprecedented  manner* 
He  said,  if  he  had,  in  his  letters,  or  discourse,  dropped 
any  unguarded  expressions  against  some  foreign  minisr 
ters,  while  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  accounted 
criminal  by  a  British  house  of  peers:  he  desired  he  m^ht 
be  allowed  a  competent  time  to  answer  the  articles 
brought  against  him,  and  have  duplicates  of  all  the  pa-* 
pei»  which  had  either  been  laid  before  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  or  remained  in  the  hands  of  government,  to  be 
.used  occasionally  in  his  justification.  This  request  was 
vdiemently  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  party, 
until  the  earl  of  Hay  represented,  that,  in  all  civilizol 
nations,  all  courts  of  judicature,  except  the  inquisition, 
allowed  the  persons  arraigned  all  that  was  necessary  for 
their  justification ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers  in  Great 
Britain  ought  not,  in  this  case,  tado  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  honour  and  equity  for  which  they  were  so  justly 
renowned  throughout  all  Europe.  This  observation 
made  an  impression  on  the  house,  which  resolved,  that 
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the  earl  shoold  be  indulged  with  oopies  of  such  papers  as 
he  might  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 

§  XIX.  On  the  3d  day  of  September,  Oxford's  answer 
was  delivered  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  transmitted  it 
to  the  commons.     Mr.  Walpole  having  heard  it  read, 
said,  it  contained  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  suggested  in  some  pamphlets  and  papers  which 
had  been  published  in  vindication  of  the  late  ministry : 
that  it  was  a  false  and  nralicious  libd,  laying  upon  his 
royal  mistress  the  blame  of  all  the  pernicious  measures 
he  had  led  her  into,  against  her  own  honour,  and  the 
good  of  his  oountry  :  thjit  it  was  likewise  a  libel  on  Ae 
proeeecfoigs  of  the  commons,  since  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  those  persons  who  had  already  confessed  their  guy* 
by  flight.     After  some  debate,  the  house  resolved,  that 
the  answer  of  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  prepare  evidence  against  the  impeached 
kifds  ;  and  that  the  committee  should  prepare  a  rqpK- 
eation  to  the  answer.    This  was  accordingly  prepstfed, 
arnd  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Then  the  committee  reported-, 
(hat  Mr.  Prior  had  grossly  prevaricated  on  his  examina- 
(ten,  and  behaved  with  great  contempt  of  their  autlio- 
rily.    The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  viscount  Boling- 
broke  having  omitted  to  surrender  themsdves  within  the 
limited  time)  the  house  of  lords  ordered  the  earl-mar- 
ahal  to  rage  Out  of  the  list  of  peers  their  names  and  ais 
Mortal  bearings.     Inventories  were  tak^i  of  their  per^ 
Mnal  estates;  and  the  duke's  achievement,  as  knight 
of  the  gartea*,  was  taken  down  from  St.  George's  chapei 
at  Windsor.    A  man  of  candour  cannot,  without  an 
emotion  (rf  grief  and  indignatbn,  reflect  upon  the  rdfn 
of  the  noUe  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a  brave, 
generous,  fend  humane  nobleman,  to  whom  no  crime 
^9im  imputed,  but  that  of  having  obeyed  the  commands 
of  his  sovereign.     About  this  period,  the  royal  assent 
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wa6  given  to  an  act  for  encouraging  byalty  in  Scotland. 
By  this  «laW)  the  tenant,  who  conttnned  peaoeabie  while 
hi8  lord  took  arms  in  &vocir  of  the  pretender^  was  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented ;  on  1^ 
other  hand^  it  was  decreed,  that  th^  lands  possessed  by 
amy  perscm  guilty  of  high^treason  should  revert  to  the 
superior  of  whom  they  were  held,  and  be  consolidated 
with  the  si^riority ;  and  that  all  entails  and  settieoients 
of  isstates,  since  tiie  ist  day  of  August,  infavonr  of  chil- 
dren, i^i^h  a  fraudulent  intent  to  avoid  the  punishtnait 
of  the  law  doe  to  the  offence  of  high-treason^  should  be 
noil  and  void.  It  likewise  contained  a  clause  hf  som- 
ffioning  suspected  persons  to  find  bail  for  their  good  be-> 
iiavioar,  >on  pain  of  being  <ienounced  rebeBs.  By  virtue 
of  this  clause^  ail  the  heads  c^  the  Jacobite  dans,  and 
other 'suspected  persons^  were  summoned  to  Edinbuigh; 
und  those  who  did  not  appear  were  declared  rebels. 

§  XX.  By  this  time  tiie  rebellion  was  actually  begun 
in  Scotland.  The  dissensions  occasioned  in  that  country 
by  the  anion  had  never  been  wholly  appesLSed.  Even 
ainoe  the  queen's  death,  addresses  were  prepared  in  dif^ 
£srent  parts  of  Scotland  against  the  union,  ^tch  was 
deemed  a  national  grievance ;  and  the  Jacobites  did  not 
fidl  to  encourage  this  aversion.  Though  their  hopes  of 
dissolving  that  treaty  were  baffled  by  the  industry  afid 
t3lher  arts  c^  the  revolutioners,  who  secured  a  majority 
of  whigs  in  parliament,  they  did  not  lay  aside  their  de- 
signs of  attempting  something  of  consequence  in  favour 
of  the  pretender;  but  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  malecontents  of  England,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  ^iven,  by  apprehension,  hard  us^,  and  resent- 
tnent,  into  a  syiitem  of  politics,  which  otherwise  they 
wocrfd  not  have  espoused.  The  tories  finding  tliem- 
selveSs  totally  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govem- 
ment  and  legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  and 
fiiry  of  a  faction  which  they  despised,  began  to  wish  in 
earnest  for  a  revolution.     Some  of  them  held  private 
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consultatioDS,  and  communicated  with  the  Jacobites^ 
who  xx)nveyed  their  sentiments  to  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  with  such  exaggerations  as  were  dictated  by 
their  own  eagerness  and  extravagance.    They  assured 
the  pretender  that  the  nation  was  wholly  disaffected  to 
the  new  government;  and,  indeed,  the  clamours,  tu* 
mults,  and  conversation  of  the  people  in  general,  coun* 
tenanced  this  assertion.    They  promised  to  take  armf 
without  farther  delay  in  his  favour ;  and  engaged  ta 
the  tories  should  join  him  at  his  first  landing  in  Great 
Britain.    They  therefore  besought  him  to  come  over 
with  all  possible  expedition,  declaring  that  his  appear^ 
ance  would  produce  an  immediate  revolution.    The  che* 
valier  resolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  £ivourable 
di^sition.    He  had  recourse  to  the  French  king,  who 
had  always  been  the  refuge  of  his  family^    Lewis  fa-* 
Youred  him  in  secret ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  late  en** 
gagements  with  England^  cherished  the  ambition  of 
raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain*     He  supplied 
bim  privately  with  sums  of  money,  to  prepare  a  small 
armament  in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  was  equipped  in 
the  name  of  Depine  d'Anicaut ;  and,  without  all  doubt^ 
his  design  was  to  assist  him  more  effectually,  in  pror 
portion  as  the  English  should  manifest  their  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart.    The  duke  of  Ormond  and  loni 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  retired  to  France,  finding  thern-* 
selves  condemned  unheard,  and  attainted,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  chevalier,  and  corresponded  with  the  tories 
of  England. 

§  XXI.  All  these  intrigues  and  machinations  were 
discovered  and  communicated  to  the  court  of  Londoa 
by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  then  resided  as  English  ambas^i* 
sador  at  Paris.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  unquestioned 
honour  and  integrity,  generous,  humane,  discerning,  and 
resolute.  He  had  signalized  himself  by  his  valour,  in^ 
trepidity,  and  other  military  talents,  during  the  war  in 
ihe  Netherlands  ;^  and  he  now  acted  in  another  sphere^ 
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with  uncommon  vigour,  vigilance,  and  address.  He 
detected  the  chevalier's  scheme  while  it  was  yet  in  em- 
bryo, and  gave  such  early  notice  of  it,  as  enabled  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  take  effectual  measures  for  de- 
feating the  design.  All  the  pretender's  interest  in  France 
expired  with  Lewis  XIV.  that  ostentatious  tyrant,  who 
had,  for  above  half  a  century,  sacrificed  the  repose  of 
Christendom  to  his  insatiate  vanity  and  ambition.  At 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom  devolved  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  adopted  a  new  system  of  politics,  and  had 
already  entered  into  engagements  with  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Instead  of  assisting  the  pretender,  he  amused 
his  agents  with  mysterious  and  equivocal  expressions, 
Calculated  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition.  Ne« 
vertheless,  the  more  violent  part  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Great  Britain  believed  he  was  at  bottom  a  friend  to  their 
cause,  and  depended  upon  him  for  succour.  They  even 
extorted  from  him  a  sum  of  money  by  dint  of  importu- 
nities, and  some  arms  :  but  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked^ 
and  the  cargo  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

^  XXII.  The  partisans  of  the  pretender  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  earl  of  Mar 
repaired  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  held  consultations 
with  the  marquisses  of  Huntley  and  TuUibardine,  the 
earls  of  Marischal  and  Southesk,  the  generals  Hamilton 
and  Gordon,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobite  clans.  Then 
he  assembled  three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals,  pro- 
claimed the  pretender  at  Castletown,  and  set  up  his 
standard  at  Brae-Mar,  on  the  6th  day  of  September* 
By  this  time,  the  earls  of  Home,  Wintoun,  and  Kin- 
noul,  lord  Deskford,  and  Lockhart  of  Carhwath,  with 
other  persons,  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  present 
government,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  major-general  Whetham  marched  with 
the  regular  troops  which  were  in  that  kingdom  to  secure 
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the  bridge  Bk,  Stirling.  Before  these  preteatioQ^  wete 
taken,  two  vessels  had  arrived  at  Arbroath  from  Havre^ 
^th  arms^  ammunition^  and  a  great  nsimber  of  officers, 
who  assured  the  earl  of  Mar,  that  the  pretender  would 
SOOT  be  with  them  in  person.  The  death  of  LewK 
XIV.  struck  a  general  damp  upon  their  spirits ;  but  th^ 
bid  their  account  with  being  joined  by  a  powerful  body 
in  England.  The  earl  of  Mar,  by  ktters  and  messages, 
pressed  the  chevalier  to  come  over  without  farther  delay. 
He,  in  the  meantime,  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  pretender  s  forces,  and  published  a  decfaiH 
)tit]on,  exhorting  the  people  to  take  arms  for  their  laiwr 
ia\  sovereign*  This  was  followed  by  a  shrewd  manifesto, 
explaining  the  national  grievances,  and  assuring  the  peo- 
ple of  redress.  Some  of  his  partisans  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but  were  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  aiad  aetivity  of  c(donel  Stuart,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  that  fortress.  The  duke  of  Atgyle  set  otrt 
lor  Scotland,  as  commander->in-ehief  of  the  forces  m 
North  Britain :  the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  saii  in  the 
Queenborough  ship  of  war  for  the  north,  where  he  pro* 
posed  to  raise  his  vassals  for  the  service  of  government ; 
and  many  other  Scottish  peers  returned  to  their  owa 
coantry,  in  order  to  signalize  their  loyalty  to  king 
George. 

§  XXIIL  In  England,'  the  practices  of  the  Jacobites 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ministry.  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Paul  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house  for  enlist^ 
ing  men  in  the  service  of  the  pretenden  The  titukr 
"duke  of  Powis  was  committed  to  the  Tower:  lords 
Lansdown  and  Duplin  were  tideen  into  custody  ;  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  aj)prehending  the  earl  of  Jersey. 
The  king  desired  the  consent  of  the  lower  house  to 
seize  and  detain  sir  William  Wyndham,  sir  John  Pack* 
ington,  Mr.  Edward  Harvey  of  Combe,  Mr.  Thomas 
FoTster,  Mr.  John  Anstis,  and  Mr.  Corbet. Kynaston, 
who  were  members  of  the  house,  and  suspected  offovour- 
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hskg  tke  mvwion.  The  oooniBom  uQmimausIy  9gnifd 
to  thip  proposal,  and  preaeided  an  addoess,  signifykig 
tj^ir  approbatum.  Harvey  and  Anstis  vme  immediatdy 
Mcored.  Fcnrster,  with  the  assistance  of  some  popish 
lords^  assembled  a  body  of  men  in  Northumberland: 
sir  John  Packington^  being  e:8:amined  before  the  council, 
waa  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence :  Mr.  Kynaston  ab- 
seooded ;  sir  William  Wyndham  was  seized  at  his  own 
hottae  in  Somersetshire,  by  colonel  Huske  and  a  mea- 
jengeir».  who  secured  his  papers :  he  found  means,  boBth 
eter^  to  eacspe  from  th«m ;  but  afterward  surreodeced 
bioisel^  wd,  baviog  been  examined  at  the  ecmnoil- 
boaud^  was  commitied  to  the  Tower*  His  &ther-]a<-law, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  o&red  to  become  bound  for  his 
appearance ;  and  being  rejected  as  hail,  expressed  his  m- 
sentcneut  so  warmly,  that .  the  king  tliought  ptopet  td 
f^fiiov^  Urn  from  ti^  office  of  master  of  the  horse*  On 
ike  2 1st  day  of  September,  the  king  went  to  the  house 
«0f  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that  wene  ready  for  the  royal 
assent.  Then  the  chancellor  read  his  majesty's  spMcb* 
^qvessing  hia  acknowledgment  and  satisfaction,  in  coit- 
aeqiience  of  the  uncommon  marks  of  their  aiFectioa  he 
Jhad  xeoeived ;  and  the  parliament  adjourned,  tp  the  Gth 
day.  of  October* 

^  XXIV.  The  friencfe  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
«ery  num^ous  in  the  western  counties,  and  b^n  to 
make  preparations  for  an  insurrection.  They  had  .con- 
cealed some  arms  and  artillery  at  Bath,  and  formed  a 
design  to  surprise  Bristol ;  but  they  were  betrayed  and 
discovered  by  the  emissaries  of  the  government,  which 
baiSed  aU  their  schemes^  and  apprehended  every  person 
of  consequence  suspected  of  attachment  to  that  cauaa. 
The  ui»ver$ity  of  Oxford  felt  the  rod  of  power  on  this 
occasion^  Major-general  Pef^r,  with  a  ^trojog  detach^ 
snent  of  dragoons^  took  pQ3sessioa  of  the  city  at  day* 
break,  deckgri^g  he  would  use  miUliMry  execution  oa  aU 
sfandenta  w^  ^hptiid  presume  to  appear  without  the 
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limits  of  their  req)ective  colleges*  He  seized  ten  or 
eleven  persons^  among  whom  was  one  Lloyd,  a  coffee- 
man  ;  and  made  prize  of  some  horses  and  furniture,  be- 
longing to  colonel  Owen  and  other  gentlemen.  With 
this  booty  he  retreated  to  Abingdon :  and  Handasyde's 
regiment  of  foot  was  afterward  quartered  in  Oxford,  to 
overawe  the  university.  The  ministry  found  it  more 
difficult  to  suppress  the  insurgents  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. In  the  month  of  October,  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Forster  took  the  field  with  a  body  of 
horse,  and  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  fi'om  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  pretender  in  Waik- 
.worth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  The  first  design  was 
to  seize  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  they  had  many 
fi-iends ;  but  they  found  the  gates  shut  upon  them,  and 
retired  to  Hexham ;  while  general  Carpenter,  having 
assembled  a  body  of  dragoons,  resolved  to  march  from 
Newcastle,  and  attack  them  before  they  should  be  rein- 
forced. The  rebels  retiring  northward  to  Wooler,  were 
joined  by  two  hundred  Scottish  horse,  under  the  lord 
viscount  Kenmuir,  and  the  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Win-^ 
toun,  who  had  set  up  the  pretender*s  standard  at  Mofia^ 
and  proclaimed  him  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  rebels  thus  reinforced  advanced  to  Kelso,  having 
received  advice  that  they  would  be  joined  by  Mackin- 
losh»  who  had  crossed  the  Forth  with  a  body  of  High^ 
landers. 

§  XXV.  By  this  time  the  earl  of  Mar  was  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men  well  armed.  He  had  secured  the 
pass  of  the  Tay  at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarters  were 
established^  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  fruit- 
ful province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea-coa^  on  that  side  of 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh.  He  selected  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  brigadier  Mackintosh,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  Lothian  side,  ajid  join  the 
Jacobites  in  that  county,  or  such  as  should  take  arms  on 
the  borderS'Of  England.    Boats  .were  assembled  for  this 
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purpose ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  king's  ships  in  the  frith,  to  pre- 
vent the  design,  above  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men 
made  good  their  passage  in  the  night,  and  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Lothian,  having  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea  about 
sixteen  miles  broad,  in  open  boats,  that  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  king^s  cruisers.  Nothing  could  be 
better  concerted,  or  executed  with  more  conduct  and 
courage,  than  was  this  hazardous  enterprise.  They 
amused  the  king's  ships  with  marches  and  counter- 
marches along  the  coast,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  know  where  they  intended  to  embark. 
The  earl  of  M&r,  in  the  meantime,  marched  from  Perth 
to  Dumblaine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  cross  the  Forth 
at  Stirling-bridge ;  but  his  real  design  was  to  divert  the 
duke  of  Argyle  from  attacking  his  detachment,  which 
had  landed  in  Lothian.  So  far  the  scheme  succeeded. 
The  duke,  who  had  assembled  some  troops  in  Lothian, 
returned  to  Stirling  with  the  utmost  expedition,  after 
having  secured  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  Mackintosh  to 
abandon  his  d^ign  on  that  city.  This  partisan  had 
actually  taken  possession  of  Leith,  from  whence  he 
retired  to  Seaton-house,  near  Preston-pans,  which  he 
fortified  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  be  forced 
without  artillery.  Here  he  remained  until  he  received  an 
order  across  the  frith  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  join  lord 
Kenmuir  and  the  English  at  Kelso,  for  which  place  he 
immediately  began  his  march,  and  reached  it  on  the  22d 
day  of  October,  though  a  good  number  of  his  men  had 
deserted  on  the  route. 

§  XXVL  The  lord  Kenmuir,  with  the  earls  of  Win- 
toun,  Nithsdale,  and  Carnwath,  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  Mr.  Forster,  with  the  English  insurgents, 
arriving  at  the  same  time,  a  council  of  war  was  imme- 
diately called.  Wintoun  proposed,  that  they  should 
march  immediately  into  the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  join  geujeral  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  strong 
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body  of  Highlanders  ia  Argytedure»  The  English  in- 
sisted upon  crowing  the  Tweed,  and  attacking  geo^^nl 
Carpenter,  whose  troops  did  not  exceed  mnQ  hundred 
dragoons.  Neither  scheme  was-  executed.  They  to^ 
the  route  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  resohred  to  leave 
Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  into  Engkod  by 
the  western  border.  The  Highlanders  declared  tb^y 
would  not  quit  their  own  country ;  but  were  ready  to 
execute  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Wintoim- 
Means,  however^  were  fbund  to  prevail  upon  one  half 
of  them  to  advance,  while  the  rest  returned  to  the  High- 
lands. At  Brampton,  Forster  opened  his  commissioo 
of  general,  which  had  been  sent  to  hiin  from  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  proclaimed  the  pretender.  They  continued 
their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  shmS*,  assisted  by 
lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  assembled 
the  whole  posse-comitatus  of  Cumberland^  amountiii^ 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  who  di^irsed  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  at  the  approach  of  the  rebeb.  From  Feo* 
rith,  Forster  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  iAa* 
caster  to  Preston>  from  whenoe  Stanhope's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  another  of  militia,  ima^ediately  letired ; 
80  that  he  took  possession  of  the  place  without  regisl- 
ance.  General  Willis  marched  against  the  enemy  with 
six  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  one  battalion 
of  foot,  commanded  by  colonel  Preston.  They  had  ad- 
vaix^ed  to  the  bridge  of  Ribble  before  Forster  received 
intelligence  of  their  approach.  He  forthwith  began  to 
raise  barricadoes,  and  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  de* 
fence.  On  the  12th  day  of  November,  the  town  was 
briskly  attacked  in  two  different  places ;  but  the  king's 
troops  met  with  a  very  warm  reception,  and  were  re^- 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Next  day  general  Car- 
penter arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
of  dragoons ;  and  the  rebels  were  invested  on  all  sides* 
The  Highlanders  declared  they  would  make  a  sally  swe^ 
in  hand,  and  either  cut  theyu*  way  throu^  the  king's 
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i^noo|is,  or  paish  in  the  attempt;  but  tliey  were  over-- 
rtiled.  Forster  sent  colonel  Oxbiirgh  with  a  trumpet  to 
general  Willis,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  He  was  given 
to  understand,  that  tiie  general  would  not  treat  with 
rebels ;  but  in  case  of  their  surrendering  at  discretion, 
fae  woidd  prevent  his  soldiers  from  putting  thera  to  the 
sword,  until  he  should  receive  &rther  orders.  He 
grantee)  them  time  to  consider  till  next  morning,  upon 
their  delivering  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mack  in- 
to^ as  hostages.  When  Forster  submitted,  this  High- 
lander declared  he  could  not  promise  the  Scots  wouM 
smreiider  in  that  manner.  The  general  desired  him  to 
return  to  his  people,  and  he  would  &>rthwith  attack  the 
town,  in  which  case  every  man  of  them  should  be  cut  in 
ineces.  The  Scottish  noblemen  did  not  choose  to  run 
the  risk  ;  and  persuaded  the  Highlanders  to  accept  the 
terms  that  were  offered.  They  accordingly  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard.  All  the 
noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured.  Major  Nairn,  c^ 
t»n  Lockhart,  captain  Shafioe,  and  ensign  Erskine, 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  as  deserters,  and  executed. 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  was 
likewise  condemned  for  the  same  crime,  but  reprieved. 
The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Li- 
verpool; the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were 
sent  to  London,  conveyed  through  the  streets  pinioned 
fike  malefactors,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  to 
Newgate. 

§  XXVn.  The  day  on  which  the  rebels  surrendered 
at  Preston  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  Dumblaine, 
ibught  between  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
who  commandecf  the  pretender'is  forces.  This  nobleman 
had  retreated  to  his  camp  at  Perth,  when  he  understood 
the  duke  was  returned  from  Lothian  to  Stirling.  '  But 
being  now  joined  by  the  northern  clans  under  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  those  of  the  west  commanded  by  gene- 
ral'Gordon,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  service 
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of  Ae  czar  of  Muscovy,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  Forth, 
in  order  to  join  his  southern  friends,  that  they  might 
march  together  into  England. '  With  this  view  he  ad- 
vanced to  Auchterarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  army, 
and  rested  on  the  11th  day  of  November.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intention,  and  being  joined 
by  some  regiments  of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  determined 
to  give  him  batde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ddmblaine. 
On  the  12th  day  of  the  month,  Argyle  passed  the  Forth 
at  Stirling,  and  encamped  with  his  left  at  the  village  of 
Dumblaine,  and  his  right  towards  Sheriffmoor.  The 
earl  of  Mar  advanced  within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and 
remained  till  day-break  in  order  of  battle,  his  army  conr 
sisting  of  nine  thousand  effective  men,  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry  In  the  morning,  the  duke,  understanding  they 
were  in  motion,  drew  up  his  forces,  which  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  on  the  heights  to  the. 
north-east  of  Dumblaine ;  but  he  was  outflanked  both 
on  the  right  and  lefl.  The  clans  that  formed  part  of 
the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  with  Glengaty 
and  Clanronald  at  their  head,  charged  the  left  of  the 
king's  army  sword  in  hand^  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
in  seven  minutes  both  horse  and  foot  were  totally  routed 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  general  Whetham,  who  com- 
manded them,  fled  at  full  gallop  to  Stirling,  where  he 
declared  that  the  royal  army  was  totally  defeated.  In 
the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in 
person  on  the  right,  attacked  the  lefl  of  the  ^nemy,  at 
the  head  of  Stair's  and  Evans's  dragoons,  and  drove 
them  two  miles  before  him,  as  far  asthe  water  of  Allan; 
yet  in  that  space  they  wheeled  about,  and  attempted  to 
rally  ten  times ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  them 
hard,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  their  confusion. 
Brigadier  Wightman  followed,  in  order  to  sustain  him 
with  three  battalions  of  infantry  ;  while  the  victorious 
right  wing  of  the  rebels  having  pursued  Whetham  a 
considerable  way,  returned  to  the  field,  and  formed  iqi 
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the  rear  of  Wightman,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
jnen. .  The  duke  of  Argyle,  returning  from  the  pursuit; 
joined  Wightman,  who  had  faced  about,  and  taken  posk 
3ession  of  some  enclosures  and  mud  walls,  in  expectatioii 
of  being  attacked.     In  this  posture  both  armies  fronted 
each  other  till  the  evening,  when  the  duke  drew  off  to- 
wards Dumblaine,  and  the  rebels  retired  to  Ardoch  with- 
out  mutual  molestation.     Next  day,  the  duke  marching 
back  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  off  the  wounded,  with 
four  pieces  of  cannon  left  by  the  enemy,  and  retreated  to 
Stirling.    Few  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side :  the 
number  of  the  slain  might  be  about  five  hundred  of  each 
army^  and  both  generals  claimed  the  victory.  This  battle 
was  not  so  &tal  to  the  Highlanders  as  the  loss  of  Inver* 
liess^  from  which  sir  John  Mackenzie  was  driven  by 
Simon  Frazer,  lord  Lovat,  who,  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  hitherto  professed,  secured  this  important 
post  for  the  government ;  by  which  means  a  free  com* 
munication  was  opened  with  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
the  earl  of  Sutherland  had  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
vassals.     The  marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  earl  of  Sea-* 
Jforth  were  obliged  to  quit  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  territories,  and  in  a  little  time  sub^ 
aiitted  to  king  George :  a  good  number  of  the  Frazers 
declared  with  their  chief  against  the  pretender:  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  withdrew  from  the  army,  to 
cover  his  own  country ;  and  the  clans,  seeing  no  like* 
Ithocxi  of  another  action,  began  to  disperse,  according 
to  custom. 

§  XXVIII.  The  government  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Scotland.  Six  thou- 
sand men  that  were  claimed  of  the  states-general,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  landed  in  England,  and  began 
their  march  for  fklinburgh :  general  Cadogan  ^set  out 
for  the  same  place,  together  with  brigadier  Petit,  and 
six  other  engineers ;  and  a  train  of  artillery  was  shipped 
^t  the  Tower  for  that  country,  the  duke  of  Argyle  re- 
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solving  to  drive  the  earl  of  Mar  out  of  PerCh,  to  vAAch 
town  he  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  forces^ 
The  pretender  having  been  amused  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  whole  kingdom  of  £ngland  rise  up  as  one  man 
in  his  behalf;  and  the  duke  ofOrmond  having  made  a 
fruitless  voyage  to  the  western  coast^  to  try  liie  dispOM'* 
tion  of  the  people,  he  was  now  oonvinoed  of  the  vanity 
of  his  expectation  in  that  quarter ;  and  as  he  knew  not 
wib$t  other  course  to  take,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his 
person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  his 
affiurs  in  that  kingdom  were  absolutely  de8p^*ate.  From 
Bretagne  he  posted  through  part  of  France  in  dtsgnise, 
and  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk^  hired  for 
that  purpose,  arrived  on  the  22d  day  of  December  at 
Peterhead,  with  six  gentlemen  in  his  retinue,  one  of 
whom  was  the  marquis  of  Tinmouth,  son  to  the  duke 
of  Berwick.  He  passed  through  Aberdeen  incognito'^ 
to  Fetterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  esrls  of  ]\^r 
and  Marischal,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men  of  the  first  quality.  Here  he  was  solemnly  pra^ 
claimed :  his  dedaration,  dated  at  G^nmercy,  was  -priittod 
and  circulate  through  all  the  parts  in  that  neighbour- 
hood; and  he  received  addresses  from  the  epscopai 
clergy,  and  dae  laity  of  that  communion,  in  the  diooeds 
of  Abercfeen.  On  the  5th  day  of  January,  he  mack  h« 
public  entry  into  Dondee ;  and  on  the  7th  arrived  tft 
Scone,  where  he  seemed  determined  to  stay  ontB  <Jie 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  should  be  perf(Mtned.  From 
thence  he  made  an  excursion  to  Perth,  where  he  re- 
viewed his  fi>rces.  Then  he  formed  a  regular  council, 
and  published  six  proclamations;  one  for  a  general 
thanksgiving,  on  account  of  his  safe  arrival ;  another, 
enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  oburdies ; 
a  third,  establishing  the  currency  of  foreign  coins ;  a 
fourth,  summoning  the  meeting  of  the  convention  of 
estates ;  a  fifth,  ordering  all  sensible  men  to  repair  to  Ym 
standard ;  and  a  sixth,  fixing  the  23d  day  of  January  far 
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his  eoronaiioa.  He  made  a  pathetic  speech  in  a  grand 
ooDOcil,  at  iR^ich  aU  the  chiefs  of  his  party  assisted: 
They  determined^  however^  to  abandon  the  enterpride, 
as  the  king's  army  was  veinforced  by  the  Dutdi  auxi^ 
KarieSy  and  they  themselves  were  not  only  redaced  to  a 
smaH  number^  but  likewise  destitute  of  money,  arms, 
aotmmnition,  forage,  a»d  provision ;  for  the  duke  of 
Argyle  had  taken  possession  of  Bumi-island,  md  trans*- 
ported  a  detachment  to  Fife,  so  as  to  cut  <iff'Mar*s 
communication  with  that  fertile  country. 

^  XXIX.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  and  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow,  which  rendered  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  duke,  on  the  29th  of  Ja«> 
noary,  b^an  his  march  to  Dumblaine,  and  next  day 
mached  TuUibardine,  where  he  received  intelligesioe  that 
the  pretender  and  his  forces  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
ntttred  towards  Ikmdee.     He  forthwith  took  possession 
of  Perth  ;  and  then  b^n  hfs  march  to  Aberbrothick, 
m  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    The  chevaHer  de  St.  George, 
being  thus  hotly  pursued,  was  prevxitled  upon  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the  har- 
bour of  Montrose.    He  was  acconrpanied  by  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Melfort,  the  lord  Drummond,  lieutenant- 
.general  Bulkley,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  to  the 
number  of  seventeen.    In  order  to  avoid  the  English 
cruisers,  they  stretched  over  to  Norway,  and  coasting 
along  the  German  and  Dutch  shores,  arrived  in  five 
di^s  at  Graveline.    General  Grordon,  whom  the  pi^- 
te&der  had  left  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  as- 
»8ted  by  the  earl  Marischal,  proceeded  with  them  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  secured  three  vessels  to  sail  north- 
¥Mnd,  and  take  on  board  the  persons  who  intended  to 
Qiake  their  escape  to  the  continent.     Then  they  conti- 
nued their  march  through  Strathspey  and  Strathdown, 
to  the  hills  of  Badenoch,  where  the  common  people  were 
^ietly  dismissed.    This  rdtreat  was  made  with  such 
ipedition,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  activity, 
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Could  never  overtake  their  rear-guard,  which  consisted 
of  a  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  the  earl  MarischaK 
Such  was  the  issue  of  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to 
many  noble  families;  a  rebellion  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  happened,  had  not  the  violent  measures 
of  a  whig  ministry  kindled  such  a  flame  of  discontent  in 
the  nation,  as  encouraged  the  partisans  of  the  pretender 
to  hazard  a  revolt. 

§  XXX*  The  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  met  at 
Dublin  on  the  1 2th  day  of  November,  seemed  even 
more  zealous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  England,  for  the 
present  administration.  They  passed  bills  for  recog- 
nising the  king's  title ;  for  tne  security  of  his  perscm 
and  government ;  for  setting  a  price  on  the  pretenders 
head  ;  and  for  attainting  the  duke  of  Ormond.  They 
granted  the'supplies  without  opposition.  All  those  who 
bad  addressed  the  late  queen  in  favour  of  sir  Constantine 
Phipps,  then  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland,  were  now  brought 
upon  their  knees,  and  censured  as  guilty  of  a  breadi 
of  privilege.  They  desired  the  lords-justices  would 
issue  a  proclamation  against  the  popish  inhabitants  of 
Limerick  and  Galway,  who,  presuming  upon  the  capi- 
tulation signed  by  king  William,  claimed  an  exemption 
from  the  penalties  imposed  upon  other  Papists.  They 
engaged  in  an  association  against  the  pretender,  and  all 
his  abettors.  They  voted  the  earl  of  Anglesea  an  enemy 
to  the  king  and  kingdom,  because  he  advised  the  queen 
to  break  the  army,  and  prorogue  the  late  parliament ; 
and  they  addressed  the  king  to  remove  him  from  Ws 
council  and  service.  The  lords-justices  granted  orders 
for  apprehending  the  earls  of  Antrim  and  Westmeath, 
the  lords  Natterville,  Cahir,  and  Dillon,  as  persons  sus^ 
pected  of  disaffection  to  the  government.  Then  they 
adjourned  the  two  houses. 

§  XXXI.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  English  par- 
liament, which  met  on  the  9th  of  January,  told  them 
he  had  reason  to  believe  the  pretender  was  landed  in 


Scothdd  c  he  congeatulateii  them  an  the  succees  of  his 
rnims  in  suppressing  the  ndbdlion ;  on  the  eonclusbn  i^ 
^e  barrier-treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  states^ 
general,  under  his  guarantee;  on  a  convention  with 
&pBm  that  woukl  deliver  the  trade  of  England  to  that 
kingdom  from  the  new  impositions  and  hardships  to 
which  it  was  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaties. 
He  likewise  gave  them  to  undeistand^  that  a  treaty  fol- 
renewing  all  former  alliances  between  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-^neral  wa^  almost  oonduded ; 
wad  he  assured  the  commons,  he  would  fi^y  give  up 
all  the  estates  that  should  become  fc»^ited  to  the  cf owA 
by  this  rebellion^  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
exbtiordinary  expense  incurred  on  this  occasion  4  The 
commons^  in  Iheir  address  of  thanks^  declared  that  they 
Would  prosecute^  in  the  most  vigorous  etnd  imp^fttal 
manner,  the  authors  of  those  destructive  counsels  which 
bad  drawn  down  such  miseries  upon  the  nation.  Theit 
Resolutions  V9ete  speedy^  and  exactly  conformable  to  this 
declaration*  They  expelled  Mr.  Forster  from  the  house^ 
They  forthwith  impeached  the  eatls  of  Derwentwater^ 
Nithsdale,  Carnwath^andWintoun;  lords  Widdrington; 
K^imuir^  and  Nairn.  These  noblemen  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lordsy  h^ard  the  articles  of 
kttpeadiment  read  on  ehe  lOth  day  of  January^  $md  wet6 
onlered  to  put  in  their  answers  on  the  l6th»  The  im-^ 
fGochmetitd  being  lodged,  the  lower  house  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  for  continuiitig  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  then  they  prepared  another  to  attaintl 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine)  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Lin- 
fitfagow,  and  lord  John  Drummond«  On  the  2 1st  day 
ct  January,  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for 
contimung  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act* 
He  told  the  parliament  that  the  pretender  Was  actually 
in  Scotland  heading  the  rebdlion,  and  assuming  the  style 
and  title  of  king  of  these  realms: ;  he-  demanded  of  the 
commons  such  supply  as  might  discourse  any  foreign 
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power  fi^m  assisting  the  rebels.  On  Thursday  the  igth 
day  of  January,  all  the  impeached  lords  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  articles  exhibited  against  them,  except  the  earl  of 
Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a  longer  time,  on  various 
pretences.  The  rest  received  sentence  of  death,  on  the 
9th  day  of  February,  in  the  court  erected  in  Westminster* 
hall,  where  the  lord-chancellor  Cowper  presided  as  lord 
high-steward  on  that  occasion.  The  countess  of  Niths- 
dale  and  lady  Nairn  threw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet, 
as  he  passed  through  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  and 
implored  his  mercy  on  behalf  of  their  husbands ;  but 
their  tears  and  entreaties  produced  no  effect.  The 
council  resolved  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed, 
and  orders  were  given  for  that  purpose  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
^  XXXIL  The  countess  of  Derwentwater,  with  her 
sister,  accompanied  by  the  dutchesses  of  Clev^sland  and 
Bolton,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  first  distinction, 
was  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  St.  Alban's 
into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  she  invoked  his  mar- 
jesty's  clemency  for  her  unfortunate  consort.  She  after- 
ward repaired  to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  peers,  at- 
tended by  the  ladies  of  the  other  condemned  lords,  and 
above  twenty  others  of  the  same  quality,  and  begged  the 
intercession  of  the  house ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  petition.  Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  commons  rejected  their  suit.  In 
the  upper  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond  delivered  a  pe- 
tition from  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  whom  he  was 
nearly  related,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  him- 
self should  oppose  his  solicitation.  The  earl  of  Derby 
expressed  some  compassion  for  the  numerous  family  of 
lord  Nairn.  Petitions  from  the  rest  were  presented  by 
other  lords,  moved  with  pity  and  humanity.  Lord 
Tbwnshend  and  others  vehemently  opposed  their  being, 
read.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence 
might  be  granted;  the  house  absented  to  his  opinion;. 
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and  agreed  to  an  address,  praying  his  majesty  v^ould  re^ 
prieve  such  of  the  condemned  lords  as  should  seem  to 
deserve  his  mercy.  To  this  petition  the  king  answered, 
that  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  he  would  do  what 
he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  safety  of  his  people.  The  earl  of  Nottingham, 
president  of  the  council,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Ayles- 
bury, chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  his  son  lord 
Finch,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  his  kinsman  lord 
Guernsey,  master  of  the  jewel  office,  were  altogether 
dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service.  Orders  were  dis- 
patched for  executing  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and 
Nithsdale,  and  the  viscount  Kenmuir,  immediately;  the 
others  were  respited  to  the  7  th  day  of  March.  Niths- 
dale made  his  escape  in  woman's  apparel,  furnished  and 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  own  mother.'  On  the  24th  day 
of  February,  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded 
on- Tower-hill.  The  former  was  an  amiable  youth, 
brave,  open,  generous,  hospitable,  and  humane.  His  fate 
drew  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  was  a  great  misfor- 
tunq^to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  bread 
to  multitudes  of  people  whom  he  employed  on  his  estate: 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  rejoiced  in  his 
bounty.  Kenmuir  was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  calm,  sen- 
sible, resolute,  and  resigned.  He  was  a  devout  member 
of  the  English  church,  but  the  other  died  in  the  faith  of 
cRome;  both  adhered  to  their  political  principles.**  On 
the  1 5th  day  of  March,  Wintoun  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  being  convicted,  received  sentence  of  death. 

§'  XXXIII.  When  the  king  passed  the  land-tax  bill, 
which  was  ushered  in  with  a  very  extraordinary  preamble, 
he  informed  both  houses  of  the  pretender*s  flight  from 
.Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  commission  for 
trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
when  biHs  of  high-treason  were  found  against  Mr.  Fors- 
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ter,  Mackintosh^  and  twwty  of  their  aonfadei»te&  F6rs» 
ter  escaped  from  Newgate^  and  reaehed  the  continent  in 
safety ;  the  rest  pleaded  i)ot  guilty,  and  were  indulged 
with  time  to  prepare  for  their  trials.  The  judges  ap* 
pointed  to  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool^  found  a  consider-^ 
able  number  guilty  of  high-treason.  Two^nd-^twaitjir 
were  executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester;  about  a  thou<r 
sand  prisoners  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  peti* 
tioned  for  transportaticHi.  Pitts,  the  keeper  of  Newgate^ 
being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forster's  escape, 
was  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted. 
Notwithstanding  this  prosecution^  which  ought  to  hzv^ 
redoubled  the  vigilance  of  the  jailors,  brigadier  MadLin* 
tosh,  and  several  other  prisoners^  broke  from  Newgate, 
after  having  mastered  the  keq)er  and  turnkey,  and  dia* 
armed  the  sentinel.  The  court  proceeded  with  the 
trials  of  those  that  remained^  and  a  g^eat  number  were 
found  guilty ;  four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  aiui 
quartered,  at  Tyburn :  and  among  these  was  one  Wilr 
liam  Paul,  a  clergyman,  who,  in  hia  last  speech,  professed 
himself  a  true  and  sincere  member  of  the  ckuit^  of 
England,  but  not  of  the  revolution  schismattcal  church, 
whose  bishops  had  abandoned  the  king,  and  shamefulljr 
given  up  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  by  submitting  to  the 
unlawful,  invalid,  lay-deprivations  authorised  by  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

§  XXXIV.  Though  the  rebellion  was  extingui^ed^ 
the  flame  of  national  dissatisfaction  stiU  continued  to 
rage :  the  severities  exercised  against  the  rebels  increased 
the  general  discontent ;  for  now  the  danger  was  blown 
over,  their  humane  pa^ions  began  to  prevail.  The.  cou- 
rage and  fortitude  with  which  the  condemned  persom 
encountered  the  pains  of  death,  in  its  most  dreadful 
form,  prepossessed  many  spectators  in  &vour  of  the 
cause  by  which  those  unhaf^y  victims  were  aninoated. 
In  a  word,  persecution,  as  usual,  extendi  the  hi^resy. 
The  ministry,  perceiving  this  universal 
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asid  dtmOmg  the  revolution  of  a  tiem  pairlmfnaot^  Vfhkk 
might  wreat  the  pdWer  from  their  fectidn,  amd  retort 
upon  them  the  violeric^  of  their  owid  measures,  formed 
»  resolution  equally  odious  axid  e^etiml  to  esta* 
Uidh  their  admini^rMioOi  Thds  wai^  Ho  other  tbra  a 
seheme  to  repedl  the  triennial  actj  and^  by  a  new  law,  to 
extend  thcf  teitri  of  |)arliaiAaeliti^  to  sev^n  years.  On  the 
10th  day  of  Aprils  tlie  dt>ke  of  Devonshire  represeilted) 
kl  the  house  of  lords^  Ihat  trienn^l  dections  $erved  to 
keep  lip  partjr  dtviaions ;  to  raise  and  foment  feud&  m 
privaAe  familieft ;  to  prddtiee  ruinous  expenses^  and  give 
occasibn  to*  the  cabak  amd  intri^efr  of  foreign  princes  : 
that  it  became  the  wisdonfv  of  auch  an  august  asaeuablyk 
to  apply  ptbper  ntmedies  to  an  evil  that  might  be  attended 
vr ith  the  meat  dangetouts  oonsequenoeB^  especially  in  the 
liresent  teiiiper  ofdfieiMtion,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
atiU  remained!  imeoiM|uer6d«  He  therefore  proposed  a 
l»ll:  for  enlarging  the  ecnitinuainee  of  parliaments.  He 
vmi  seeonded  l^  the  terls  of  Dorset  and  Rookingham^ 
the  dirke  of  Argyle^  loM  Towilshend^  and  the  other 
efaisfs  of  that  party  .^  Tb6  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
dark  of  Nottk^ham,  Ahm^Atm^  and  Paulet^  They  oh- 
dervedy  thai  frequient  parliaments  \ire^e  req^ed  by  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  kii^om^  adeertftiaed  in 
tiatt  pfactioe  of  maiiy  ages :  that  the  cnembers  oi  the 
loiter  house  were  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  nation>  for 
a  certain  temi  of  years,  at  t!he  Expiration  of  which  they 
coulld  be  iKSr  kMager  represeirtatives  of  the  people^  who, 
by  the  |»rH^ment's  protracting  its  olvn  authority,  would 
be  deprived  6f  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  against 
fircise  who,  tbtougb  ignorance  of  corruption,  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  in  them :  that  the  reasons  in  &vour  of 
•Uch  a<  bill*  ware  weak  and  frivolous :  thaty  with  respect 
toi  fa»eign  alliances,  iko  prince  of  state  could  reasonably 
4c^«md  upon  a  people  to  defend  tfheir  liberties  and  inte« 
rests,  who  should  be  thought  to  have  given  up  so  great 
k pbrti aTthfir  &j0tt \  mm  #ould  it befnilident  vk  them  to 
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vn^  for  a  change  in  that  constitution  under  which  Ea** 
rope  had  of  late  been  so  powerfully  supported ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  into  any 
engagements  with  Great  Britain,  when  informed  by  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  that  the  popish  faction  was  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  government ; 
they  would  apprehend  that  the  administration  was  so 
weak  as  to  want  so  extraordinary  a  provision  for  its 
safety ;  that  the  gentlemen  of  Britain  were  not  to  be 
trusted ;  and  that  the  good  affections  of  the  people  were 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  house  of  commons. 
They  affirmed  that  this  bill,  far  from  preventing  the  ex** 
pense  of  elections,  would  rather  increase  it,  and  enoou* 
rage  every  species  of  corruption  ;  for  the  value  of  a  seat 
would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a  par- 
liament, and  the  purchase  would  rise  accordingly :  that 
a  long  parliament  would  yield  a  greater  temptation,  as 
well  as  a  better  opportunity  to  a  vicious  ministry  to  cor- 
rupt the  members,  than  they  could  possibly  have  when 
the  parliaments  were  short  and  frequent :  that  the  same 
reasons  urged  for  passing  the  bill  to  continue  this  parlia-» 
ment  for  seven  years  would  be  -at  least  as  strong,  and, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  might  be  made  much 
stronger  before  the  end  of  that  term,  for  continuing, 
and  even  perpetuating,  their  legislative  power,  to  the 
absolute  subversion  of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm. 
These  arguments  served  only  to  form  a  decent  debate, 
after  which  the  bill  for  septennial  parliaments  passed  by 
a  great  majority  ;  though  twenty  peers  entered  a  pro- 
test. It  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the  lower  house, 
where  many  strong  objections  were  stated  to  no  purpose. 
They  were  represented  as  the  effects  of  party  spleen  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  great  spring  of  action  on  both 
sides.  The  question  for  the  bill  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative;  and  in  a  little  time  it  received  the  royal 
sanction. 

§  XXXV.  The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  and 
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aH  the  suspected  persons  of  consequenoe  detained  in 
safe  custody,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  German  do 
minions^  where  he  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  the 
quarter  of  Sweden.     Charles  XII.  was  extremely  ex- 
asperated against  the  elector  of  Hanover,  for  having 
entered  into  the  confederacy  against  him  in  his  absence, 
particularly  for  his  having  purchased  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  which  constituted  part  of  his  do- 
minions  ;  and  he  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  against 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.     It. was  with  a  view  to  avert 
tiiis  danger,  or  prepare  against  it,  that  the  king  now  de- 
termined upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.     But,  as  he 
was  restricted  from  leaving  his  British  dominions,  by 
the  act  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the  crown,  this 
clause  was  repealed  in  a  new  bill  that  passed  through 
fcoth  houses  without  the  least  difficulty.     On  the  26th 
day  of  June,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech 
upon  the  usual  topics,  in  which,  however,  he  observed, 
that  the  numerous  instances  of  mercy  he  had  shewn, 
served  only  to  encourage  the  faction  of  the  pretender, 
whose  partisans  acted  with  such  insolence  and  folly,  as 
if  they  intended  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were 
not  to.  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  methods.     He  intimated 
his  purpose  of  visiting  his  dominions  in  Grermany ;  and 
gave  them   to  understand,    that  he  had  constituted 
his  beloved  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence.     About  this  period  general 
Macartney^  who  had  returned  to  England  at  the  ac- 
cession of  king  George,  presented  himself  to  trial  for 
the  murdei:  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.    The  deposition 
of  colonel  Hamilton  was  contradicted  by  two  park- 
keepers  :    the  general  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  gratified  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment.     The  king's  brother,  prince 
Bmest,  bishop  of  Osnabruck,  was  created  duke  of  York  . 
and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster.   The  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
Ws  brother  the  earl  of  Hay,  to  whom  his  majesty  owed,  in 
a  great  .measure,  his  peaceable  accession  to  the  throne,  as 
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well  W^  titq-exliaction  of  the  rebdlion  in  Seatiaad,  were 
iKiw  diamissed  from  all  their  employments.  Gener4 
Carpenter  saeceeded  the  duke  in  the  chirf  cotmnaod  of 
tl»  forces  in  Nort;h  Britain,  and  in  the  goveraraent  of 
Port*M^0n ;  and  the  duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed 
lord-register  of  Scotkuad  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Hay* 
^XXXVI.  On  the  7th  day  of  July,  the  king  emn 
barked  at  Gravesend,  landed  on  the  9th  in  HoHaiidj 
tjbot^h  which  he  passed  incognito  to  Hanoveri,  and 
fixMn  thence  set  out  for  Pyrmont,  His  aim  was  td  scht 
cure  his  German  dominions  from  the  Swede,  and  Greafe 
Britain  from  the  pretender.  These  two  prinoes  ba4 
idready  begun  to  form  a  des^,  in  conjunction,  rf  k^ 
vading  his  kic^om.  He  knew  the  duke  of  Orie«m 
was  resdved  to  ascend  the  throi^  of  France,  in  ease  th^ 
young  kii^,  who  was  a  sickly  child,  should  die  witb^ot 
male  issue.  The  regent  was  not  igncnrant  that  Ph^p  ol 
Spain  would  powerfully  contest  that  succession,  nofe* 
^itbstandudg  his  renundation ;  and  he  waa  glad  of  an 
QPfXMrtunity  to  strei^then  his  interest  by  an  alliance  with 
the  madritime  powera  of  England  and  Holluidu  The 
Imi^  9^  England  sounded  ^m  on  this  subject,  and 
found  him  eager  to  engage  in  such  an  association.  The 
n^otiation  was  carried  on  by  general  Cadogan  for  Ei^ 
land,  th^  abb6  du  Bois  fidr  Fk:ance,  and  tine  pensioi^nry 
Heinsius  for  tl^  states-general.  The  regait  readily 
complied  with  all  their  demand3.  He  ei^ged  that  the 
pretender  shouU  immedi&teiy  depart  from  Avignon  ta 
tbe  o^her  side  of  the  Alps,,  and  never  return  to  Lprraiise^ 
cMf  IfVance,  on  any  prelesice  whatsoever :  that  no  re- 
bellious subj^ts  of  Gve&k  Britaia  should  he  allowed  to 
reside  in  th^  kingdom;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
with  rcsfiect  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  dio«ld  be 
fidly  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Im  Britannic  ma* 
jesty.  The  treaty  oxitained-a  motoal  guarantee  of  alt 
the  plac^  possessed  by  the  contracting  powers ;  of  the 
Protestaiit  succesmon  on  the  tbrone  of  Engbm^  as  wdl 
a^f  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  eirown  ^ 


and  A  ddfensii^  alUaaoe,  atipubttng  the  pfOftortum  i£ 
fibips  aitd  forods  to  be  farnishfid  to  that  power  wbjeb 
ahould  be  disturbed  at  home,  or  iavaded  £roin  daroad. 
The  Ei^liah  people  marmured  at  this  treaty.  Th^ 
9aid  an  unneoessary  umbrage  was  given  to  Spain,  wkh 
wtuch  the  nation  had  great  commercial  connexiona ;  aod 
Ihat^  on  pretence  of  an  inTasio&>  a  body  of  foreign  troops 
i9^ht  be  introduced  to  enslave  the  kingdom. 

^  2QQCVIL  His  m^esty  was  not  so  successful  in  hii 
endcsaivours  to  appease  die  king  of  Sweden,  who  refused  to 
fisten  to  any  overtures  until  Bremen  and  Verden  should 
be  restored.  These  the  elector  of  Hanover  resolved  to 
keep  as  a  &tr  purchase ;  and  he  ^igaged  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemies  of  Charles^  for  the  maintenance  o(  th^ 
scquiattioii.  Meanvriule^  his  rupture  with  Sweden  waa 
extremely  pr^udidal  to  the  commerce  of  EnglaiK)^  and 
had  wd}  nigh  entailed  upon  the  kii^dom  another  inva- 
8100^  much  more  fbnnidaUe  than  that  which  had  so  lately 
niscarried.  The.  ministers  of  Sweden  resident  at  London^ 
Faris^  and  the  Hague,  maintained  a  correspondenoe  with 
the  disaifi^Gted  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was 
Sbtmed  for  the  Swedish  kill's  landing  on  this  island  with 
s  considerable  body  of  forces,  where  he  should  be  joined 
by  the  malecontents  of  the  united  kmgdom.  Charles 
relished  the  enterprise,  which  flattered  his  ambition  and 
flsvenge :  nor  was  it  disagreeaUe  to  the  C2ar  of  Muscovy, 
who  reaented  the  elector^s  offibr  of  joining  the  Swede 
a|;ainst  the  Russians,,  provided  he  wouU  ratify  the  cession 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  King  George  having  receWed 
intimatioias  of  these  intrigues^  returned  to  England  to^* 
wards  die  end  of  January ;  and  ordered  s  detadbment  of 
foot^guards  to  secure  count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish  mt^ 
hister,^  with  all  his  papers;.  At  the  same  time,  sir  Jacob 
Bahcks  and  Mr.  Charles  Cassar  were  apprehended.  The 
dkher  foreign  ministers  took  the  alarm,  and  remon- 
strated to  the  ministry  upon  thie  outrage  committed 
against  the  law  of  nations.  The  two.  secretaries^  Stani^ 
hope  and  Methuen,  wrote  cimuhr  letters  to  thna,  as- 
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9ming  them  that/  in  a  day  or  two,    they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  that  induced  the  king,  to 
take  such  an  extraordinary  step.    They  were  generally 
satisfied  with  this  intimation ;  but  tfte  marquis  de  Mon- 
teleone,  ambassador  from  Spain^  expressed  his  concern, 
tliat  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  without  arresting  the  person  of  a  publk; 
minister,  and  seizing  all  his  papers,  which  Were  the 
sacred  repositories  of  his  master's  secrets .:  he  observed, 
that  in  whatever  manner  these  two  facts  might  seem  to 
be  understood,  they  very  sensibly  wounded  the  law  of 
nations.      About  the  same   time    baron    Gortz,    the 
Swedish  residentiary  in  Holland,  was  seized  with  his 
papers  at  Arnheim,  at  the  desire  of  king  George,  com- 
municated to  the  States  by  Mr.  Leathes,  his  minister  at 
the  Hague.     The  baron  owned  he  had  projected  the  m^ 
vasion,  a  design  that  was  justified  by  the  conduct  of 
king  George,  who  had  joined  the  princes  in  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  Sweden,  without  having  received 
the  least  provocation  ;  who  had  assisted  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  subduing  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  and  then  purchased  them  of  the  usurper ;  and  who 
had,  in  the  course  of  this  very  summer,  sent  a  strongs 
squadron  of  ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  joined  the 
Danes  and  Russians  against  the  Swedish  fleet. 
'  §  XXXVIII.  When  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met 
on  the  20th  day  of  February,  the  king  informed  them  of 
the  triple  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  France  andHol* 
fend.  He  mentioned  the  projected  invasion;  told  them  he 
had  given  orders  for  laying  before  them  copies  of  the  let^ 
ters  which  had  passed  between  the  Swedish  ministers,  on 
that  subj^t ;  and  he  demanded  of  the  commons  sudi. 
supplies  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  defence  of* 
the  kingdom.      By  those  papers  it  appeared  that  the 
scheme  projected  by  baron  Gortz  was  very  plausible,  and 
even  ripe  for  execution;  which,  however,  was  postponed 
-*-*Hl  thearmy  should  be  reduced,and  theDutch  auxUiariea 
%ck  to  their  own  country.    The  letters  being  read 
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io  parliament^  both  houses  presented  addresses,  in  whidi 
they  extolled  the  king's  prudence  in  establishing  such 
conventions  with  foreign  potentates  as  might  repair  the 
gross  defects,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  they  termed  a  treache- 
rous.and  dishonourable  peace ;  and  they  expressed  their 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  malice  and  ingratitude  of 
those  who  had  encouraged  an  invasion  of  their  country'. 
He  likewise  received  an  address  of  the  same  kind  from 
the  convention;  another  from  the  dissenting  ministers ;  a 
third  from  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  but  Oxford  was 
not  so  lavish  of  her  compliments.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  that  university,  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  address  to  the  king,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  his  majesty's  safe  return, 
and -the  favour  lately  shewn  to  the  university,  in  omit- 
ting, at  their  request,  the  ceremony  of  burning  in  effigy 
the  devil,  the  pope,  the  pretender,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  earl  of  Mar,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's 
accession.  Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  observed, 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  long  suppressed  :  that  there 
would  be  no  end  of  addresses,  should  one  be  presented 
every  time  his  majesty  returned  from  his  German  do- 
minions ;  that  the  late  favour  they  had  received  was 
overbalanced  by  a  whole  regiment  now  quartered  upon 
them  ^  and  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  addressing  a 
king  upon  his  return  from  his  German  dominions.  The 
university  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
little  regard  paid  to  their  remonstrances,  touching  a  riot 
raised  in  that  city  by  the  soldiers  there  quartered,  on 
pretence  that  the  anniversary  of  the  prince's  birthday, 
had. not  been  celebrated  with  the  usual  rejoicings.  Affi* 
davits  had  been  sent  up  to  the  council,  which  seemed  to 
£ivour  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  When  the  house 
of  lords  deliberated  upon  the  mutiny  bill,  by  which  the 
soldiers  were  exempted  from  arrests  for  debts,  complaint 
was  made  of  their  licentious  behaviouf  at  Oxford ;  and 
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d  motion  WM  made  that  tii^  abouli  ihquire  kfto  the 
tiot  The  lords  presented  an  addre^  to  fhe  kingi  de- 
string  that  the  papers  relating  to  that  affair  might  be 
laid  before  the  house.  These  being  perused^  were  foond 
to  be  reeriminationa  between,  the  ObLOniana  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  A  warm  debate  ensued^  diBrh^ 
vnhieh  the  earl  of  Abingdon  oflnsired  a  petitioQ  froai  thi 
vice-chanedlor  of  the  umverstty^  the  mayor  and  nnigis^ 
trails  of  Oxford,  praying  to  be  heani.  One  of  the 
court  members  observing  that  it  would  be  irr^ptilar  M 
receive  a  petition  while  the  house  was  in  a  grand  tom« 
outtee^  a  BKrtion  was  made,  that  the  chakman  sfacaaU 
leave  the  chair ;  but  this  being  carried  in  the  negativer^ 
the  debate  was  resumed,  and  tiie  nxajori^  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions :  diat  the  heads  of  the  universityv 
and  mayor  of  the  city,  ne^ected  to  make  pubfic  rer- 
joicinga  on  the  prince's  birthday:  that  the  0fiioer6 
having  met  to  celebrate  that  day,,  the  house  in  whidi 
th^  had  assembled  was  assaulted^  and  the  windows  \rere 
broken  by  the  rabble :  tliat  this  assault  was  the  be- 
ginning and  occasion  of  the  riots  that  ensued*  That  the 
^eondttct  of  the  major  seemed  well  justified  by  the  affip- 
davits  produced  on  his  part :  that  the  printing  and  pnl^ 
Itshing  the  depositions,  upon  which  tlie  complaiiito  rc^ 
lating  to  the  riots  at  Oxfi>rd  were  founded^  whie  that 
matter  was  under  the  examination  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  the  comicil,  before  th^  had  tibie  tO'  oome 
to  any  resolution  toodiing  the  same,  was  in?egaftar,  db^ 
respectful  to  his  royal  highness^  and  tendmg  to  sedition/ 
An  inquiry  cf  this  ns^re;,^  so  managed,  ^  not  madi 
redomid  to  the  honour  of  such  an  augwt  assembly. 

^  XXXIX.  The  commons  passed  a.  bili^  prohibiting 
all  commerce  with  Sweden,  a  ta-anch  of  trade  which  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Idie  Englasb  merchants;. 
1%^  voted  ten  thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year : 
gr^ed  about  a  nuUion  for  the  maintenance  of  guards 
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pmnaam^  md  limd-fioroes ;  and  pessed  tiie  hiil  rdatire 
to  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  house  likewise  voted 
24,000/.  for  the  payment  of  four  battalions  of  Munster, 
and  two  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  the  king  had  taken  into 
his  service,  to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  might  he^  duiv 
bag  the  rebellion,  drawn  fiom  the  garrisons  of  the  states* 
general  to  the  assistance  of  England.  This  vote,  how-* 
ever,  was  not  carried  without  a  viotoat  debate.  The 
demand  was  inveighed  against  as  an  imposition,  seeing 
no  troq>s  had  ever  served.  A  motion  was  made  lor  an 
address,  desiring  that  the  instructions  of  those  who  con* 
duded  the  treaties  might  he  laid  before  the  house ;  but 
this  was  overruled  by  the  majority*^  The  supplies  were 
raised  by  a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
a  malt-tax.  What  the  commons  had  given  was  not  suf*- 
iident  for  the  expense  of  the  year :  therefore  Mr.  Secret 
taty  Stanhope  brought  a  message  from  his  majesty,  de^ 
manding  an  extraordinary  supply,  that  he  might  be  llie 
better  enabled  to  secure  his  khigdoms  against  the  dai^r 
with  which  Hiey  were  thret^ened  from  Sweden ;  and  he 
moved  that  a  supply  should  he  granted  to  his  majesty 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Shippen  observed,  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  the  king  was  as  little  acquainted  with 
thQ  parliamentary  proceedinga  as  with  the  language  of 
the  country :  that  the  message  was  unparliamentary  and 
imprecedented ;  and,  in  his  opinion^  penned  by  some 
foreign  minister :  he  said  he  had  been  elken  told  that  his 
majesty  had  retrieved  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
nation  ;  a  truth  which  appeared  in  the  ilourishisig  coni* 
dition  of  trade  ;  hot  that  the  supply  demanded  seemed  to 
be  inconsi^ent  with  the  glorious  advantages  which  his 

«  Tiii9  j^u  was  rendetf 4  fuaosA  hy  a  Qompiote  mtoiy  wliicb  prine? 
Eagene  obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradio  npon  the  Danabo.  Tho 
battle  was  foug^ht  on  the  5th  day  of  Angast.  The  imperial  array  did  not 
exceed  sixty  thousand  men » that  of  the  infidels  amemited  to  one  hundred 
Mv)  ^ty  ^usandy  oommanded  hy  the  grand  wier,  who  was  mortal^ 
wounded  in  the  engagement.  The  infidels  were  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  tents,  artillery,  and  baggage ;  so  that  the  victors  ob- 
Ipned  an  trnpuiasn  booty. 
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majesty  had  obtained  for  the  people.  He  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hungerford,  who  declar^,  that,  for  his  part,  he 
could  not  understand  what  occasion  there' was  for  new  al^ 
liances ;  much  less  that  they  should  be  purchased  with 
money.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  nation  so 
lately  the  terror  of  France  and  Spain,  should  now  seem 
to  fear  so  inconsiderable  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Boscawen, 
sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and  others ;  but  some  of  the 
whigs  spoke  against  it ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was 
silent.  The  speaker,  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  tellers 
of  the  exchequer,  opposed  this  unparfiamentary  way  of 
demanding  the  supply :  the  former  proposed  that  partxif 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  money  applied 
towards  the  making  good  such  new  engagements  as 
were  deemed  necessary.  After  several  successive  de- 
bates, the  resolution  for  a  supply  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  four  voices. 

§  XL.  The  ministry  was  now  divided  within  itselE 
Lord  Townshend  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Sunder* 
land :  aod  he  was  now  likewise  dismissed  from  the  place 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  re- 
signed his  posts  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  :  his  example  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Pulteney,  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Methuen, 
secretary  of  state.  When  the  affair  of  the  supply  was 
resumed  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Stanhope  made 
a  motion  for  granting  !250,000/.  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Pulteney  observed,  that,  having  resigned  his  place,  he 
might  now  act  with  the  freedom  becoming  an  English- 
man ;  he  declared  against  the  manner  of  granting  the 
supply,  as  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented.  He  said 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  any  Englishman  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  send  such  a  message;  but  he  doiibted 
not  the  resolution  of  a  British  parliament  would  mak6 
a  German  minister   tremble.     Mr*  Stanhope  having 
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bamngu^  the  house  in  vindication  of  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Smith  answered  ev^y  article  of  his  speech :  he  affirmed, 
that  if  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  rela- 
tion to  affairs  abroad  was  to  be  made  from  a  comparison 
of  their  conduct  at  home,  they  would  not  appear  altoge- 
ther so  feultless  as  they  were  represented.    ^*  Was  it 
not  a  mistake  (said  he),  not  to  preserve  the  peace  at 
home,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
universal  applause  and  joyful  acclamations  of  all  his  sub-^ 
jects  ?    Was  it  not  a  mistake,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellipn,  not  to  issue  a  proclamation,  to  offer  par* 
don  to  such  as  should  return  home  peaceably,  according 
to  the  custom  on  former  occasions  of  the  same  nature  ? 
Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  principal  authors 
of  it,  to  keep  up  animosities,  and  drive  people  to  despair, 
by  not  passing  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  keeping  so  many 
persons  under  hard  and  tedious  confinement,  and  by 
granting  pardons  to  some,  without  leaving  them  any 
njeans  to  subsist  ?  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  not  to  trust  a  vote 
of  parliament  for  making  good  such  engagements  as  his 
majesty  should  think  proper  to  enter  into ;  and,  instead 
of  that,  to  insist  on  the  granting  this  supply  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner?   Is  it  not  a  mistake,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  create  divisions,  and  render  some  of  the 
king's  best  friends  suspected  and  obnoxious  ?     Is  it  not 
a  mistake,  in  short,  to  form  parties  and  cabals,  in  order 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  occasional  confdr-^ 
mity?"     A  great  number  of  members  had  agreed  to 
this  measure  in  private,  though,  at  this  period,  it  was 
not  brought  into  the  house  of  commons.     After  a  long 
debate  the  sum  was  granted.     These  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  Britain's  being  wedded  to  the  interests  of  the 
continent.    The  elector  of  Hanover  quarrelled  with  the 
king  of  Sweden ;  and  England  was  not  only  deprived  of 
a  necessary  branch  of  commerce,  but  even  obliged,  to 
support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    The  mv^ 
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iBBtry  now  andenvent  a  new  revolutbn.  HhB  earl  of 
Smiderland  and  Mr.  Addison  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state:  Mr.  Stanhqie  became  first  oommission^  of  the 
treasary,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

^  XLI.  On  the  6th  day  of  May,  the  king^  going  to 
the  house  of  peers,  gave  the  parliament  to  understand, 
that  the  fleet  under  sir  George  Byng,  which  had  sailed 
to  the  Baltic  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Swedes,  was 
m£Ay  arrived  in  the  Sound.  He  said  he  had  given  or^- 
ders  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  ten  thousand  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  directions  to  prepare  an  act  of  indemnity » 
He  desired  they  would  take  proper  measures  for  re^ 
dndng  the  public  debts  with  a  just  regard  to  parliament 
taiy  credit ;  and  that  they  would  go  throng  the  public 
business  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  unanimity.  Some 
prepress  had  already  been  made  in  deliberations  upon  the 
debt  of  the  nation,  which  was  comprehended  under  the 
two  heads  of  redeemable  and  irredeemable  encumbrances. 
The  first  had  been  contracted  with  a  redeemable  interest; 
and  these  the  public  had  a  right  to  discharge ;  the  others 
eonststed  of  long  and  short  annuities  granted  for  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years,  which  could  not  be  al^ 
tered  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors.  Mr^ 
Robert  Walpole  had  prcgected  a  scheme  ibr  lessemng 
the  interest,  and  paying  the  capital  cf  those  debts,  be^ 
fore  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  exchequer.  He  pro^ 
posed,  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  redeemable  fiuids^  and  offer  an  alternative  to  the  pr€H 
prietors  of  annuities*  His  plan  was  approve  ^  but,  when 
be  resigned  his  places,  the  ministers  made  some  small 
alteratione  in  it,  which  fomished  him  with  a  preteiice  for 
of^osing  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  some  warm  altercation  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appeared  they  bad 
made  a  practice  of  sellifig  places  anfid  reversions.  Mr. 
Hungerford,  standing  np,  said  he  was  sorry  t&  see  tw^ 
sud)  great  men  running  fovil  of  one  another ;  that,how^' 
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ever^  thejr  oi^ht  to  be  looked  upon  as  patriots  and  fa- 
thers of  their  country  ;  and,  since  they  had  by  mischance 
discovered  their  nakedness,  the  other  members  ought^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  east,  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  them,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
shameful  condition.  Mr.  Boscawen  moved,  that  the 
house  would  lay  their  commands  *  upon  them,  that  no 
farther  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  had  passed.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Methuen :  the  house  approved 
of  the  motion ;  and  the  speaker  took  their  word  and 
honour  that  they  should  not  prosecute  their  resentment 
The  money  corporations  having  agreed  to  provide  cash 
for  such  creditors  as  should  be  willing  to  receive  their 
principal,  the  house  came  to  certain  resolutions,  on  which 
were  fopnded  the  three  bills  that  passed  into  lnws,  under 
the  names  of  ^'  The  South-sea  act,  the  Bank  act,  and 
the  General  Fund  act."  The  original  stock  of  the 
South-sea  company  did  not  exceed  9,471,325/.;  but 
the  funds  granted  being  sufEcient  to  answer  the  interest 
of  ten  millions  at  six  per  cent.,  the  company  made  up 
that  sum  to  the  government,  for  which  they  received 
600,000/.  yearly,  and  8000/.  a  year  for  management. 
By  this  act,  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  receive 
{^00,000/.  and  the  SOOO/.  for  management.  It  was  en« 
acted,  that  the  company  should  continue  a  corporation 
until  the  redemption  of  their  annuity,  towards  which 
not  less  than  a  million  should  be  paid  at  a  time.  They 
wsace  likewise  required  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding 
two  millions,  towards  discharging  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  on  the  four  lottery  funds  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  queen  Anne.  By  the  bank  act,  the  go-; 
vernors  and  company  declared  themselves  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  annuity  of  88,75 1/.  7^.  lO^d.  or  the  principal  of 
1^775,027/.  17^.  lOjrf.  in  lieu  of  the  present  annuity, ^ 
aodounting  to  106,50l7.  I3s.  5d.  They  likewiise  de*, 
($^(eA  themselves  willing  to  discharge,  and  deliver  up  tOj 
be  cancalled,  as  many  exchequer-bills  as  amounted  to. 
VOL.  ir.  *  « 
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two  fmllioiis,  and  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  100,000/. 
btiifog  after  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  redeemable  after 
one  year's  notice  ;  to  circulate  the  remaining  exchequ»^ 
biHs  at  three  per  cent,  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was 
enteted,  that  the  former  allowincies  ehoald  be  continued 
'  to  Christmas,  and  then  the  bank  should  have  for  circu^ 
feting the^^,56l, 033/. remaining  exchequer-bills^  anan^ 
huity  of  76,830/.  15^.  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  cent,  till  re- 
keemod,  over  and  above  the  one  penny  a  day  for  interest; 
By  the '  same  act  the  bank  was  required  to  advance  •  a 
Mm  not  eseceeding  ^,500,000/.  towards  dischai^ing  the 
national-  debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition'  that  they  should 
have  SL  per  cent,  for  as  much  as  they  might  advance^ 
ned^emable  by  parliament.  The  general  fund  act  re^ 
tktA  several  acts  of  parhament,  for  establishing  the  four 
lotteries*  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  late  queen^ 
ktid  steted  the  annual  pKxluce  €^  the  several  funds^ 
amounting  in  all  to  7^9849/i  6s.  lOd.  one  fifth.  This 
Was  the  general  fund;  the  deficiency  of  which  was  to 
kf6  made  good  annually^  out  of  the  first  aids  granted  by 
parliament.  For  the  regular  payment  of  all  such  an- 
nuities'as  should  bemade  payable  by  this  act>  it  was  en-^ 
acted,  that  all  the  duties  and  revenues  mentioned  tlierem 
shoidd  continue  for  ever,  with  the  proviso,  howeveri 
lAiat  the  revenues  rendered  by  this  act  perpetual^  shooM 
be  subjeot  to  redemption.  This  act  contained  a  claose 
by  which  the  sinking  fund  was  established^  The  te^ 
duction  of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  producing  a-  surpfasfir 
or  excess  upon  the  appropriated  funds,  it  was  enacted; 
t^ifal  aill  the  monies  arising,  from  time  to  time/  as  well  Ibr 
the  surplus^  by  virtue  of  the  a^*;  for  redeeming  th^  finids 
of  the  bdnk  and  of  the  South-sea  company,  as  also  -far 
the  surplus  of  the  duties  and  revalues  by  this  aot^^ip^ 
proprial^'  to  ^make  good  the  general  fund,  should,  he 
qipropnated  and' employed  for  the  discharging  the  piM*^ 
oipal  ^nd  interest  of  such  national  debt  as  was  iiKmn^d* 
before  the ^5th'of  December  of  the  preceding  yetfry  in* 
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stieh  manner  as  shoulc}  be  directed  and  appointed  by  any 
future  act  of  parliament,  to  be  discharge^  Pjut  of  th^ 
same,  and  for  none  other  use,  ii^teqt,  of  purpc^  )V^^k 
soever.  ,  ■     .. 

.  §  XLtL  The  earl  of  Oxford,  wno  had  no|y  remajned 
almost  two  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  house  of  lpr(k>,pniy\ngthathi^in[if[ris^/ 
ment  might  not  be  indefinite,  ^gme  of  the  tpry  lordg 
affirmed  that  the  impeachment  was  destroyed  and  de- 
faermineid  by  the  prorogation  of  pprliamerjt^  VljI^J^;  H}7 
persed^d  the  whole  proceedings  :  but  the  contrary  was 
voted  by  a  considerable  majofity.,.  The  i 3th  day.  pf 
Jane  was  fixed  for  the  tri^l;  and  the  house  of  cqmmon^ 
made  acquainted  with  this  determinatipn*  The  coni- 
mons  apfpointed  a  cpmmi^ee  to  inqpire.intothe  state  9/^ 
the  earrs  impeachment ;  and,,  in  consequence  of  their 
report^  sent  a  ;nessage  to  the  lords,  deipanding  longef 
^ipie  to  prepare  for  trial,  Accordingly,  the  day.  wa^ 
prolonged,  to  the  24  th  of  June ;;;  and  the  comipop^  ap- 
pointed  the  committee,  with  four  other  members,  to  bg 
Eianafi^ers  for  making  gpod  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
At  the  appointed  tjme,  thp  peers  repaired  tp  thje  court  ip 
Westminster- hall,  wher§lord  Powper  presida^^  as  lord;* 
steward.,  .  The.  commoas;  w^re  a^sqipt^led  as  a  qommitle^ 
q£  the^who^e  house:  the  king,:  thg,r§st  of  theirojal  ^- 
inilyp  andthe  jfpreign  ministers,  assistgd^at  the  solenyjj^: 
the  cprl  of  Oxfofji  was  bfought.fropi  the  Tower:  the 
frticl^  of  imp?achn[>ent,  were  read,  with  his  answers,^ 
a^d  ,the  replica.tion  of  the  cp<nn?ons.  Sii;  Jqseph  Jekyll 
fitaqcjiing  up  to  make  good  tlie  first  article,  lord  Harcourt 
s'^nified  to  tl^eir  lordships  t^at  he  had  a  motion  to  niake, 
an4  thiey  adjojirned  to^  theif  own  hpi^se.  There  he  re- 
{iresented5  that  agre^t  d^al  of  tjpie  wpujdhe  unneqessa- 
rily  OQnsumed  iri.gpipg, through.  fiJl  the  articles  of  t^ 
impcti^meni:  that  if  the  Q<wJiUQns,  would  majce  goodl 
the  twQ  articles  for  hi^-tr$«gou,  th^  earl  of  Oxfpifd 
would  .forfeit  both  Jife  a^id  ie^t^te,  a^d^tbje^^  WpW  >e.aij 

z2 
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end  of  the  matter ;  whereas^  to  proceed  on  the  method 
proposed  by  the  commons  would  draw  the  trial  on  to  a 
prodigious  length.  He  therefore  moved,  that  the  com- 
mons might  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  until  judg- 
ment should  be  first  given  upon'the  articles  of  high-trea- 
son. He  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Anglesey  and 
Nottingham,  the  lord  Trevor,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  both  parties ;  and  though  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  the  lords  Coninsby  and  Parker,  the  motion 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  It  produced  a  dispute 
between  the  two  houses.  The  commons,  at  a  confe- 
rence, delivered  a  paper,  containing  their  reasons  for  as- 
serting it  as  their  undoubted  right  to  impeach  a  peer, 
either  for  treason,  or  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ; 
or,  should  they  see  occasion,  to  mix  both  in  the  same 
accusation.  The  house  of  lords  insisted  on  their  former 
resolution  ;  and,  in  another  conference,  delivered  a  pa- 
per; wherein  they  asserted  it  to  be  a  right  inherent  in 
every  court  of  justice,  to  order  and  direct  such  methods 
of  proceedings  as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  observed  in  all. 
causes  that  fall  under  its  cognizance.  The  commons 
demanded  a  free  conference,  which  was  refused.  The 
dispute  grew  more  and  more  warm.  The  lords  sent  a 
message  to  the  lower  house,  importing,  that  they  in- 
tended presently  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford.  The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this  intima- 
tion ;  but  adjourned  to  the  3d  day  of  July.  The  lords, 
repairing  to  Westminster-hall,  took  their  places,  ordered 
the  earl  to  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  made  proclama- 
tion for  his  accusers  to  appear.  Having  waited  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  adjourned  to  their  own  house,  where, 
after  some  debate,  the  earl  was  acquitted  upon  a  divi- 
sion ;  then  returning  to  the  hall,  they  voted  that  he 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  Oxford  owed  hia  safety  to  the 
dissensions  among  the  ministers,  and  to  the  late  chaqge 
in  the  administratioii.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
delivered  from  the  persecution  of  Walpole ;  and  num- 
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bered  among  his  friends  the  dukes  of  DevQi:9hjre  and 
Ar^le,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Hay,  add  lord 
Toivnshend.  The  commons^  in  order  to  expi-fss  their 
sense  of  his  demerit,  presented  an  addr^s  to  the  king, 
desiring  he  might  be  extepted  out  of  the  iiltei}ded  act  c^ 
grace.  The  king  promised  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  forbade  the  earl  to  Bpjpes^ 
at  court.  On  the  1 5th  day  of  July  the  earl,  of  Sunder^- 
land  delivered,  in  the  house  of  peers, .  the  act  of  grace, 
which  passed  through  both  houses  with  great  expedition. 
From  this  indulgence  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Oxforc^ 
Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore ; 
Crisp,  Nodes,  Obryan,  Redmame  the  printer,  and 
Thompson ;  as  also  the  assassinators  in  Newgate,  and 
the  clan  of  Macgregor  in  Scotland.  By  virtue  of  this 
act,  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  the  lords  Widdrington  and 
Nairn,  were  immediately  discharged ;  together  with  all 
the  gentlemen  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  and 
those  that  were  confined  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  other  prisons  of  the 
kingdom.  The  act  of  grace  being  prepared  for  the 
royal  assent,  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  peers  on  the 
15  th  day  of  July,  and  having  given  his  sanction  to  all  the 
bills  that  were  ready,  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  on 
the  usual  topics. 

§  XLIIL  The  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turned 
ciiiefly  upon  two  performances  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop 
of  Bangor.  One  was  entitled,  **  A  Preservative  against 
the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Nonjurors:"  the 
other  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king,  under  the 
title  of,  "  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.*'  An 
answer  to  this  discourse  was  published  by  Dr.  Snape, 
master  of  Eton-college,  and  the  convocation  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  bishop's  two  performances. 
They  drew  up  a  representation,  in  which  the  Preserva- 
tive and  the  sermon  were  censured,  as  tending  to  sub- 
vert all  government  and  discipline  in  the  church  of 
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Christ ;'  to  rfediice  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  anfarcHy  and 
COrifuMon ;  to  impogn  atid  impeach  the  royal  sftipretMcy 
itt  causes  ecclesiastical/ and  the  autiiority  of  f  he  le^isla- 
ttiitj  to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion  by  dvil 
saftbtibns.  The  government  thought  proper  to  put  a 
sifep  to  thesef  proceedings  by  a  prorogation,  which  how- 
evifer  inflani^  the  controversy.  A  great  niHrtber  of 
pens  Wiere  drawn  against  the  bishop,  but  hid  chief  anta- 
gonists were  Dr.  Snape  arid  Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  the 
king  removed  from  the  office  of  his  chaplains ;  and  the 
convocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  and  do  busi- 
ness since  that  period. 


^  CHAP.  II. 

•    •        •  « 

%  I.  Difference  between  kidg  George  and  tb6  czar  of  Muscovy^  It. 
The  kiiigy>f'Sw^deb  is^  tilled  ftt  Fredenckatad^r^  III.  NegotiotiQdi 

.  Ibr  1^  quacbniple  alliance— §  I Y.  Proceedings  in  parliament  — §  V.  James 
Shepherd  executed  for  a  design  against  the  king's  life.  Parliament 
prorogued— §  VI.  Nature  of  the  quadruple  aflianec^^  Vil.  Admiral 

-  %«9salhi  to  the  Medilonraneau-T^  YIII.  Hfe  destroys  theSpftuMi 
fleet  off  Gape  Passaro — §  IX.  Kcmonstraoces  of  the  Spanish  ministry 
—  §  X.  Disputes  in  parliament  touching  the  admirars  attiacking  the 
SpauUh  fle^t--^  XI.  Aci  fbr  atfeogtbeniag  the  Protestant  interest 
— §  XII.  War  declared  against  Spain— §  XIII.  Conspiracy  agaimt 
the  regent  of  France — §  XIV.-  Intended  invasion  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
tnond — §  XV.  Three  hundred  Spaniards  land  and  are  taken  in  Scot> 

'  fciAd**^XVJ.  Accoant  Of  the  peerage  bfU— ^XVII.  €ount  Morei 
lumunea  the  commaod'of  -  the  imperial  army  in  Sicily — §  XVIII.  Ac* 
iivity  of  admiral  Byng— §  XIX.  The  Spanish  troops  evacuate  Sicily 
— §  XX.  Philip  obliged  to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance— §XXr. 

-  Bill  fir  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland  nym  the  crown  of  Great 
!Britasn-*-§  X^II.  South-sea  act— §  XXIII.  Cbarten^  granted  to  the 
Koyal  and  London  Assurance  Offices — §  XXIV.  Treaty  of  alliance 
with  Sweden-^  XXV,  The  prince  of  Hesse  elected  king  of  Sweden 
w^XXVI.  Effects  of  the  Soatb-^a  scheme-^  XXVII.  The  bnMe 
breaks — §  XXVIII.  A  secret  oommittea  appointed  by  the  bouse  of 
commons — §XXIX.  Inquiry  carried  on  by  both  bouses— §  XXX. 
B^h  of  earl  6ta*iihope  "and  Mr.  Craggs,  botb  secretaries  of  state 

' — §  XXXIi  The  estates  of  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  ooo»papy 
.     are  confiscated — §  XXXII.  Proceedings  of  the  commons  with  respect 
to  the  stock  of  the  Soutb-sea  company. 


^  l«  IXifiiNG  these  trani^^ons,  Ih^  nfjgptiatioQs  i^C^h^ 
nevtb  were  continued  against  the  kii^  of  Swed^i;  v^9 
had  penetrated  iatc  Norway^  and  advanced  towardft 
Chrifitianstadt^  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  Th^  czM 
iMd  sent  fiverand'tiwenty  thousand  Russian^  to  assist.tb^ 
adKeS'in  the  reductioai  of  Wisoiar,  which  \)q  intended*  tg 
bestow  upon  his*  niece,  lately  married  to  tfae  duke  jof 
Mepkle9burgh*Schwerin :  but»  before  his  troops  arriv^d^ 
tfae<ptace  h^  surxf  nderedi  and  the  Russians  weris  jp^| 
admitted  into  the  garrison  i  a  circiuqstfincaewhiqh^nt 
creased  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  th^  Jung 
<^  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  a^yrcK 
ject  for  making  a  descent  upon  Schonen^  and  actually 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied  fleet;  though 
he  was  not  at  all  pleas^  to  see  .sir  John  Norns  in  the 
Baltic,  because  he  had  formed  designs  against  Denmark, 
which  he  knew  the  English  squadron  would  protect.  He 
suddenly  desisted  from  the  expedition  against  Schopea, 
on  pretence  that  the  season  was  4oo  far  .advanced »  and 
the  king  of  Denmark  published  a  .mani&sto,  remon«- 
0trating' against  his  conduct  on  this  occasiour  By  this 
lime  baron  Gortz  had  planned  a  pacification  between  hia 
master  and  the  czar,  who.was  discontented  with  all  his 
German  allies,  because  they  opposed  his  having  any 
footing  in  the  empire*  •  ^l^^  monarch  arrived  at  Am* 
£terdam  in  December,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
czarina ;  and  he  actually  resided  at  the  Hague  when 
king  Greorge  passed  through  it^  in  returning  to  his  Bri<- 
tish  dominions :  but^he  declined  an  interview  with  •  the 
king  of  England.  When  Gylleuburg's  leiterswere 
^Uished  in  London,  some  passages  seemed  to  favour 
.4he  siipposUion  of  the  czar's  being  privy  to  the  cqpspi^ 
rac^.  His  minister  at  the  English  court .  presented  a 
Jong  memorial,  complaining  that  the  king  had  caused  to 
hei  printed,  the .  malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies. 
He  denied  his  having  the  least  concern  in  the  design  of 
(he  Swedish  king.    He  charged  the  court  of  England 
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with  having  p4vately  treated  of  a  sepiunte  peace  wkh 
Charles,  and  even  with  having  promised  to  assist  him 
against  the  czar,  on  condition  that  he  would  reltnqut^ 
his  pretensions  to  Bremen  and  Verden.  Nevertheless* 
he  expressed  an  inclination  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
good  understanding,  and  to  engage  in  vigor6us  measured 
for  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  common  ^emyJ 
The  memorial  was  answered  by  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  assured  the  czar  he  should  have  reason  to  be 
fully  satisfied,  if  he  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  tx> 
their  mutual  good  understanding,  in  other  words,  with-^ 
draw  the  Russian  troops  from  the  empire.  Notwith^ 
standing  these  professions,  the  two  monarchs  were  never, 
perfectly  reconciled. 

§  II.  The  czar  made  an  excursion  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  regent,  at  whose  earnest  desire  he  promised  to  recall 
his  troops  from  Mecklenburgh.  At  his  return  to  Am* 
sterdam,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  Gortz,  who,  as 
well  as  Gyllenburg,  had  been  set  at  liberty.  Gortz  un- 
dertook to  adjust  all  difference  between  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  within  three  months ;  and  Peter  engaged 
to  suspend  all  operations  against  Sweden,  until  that  term 
should  be  expired.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Abo,  be- 
tween the  Swedish  and  Russian  ministers;  but  the  con- 
ferences were  afterward  removed  to  Aland.  By  this 
convention,  the  czar  obliged  himself  to  assist  Charles  in 
the  conquest  of  Norway ;  and  they  promised  to  unite 
all  their  forces  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  should 
he  presume  to  interpose.  Both  were  incensed  against 
that  prince  ;  and  one  part  of  their  design  was  to  raise 
the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  Baron  Gort* 
set  out  from  Aland  for  Frederickstadt  in  Norway,  with 
the  plan  of  peace :  but,  before  he  arrived,  Charles  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  town,  as  he  visited  the 
trenches,  on  the  30th  of  November.  Baron  Gortz  was 
immediately  arrested,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
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nobles  of '.Sweden/  whose  hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his 
msolence  of  behavioor.  The*  death  of  Chairles  was  for* 
tcin&te  for  king  George.  Sweden  was  now  obliged  to 
sabtnit ;  while  the  cear,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
elector  of  Hanover^  kept  possession  of  what  they  had 
aoquiised  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
r  ^'UL  Thos  Bremen  aisid  Verden  were  secured  to  the 
house  of  Hanover :  an  acquisition  towards  whidi  the 
Engtish  nation  contributed  by  her  money,  as  well  ^  by 
her  arms;  an  acquisition  made  in  contradiction  to  the 
engdgemente  into  which  England  entered  when  king 
William  became  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  Travendahl ; 
an  acquisition  that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  link 
of  a  political  chain,  t^  which  the  English  nation  was 
dragged  back  into  expensive  connexions  with  the :  con-- 
tinent.  The  king  had  not  yet  received  the  investiture 
of  the  dutchies ;  and,  until  that  should  be  procured^  it 
was  necessary  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  interests  of 
the  emperor.  This  was  another  source  of  misunder- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Prince  Eu** 
gene  gained  another  complete  victory  over  a  prodigious 
army  erf"  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  which  was  surrendered 
to  him  after  the  battle.  The  emperor  had  engaged  in 
this  war  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians^  whom  the  Turks 
had  attacked,  and  driven  from  the  Morea.  The  pope 
considered  it  as  a  religious  war  against  the  infidels ;  and 
obtained  repeated  assurances  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing  against  the  em- 
peror  while  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  laudable  quarrel. 
Phifip  had  even  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  and  galleys  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Venetians.  In  the  course  of  this 
year,  however,  he  equipped  a  strong  armament,  the 
command  of  which  he  bestowed  on  the  marquis  de 
Lede,  who  sailed  from  Barcelona  in  July,  and  land^ 
ing  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia^  which  belonged  to  the  em- 
peror, made  a  conquest  of  th^  whole  island.  At  the 
same  time,  the  king  of  Spain  endeavoured  to  justify 
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these  iproceedthgs  by  a  mumfesto^  iir  which  Ifis'  alkg^ 
<ttet  tte  archduke^  contrary  fib  the  £iith  of  farestacs^'  enw 
eorfraged  and  sup^rtad'the  rebeUion  of  htislstsbjerts  is 
Catalonia/ by  frequent  succours  fixmi  Najdes,  and  other 
{)laces;  and  that  the  great- inquisitor  of  Spun  had  bttc^ 
seized,  though  furnished  with;  a  passport  from  his  hc^ 
oessw  He  promised^  bowev^^  to  protisoidi  it)  firther^ 
and  suspend  all  op^ratbns^  that  the  powers'  of  Ewopt 
Kiigltf  have  time  and  opportiUnity  tooonteivofjwpbdienti 
lor  reeonciling  all  differences,  rand'  seatring  tfae  peao^ 
and  baknoe  of  power  io '  Italy  :''nalyj  he  consented  thai 
this  important  afiair  should  be  left  to  thfirarkat ration  of 
king  George  and  the  states-general.  These  powers  un^ 
dertook  the  office;  Oonferences  were  begmi  betweon 
the  ministers  of  the  emperor)  France,  rEhglaifid,  and 
Holland  ;>  and  these  produced, /in  the  course  of  the  folt 
lowii^  yeaif,  the>  farnons  ^quadruple  aliianoe.:  In  this 
treaty  it  was  stipialated,  th^t  the  emperor  should  re^ 
n€>unce  all  pretensions;  to :  the  erown  of  Spain,  and  ^^ 
change  Sardinia  for  Sieily,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  that 
the  succession  to  the^tdiies  of  Tuscany »  Parma>  a^d 
Placentia^  which  the  <fue^n  of  Spain  blaitned  by  iob^^ 
ritance,  as  princess  of  the  house  of  Farnese,  should  be 
settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  oa$e  Uie  present  possessors 
should  dfe  without  male  issue.  •  Bhilip,  dis^tisfied  ^^Mth 
this  partition,  continued*' to  makef  formidable  prepaniT 
ttons  by  sea  and  land«  The'  king  of  England  aad  tkie 
regent  of  France  interposed  th^  admohiftions  Io^hm 
purpose.  At  lehgth  bis  Brilbannic  majesty  had  k^ecourse 
to  more  substantial  arguments,  and  ordered  a  strong 
squadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  pos^ble  expedition,* 

:  ^;  Tb9  prcteofkr*  wW  resided  at  UrMoQ»  baviag  rf  aei vedr/  intellige^^ 
JQfom  PiirUy  tlmt  there  was  a  di^^igo  fprmed  against  his  life,  pope  Cle,- 
ipent  JC{.  gave  directions,  that  all  foreigners  in  that  neighbourhood,  espe- 
-ciaMy  English, -shoald  be  arrested.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  anitiiig 
M  Bol^i^  yfith^  few  w^eit  foftayreii^  was  seized  ^th  aU,  his  papc^ 
Being  interrogated,  he  said  he  canu;  to  pass  some  time  iq  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  He  was  close  confined  for  a  whole  month  in  fort  Ur- 
bino,  and  bis  attendants  were  sent  to  prison.    Nothing  a)>peaiing  to  joft- 


• :  §  IV4  On  the  3d  day  of  November,  the  prittcess  of 
Wales  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  ceremony  of  whose 
baptism  was  productive  of  a  difference  between '  the 
grandfather  and  the  father.     The  prince  of  Walefe  in- 
tended that  hi^  uncle,  th^  duke  of  York,  should  stand 
godikther.    The  king  ordered  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to 
stand  for  himself.    After  the  ceremony,  the  prince  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  agaihst  this  nobleman  in  very 
warm  t^ms*    The  king  i)txtered  the  prince  to  confine 
liiiiidelf  within  his  own  apartments ;'  and  afterwiard  sig-«^ 
ttified  his  pleasure  that  he^ouM  quit  the  palace  of  StL 
Jame&*si  ►  He  retired  with  the  princess,  to  a  house  be- 
tengirigJtd  the  ^rl  df  Grantham ;  but  the  children  Were 
detained  at  the  palace.     At}  p^rs  and  peeresses,  a^d  all 
jjrfvy-tJOunseUors  and  their  wives,  w^re  given  to  under- 
Sldild^  that  in  case  they  visited  the  jirince  and  jJrincess; 
they  shbuld  have  no*  E^ces^  to  his  majl^^ty  ■$  presjence ; 
and  all  whd  enjoyed  posts  and  places  tmder  both  king 
and  prince,  were  obliged  to  qudt  the  service  of  one  o* 
other,  at  (heir  cation.  When 'the  parliament  met  on  th6 
iaiiSt  day  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  toM  both 
honses,  that  he  had  f-educed  -the  army  to  very  neiar  one 
half  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  session :  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  all  those  who  were  friends  to  thd 
present  happy  establi^ment  might  unanimously  concur 
ifi  sotrief  propeif^  metliod  f6r  the  greater  strengthening 
the  Protiestant  intene^t,  of  which,  as  the  diurch  of  Eiig- 
lahd  was  unquestionably  th^  main  support  and  ^  bulwlarki 
ISO  would  she  reap  the  principal  benefit  of  every  advan- 
tage accruing  from  the  unioifand  mutual  charity  of  al! 

iify  the  suspicion,  he  was  dismissed  with  iinconimoD  civility.  The  king 
^manditig  reparation  tor  this  insult,  the  pope 'wrote  with  bis  own  hand 
lfe  IMer  ta  an  ally  of  Groat  Brttaio,  declaring  ^at  the  legate  of  Belogon 
bad  violenUy  and  unju&Uy,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  holiness,  caused 
\1^e  earl  of  Peterborough  iq  be  seized  upon  suspicions  which  proved  to 
lie  ift  grounded.  The  cardinaf  legate  sent  a  declaration  to  the.  English 
udmiral  in  the  IVf  ctditerraiiean,  that  he  had  asked  for^veness  of  bis  holi- 
ness, and  now  begged  pardon  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  haying  uuad- 
visedly  arresttid  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  on  his  travels. 
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Protestants.  After  the  addresses  of  thanks,  which  were 
couched  in  the  usnal  style,  the  commons  proceeded  to 
take  into  consideration  the  estimates  and  accounts,  in 
or^er  to  settle  the  establishment  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance.  Ten  thousand  men  were  votied  for  the  sea* 
service.  When  the  supply  for  the  array  fell  under  de- 
liberation, a  very  warm  debate  ensued,  upon'  the  num- 
ber of  troops  necessary  to  be  maintained.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  long 
elaborate  harangue^  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand.  They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Craggs* 
secretary  at  war,  and  sir  David  Dalrymple.  Mr:  Ship- 
pen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  said,  the  second  para* 
graph  of  the  king's  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  for  Great  Britain ;  and 
it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  a  stranger 
to  our  language  and  constitution.  Mr.  Lechmere  afr 
firmed  this  was  a  scandalous  invective  against  the  king's 
person  and  government ;  and  moved  that  he  who  ut- 
tered it  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Shif^n. 
refusing  to  retract  or  excuse  what  he  had  said,  was  voted 
to  the  Tower  by  a  great  majority ;  and  the  number  of 
standing  forces  was  fixed  at  sixteen  thousand  three  hun^ 
dred  and  forty-seven  effective  men. 

§  V.  On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin, 
occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  gold,  a  niotion  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  specie.  The 
commons  examined  a  representation  which  had  been 
made  to  the  treasury  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the 
mint,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Caswell  explained  the  nature 
of  a  clandestine  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Harar 
burghers,  in  concert  with  the  Jews  of  England  and  other 
traders,  for  exporting  the  silver  coin  and  importing  gold, 
which,  being  coined  at  the  mint,  yielded  a  proiit  of  fifteen- 
pence  upon  every  guinea.  The  house,  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  desired  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued, 
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forbidding  all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a 
higher  rate  than  one^-and* twenty  shillings  each. .  His 
majesty  complied  with  their  request :  but  people  board- 
ing  up  their  silver,  in  hopes  that  the  price  of  it  would 
be  raised,  or  in  apprehension  that  the  gold  would  be 
lowered  still  farther,  the  two  houses  resolved  that  the 
standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  6(  tlie  kingdom 
diould  not  be  altered  in  finenes8,*weight,  or  denomiQa- 
tion,  and  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  pre*^ 
vent  the  melting  down  of  the  silver  coin.  At  this  pe- 
riod, one  James  Shepherd,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  appren^ 
tice  to  a  coachmaker,  and  an  enthusiast  in  Jacobitism, 
sent  a  letter  to  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  proposing  a 
scheme  for  assassinating  king  George.  He  was  imme- 
diately apprehended,  owned  the  design,  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  at  Tyburn.  This  was  likewise 
the  fate  of  the  marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  noble-p 
man,  brother  to  the  dutchess  of  Shrewsbury.  He  had, 
in  a  transport  of  passion,  killed  his  own  servant;  and 
seemed  indeed  to  be  disordered  in  his  brain.  After  he 
had  received  sentence  of  death,  the  king*s  pardon  was 
eartlestly  solicited  by  his  sister,  the  dutchess,  and  many 
other  persons  of  the  first  distinction:  but  the  common 
people  became  so  clamorous,  that  it  was  thought  dan« 
gerous  to  rescue  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
which  he  accordingly  underwent  in  the  most  ignomi- 
nious  manner.  No  subject  produced  so  much  heat  and 
altercation  in  parliament  during  this  session,  as  did  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  land-fprces,  and  punishing  mutiny 
imd  desertion :  a  bill  which  was  looked  upon/  as.  an  en* 
^oachment  upon  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, inasmuch  as  it  established  martial  law,  which 
wrested  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  cognizance  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed  by  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  the  army :  a  jurisdiction  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  people.  The  dangers  tbtit 
might  accrue  from  such  a  power  were  explained  in  the 
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lower  bouse  by  Mr-  Hotehinson,  Mr.  Hurley,  and  Mr, 
Robert  Walpole,  which  last,  however,  voted  afterwa^rd 
for  the  bill.     In  the  house  of  lords,,  it  was  strenuoi^aly 
opposed  by  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Strafford,  aitd  lord  Har-^ 
court.     Their  objections  were  aaswered;  by  lord  Carte- 
ret.   The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  but  divers 
lords  entered  a  protest     This  afiair  being  di3ci}ssed>.  a 
bill  was  brought  in  fof^  vesting  in  trustees  the  ibri^jbed 
estates  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  sold  for  th^  use  of 
th^  public:  forgiving  relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by.d^^ 
lermining  the  claims,  and  for  the. more  .effiectuai  bring- 
ing into  the  respective  exchequers  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  estates  till  sold.    The  time  of  claimiiig  was  pro- 
longed: the  sum  of  20,000/.  waa.reserved  out  of  the  sale 
of  the  estates  in  Scotland,  for  erectii^  schools,;  wd 
8000/.  for  building  barracks  in  that  kingdom.!'    Xho 
king  having  signified,  by  a  message  to  the  house  ..of 
commons,  that  he  had  lately  received  such  informatism 
from  abroad,  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  9  nav^l  &>rce> 
employed  where  it  should  be  necessary,  would  give 
weight  to  his  endeavours ;  he,  therefore,,  thought  fit,  to 
acquaint  thehousewith  this  circumstance,  not  doubting 
but  that  in  case  he .  should  be  obliged,  at^this.xritical  . 
juncture,  to  e^ooeed  the  number  of  men  granted,  thb 
year  for  the  sea-service,  the  house  would  pixivide  for 
such  exceeding.     The  commons  immediateiy  drew,  up 
tod  presented  an  address,  assuring  his .-  majesty,  that 
they  would  make  good  such  exceedings  of  seamen  as  Jbe 
should  find   necessary  to  preserve  the  traiaquiliity  of 
Europe.     On  the  21st  day  of  March,  the  Jkipg  went  to 
the  house,  of  peers,  and  having ;  passed  thebtUsi  th^t 
wehe  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  oidered  the  pariiament 
to  be  prorogued/  .  .    ,  : 

<  >  Oldmixon.    Annals.    LambertjF.     BofcbtJt^     Htst  Reg.    Tiadst. 
Slale  Trials.    Parliament.    Bolmgbroke.    Lives  of  the  Admirals. 

^  Earl  Cowper,  lord-chancellor,  resigned  the  great  seal,  which  was  at 
first  put  in  commission,  but  afterward '  given  to  lord  Parker,  as  bigli- 
diaodetlor.    Theeari  ofSnndeHand  was  made  president  of  the  conncil^ 
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^  VI.  The  kingof  Spfttn^  by  the  care  and  kidelatigaUe 

diligence  of  his  prime  minister,  cardinal  Alberoni^ 
equipped  a  very  fohniddi)le  annam^nt^  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  set  sail  from  Barodona  towaifdfi 
Italy;  but  the  destination  of  it < was  not  known.  A 
«t»ong  ^oadran  having  been  fitted  out  in  £ogland,.the 
tnarquis  de  Monteleone^-  ambassador  from  Spain^  pre^ 
<9ent^  a  memorial  to  the  British  ministry,  importing, 
^hat  so.  powerful  an  armament  in  time- of  peace  could 
not  but  give-  umbrage  to- the  king  bis  isiastser,  and  alter 
tl^  good  intelligence  that  subsisted  between  the  twd 
crowns.  In  answer  to  this  representation,  the  ministers 
declared,  that  the  king  intended  to  send  ^idmiral  Byng 
With  a  powerful  squadrcHi  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Mes^while,  th/e  nego* 
tiations' between  the  English  and  French  minieterstprOi^ 
duced^he  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  l^ing  George  and 
the  regeS^t-prescribed  a  peace  between^he  emperor^  ikut 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  undertook*  to 
compel  Philip  and  the  Savoyard  to  submit  to  sacb  con*- 
drtionsas-they  had  concerted  with  his  .imperial  majesty^ 
These  powers  were  allowed  only  three- months  to  con* 
sider  the  articles,  and  declare  whether  they  ^wuldi  rejeet 
them,  or  acquiesce  in  the  partition.  Nothing  4rould'be 
more  contradictory •  to  the  true  interest  pf  Great  Btitaia 
than  this  treaty,  which  destroyed  the  balance  in  Italy^  hff 
lowing' such  an  accession  of  power  into- the  hands  *(^' 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  interrupted  the  cornqftevce  with^ 
Spain ;  involved  the  liingdom  in  aji  immediate  war  with 
that  monarchy ;  and  gave  rise  to  all  the  quarrels  and  dis^ 
putes  which  have  arisen^  between  England  and  Sipain '  in 
the'  sequel.  The  states-general  did  not  approve  of  8»oh 
violent  measures,  and  for  some- time  kept  aloof:  bpt^t 
length  they  acceded  to  the  quadruple  ^liance,' which  in-* 
deed  was  no  other  than  a  very  eKpensivfe  compliment  to 

Mid  firit  iXHiiiiiissioner  of  the  treasary. .  XKird.3tanhope.aod  Mr..  OagfS 
were  appoiotjed  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Stanhope  and  lord  Cadocaa 
were  afterward  created  earis. 
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the  emperor,  who  was  ciesirous  of  addiAg  Sicily  to  his 
jother  Italian  dominions. 

^  VIL  The  king  of  England  had  used  somie  endeai- 
vcnirs  to  compromise,  the  difference  l)etweeii  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  l^niab  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
l)on^     Lord  Stanhope  had  been  sent  to  Madrid,  with  a 
plan  of  pacificationt  which  being  rejected  by  Philipy  a^ 
partial  and  iniquitous^  the  king  determined  to  support 
'  his  mediation  by  force  of  arms.   Sir  George  Byng  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  with  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  two  fire-ships,  two  bomb- vessels,  and  ample 
instructions  how  to  act  on  all  emergencies.    He  arrived 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  30th  day  of  the  months  and 
dispatched  his  secretary  to  Cadiz,  with  a  letter  to  colonel 
Stanhope,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid^  desiring  him 
to  inform  his  most  Catholic  majesty  of  the  admiral's  arri* 
yal  in  those  parts,  and  lay  before  him  this  article  of  his 
instructions :  ^^  You  are  to  make  instances  with  both 
parties  to  cease  from  using  any  farther  acts  of  hostility  ; 
but  in  case  the  Spaniards  do  still  insist,  with  their  ships 
of  war  and  forces,  to.  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
other  the  territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  or  to 
land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  can  only  be  with 
a  design  to  invade  .the  emperor's  dominions^  against 
whom  only  they  have  declared  war  by  invading  Sar^ 
dinia;  or,,  if  they  should  endeavour  to  make  them-^ 
selves,  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  must  be 
with  a  dissign  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  which 
case  you  are,  with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and  obstruct 
the  same.     If  it  should  so  hs^pen,  that  at  your  arrival^ 
with  our  fleet  under  your  command,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Spaniards  should  already  have  landed  any 
troops  in  Italy,  in  order  to  invade  the  emperor's  territo^. 
ries,  you  shall  endeavour  amicably  to  dissuade  them  fromr 
perseveritig  in  such  an  attempt^  aqd  ofler.  them,  you^ 
assistance  to  help  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  farther  acts  pf  hostility.     But  in  case 


tboe  ymir  friehdiy  endeavours  should  prove  ineffeotoi!^ 
joa  shtll,  by  keeping  company  with^  or  interdepthig 
dieir  ships  or  convoy ;  or  if  it  be  necessary,  by  openly 
opposing  them»  defend  the  emperor's  territories  frbiA 
any  farther  attempt:"*  When  cardinal  Alberoni  perused 
UKse  instructions,  he  told  colonel  Stanhope,  with  some 
warmth,  that  his  master  iwonld  run  all  hazards,  and  even 
eufier  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  Spain,  rather  than  re- 
call his  troops,  or  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  H^ 
said  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be  lightened  s  and  be 
was  so  well  convinced  that  the  fleet  would  do  their  duty, 
liiat  in  case  of  their  being  attacked  by  admiral  Byng,  he 
should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  success.  Mr.  Stanhope 
presenting  him  with  a  list  of  the  British  squadron,  he 
threw"  it  upon  the  ground  with  great  oniotion.  He  pro^ 
mised,  however,  to  lay  the  admiral's  letter  before  llie 
king,  and  to  let  the  envoy  know  his  majesty's  nescdutkm. 
Such  an  interposition  could  not  but  be  very  provuUng 
to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  had  laid  ius  aocbunt  with 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  for  that  purpose  prepared  an 
armament  whidi  was  altogether  surprising,  considering 
the  late  shattered  condition  of  the  Spanish  afliurs.  But 
he  seems  to  have  put  too  much  confidence  in  the  strength 
<^  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  back  the 
admiral's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it^ 
importing,  that  the  chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  the  king  Iiis  master. 

^  VIII.  The  admiral,  in  pas^ng  by  Gitrahar,  was 
joined  by  vice-admiral  Cornwall,  with  two  ships.  He 
proceeded  to  Minorca,  where  he  rdieved  the  garrison 
of  Port  Mahon.  .  Then  he  sailed  for  N^lesi  where  he 
arrived  on  the  1  st  day  of  August,  and  was  received  as  a 
delfirerer :  for  the  Neapolitans  had  been  under  the  utmost 
terror  of  ail  invasion  from  the  Spaniards.  Sir  George 
fiyng  received  intelligence  from  the  viceroy,  coiamt  Daun, 
who  treated  him  with  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
tespect,  that  the  Spanish  army,  amounting  to  thirty 
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Ihoomtid  men,  ooaimaoded  by  the  marquis  de  L^e^  had 
landed  in  Sicilyt^  reduced  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  were 
then  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  belon^ng  to 
ilhis  last  city :  that  the  Piedmontese  garrison  would  be 
cdiliged  to  surrender,  if  not  speedily  relieved:  that  an 
alliance  was  upon  the  carpet  between .  the  emperor  and 
jthe  king  of  Sicily,  which  last  had  desired  the  assistance 
of  the  imperial  troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into 
cthe  citadel  of  Messina.  The  admiral  immediately  re^ 
solved  to  sail  thither,  and  took  under  his  convoy  a  rein- 
,ft>roement  of  two  thousand  Germans  for  the  citadd,  un* 
.der  the  command  of  general  Wetzel.  He  forthwth 
;Satled  from  Naples,  and  on  the  Qth  day  of  August  was 
in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina.  He  dispatched  his 
own  captain  with  a  polite  message  to  the  marquis  de 
I^le,  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two 
jnondis,  that  the  powers  of  £urope  might  have  time  to 
concert  measures  for  restoring  a  lasting  peace ;  and  de- 
jclaring,  that  should  this  proposal  be  reacted,  he  would, 
m  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  use  aU  his  force  to  pre- 
;veRt  farther  attempts  to  disturb  the  dominions  his  mas- 
.teir  had  engaged  to  defends  The  Spanish  general  an- 
iswered,  that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat,  and  consequently 
.txmld  not  Agree  to  an  armistice,  but  should  obey  his  or* 
jders,  which  directed  him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  master 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from 
the  harbour  of  Messina  on  the  day  before  the  English 
^squadron  appeared.  Admiral  Byng  supposed  they  had 
retired  to  Malta,,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Mes- 
MUiSL,  in  order. to  encourage  and  support  the  garrison  in 
ihe  citadel,  fiut  in  doubling  the  point. of  Faro,  he  de* 
«cried  two  Spanish  scouts,  and  learned  from  the  peoflie 
of  a  felucca  from  the  Calabrian  shore,  that  they  had  seen 
iiom  the  hills  the  Spani^  fleet  lying  to  in  order  of  bat- 
.tie.  The  admiral  immediately  detached  the  German 
.troops  to  Reggio,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war. 
'Then  he  stood,  through  the  Faro  after  the  Spanish  scouts 
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that  bd him  totheir  maia fleet,  which  before  noon  he 
detcmd  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  to  seven-and-bventy 
sail  ki^  and  small,  besides  two  fire-^ips,  four  bmi^b* 
"vessels,  and  aeren  gaUeys.  They  were  commanded«in- 
^Mdi  by  don  Antonio  de  Castanita,  under  whom  .  weife 
the  foiMT  rear-^admirals  Chacon,  Mari,  Guevara,  and  Cam- 
-mock.  At  sight  of  the  Ei^lish  squadron,  they  slood 
away  large,  and  By ng  gave  d^se  all  the  rest  qf  the  day^ 
In  the  morning,  which  was  the  llth  of  August,  rearr 
adibiral  de  Mari,  with  six  ships  of  war,  the  gail6ya,  fire- 
•rilips,  and  bomb-ketches,  separated  from  the  main  Deet, 
and  stood  in  for  the  Sjcilian<shore.  The  English  admi^ 
rai  -detached  captain  Walton  with  five  ships  in  pursuit  of 
them ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged.  He  himsdCoontir 
fiued  to  chase  their  main  fleet ;  and  about  tei)  o  cllDok 
Ihe  battle  began;  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  be  d^raeted 
in ^th^r. councils, and  acted  in  confusion-  They  roadea 
rmrnii^  fight :  yet  the  admirals  behaved  with  coun^ 
and  activity,  in  spite  of  which  they  were  all  taken,; exce^ 
Cammock,  who  made  his  escape  with  three  ships  of  war 
ind  three  frigates.  In  this  ei^agement,  which  hs^ 
pened  off  Gape  Passaro,  captain  Haddock,  of  the  Graf^ 
tool,  mgnaltzed  his  courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
On  the  V84h  the  admiral  received  a  letter  frOm  captain 
Walton,  dated  oiF Syracuse,  intimating  that  he  bad  taken 
ibur  Spanish  ships  of  war,  together  with  a  bomb-ketd), 
imd  •  a  vessel  laden  with  arms :  and  that  he  had  burned 
four  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-diip,  and  a  bomb* vessel.^ 
Had  the  Spaniards  follow^  the  advice  of  rear-admiral 
Cammock,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  sir  QeorgeByng 
would  not  have  obtained  such  an  easy  victory.  That 
officer  proposed  that  they  should  remain  at  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Paradise,  with  their  broadsides  to  the  aea ;  tn^ 
which  case  the  English  admiral  would  l^ve  foimd  it  a 

^  This  kHer  is  ia%ily  deemed  a  curious  spec^nien  of  the  laconio  siyhti 
''  Sir, — We  bave  taken  and  (Jestrpjed  ajl  the  Spanish  ships  and  Tf^ssels 
which  were  npon  the  coa^t ;  the  number  as  per  margin. 

:^M»tti,  &c;  G.  Walton/' 
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yfkrj  ^StlEi<^  taskto^ttidciairair  fortbe<«9Mrt  is.M  1^ 

ttHit  tfie  lin-giest  sb^  oouid  ride  with  b  cAAt  mAxmit; 

n^iKi^s  Ifitther  oat  the^ufrdiite  ftce^so  varioas  «Qdm|Mi, 

that  the  English  ^aoAton  qoiid  mot  torn  <x»e  to  an 

andior^  or  lie  near  them  ia  orda*  of  txifttle  c  "besideB  the 

S|»HikirGl«  might  have  been  i^fbroed  from  the  wtmy^m 

diiore,  which  wcnrid  have  raited  batteries  to  annc^  the 

aBflftilants.    Before  kitig  George  had  received  an  acoraut 

vi  diia  engagement  from  Ihe  admiral,  he  wrote  him  a 

ktter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his  oooduot.  Wheft 

flfr  George's  eldest  son  arrived  in  England^  with  a  cir^ 

ettmatantial  account  of  the  action,  he  was  gractoody  w- 

ee^ed,  and  sent  hack  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  hm 

&ther,:  that  he  might  negotiate  with  the  several  prinoeft 

Imd  states  of  Italy,  as  he  i^homld  see  occasion,    llie  BtA 

Iftewise  carried  the  king's  royal  grant  to  the  offioerfe 

Und  feeadf^n,  of  all  the  prices  tiiey  had  taken  from  the 

fl^niards.    Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  SpanMl 

army  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Messam 

WHlh  snch  vigour,  that  the  governor  sun^ndered  the 

pIlKie  by  capitnlation  on  the  a^th  <iay  of  Septembet*.    A 

tH^My  was  now  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the  emp^ 

r6r  and  the  dake  of  Savoy.    They  agreed  to  form  ail 

mrmy  for  the  tonqu^st  of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke$ 

m^  in  the  meantime  this  priix>e  engaged  to  evacuate 

Sidily ;  hnt  yntil  hk  troops  could  be  con  v^ed  from  thail 

ishuid,  he  consented  thstt  they  should  co*oper&te  wifil 

the  Germans  against  the  oommoa  enefmy.    Admbtil 

%ng  continued  to  assist  the  imperialists  in  Sicily  daring 

the  beet  ptrt  o{  the  winter,  by  scouring  the  s^is  of  the 

Spaniards,  ahd  keepmg  the  communication  open  between 

the^  German    forces  «nd  the  Calabrian  4iore,  from 

whenee  tbey  were  wpplied  with  prori^ions.    He  iticted 

in  tills  aervioe  with  eq^al  eonduct,  resolutioii,  imd  4ci^ 

vky*    He  conferred  with  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  add 

t!he  other  imperial  generals^  about  the  operatioxis  6f  tl^ 

ensuing  campaign,  and  oonnt  Hamilton  was  dispatched 


to  Vienaa^  to  lay  bdbreike  efipfieKMr  t]iie  rpfuU  of  MiMP 
ddib^ratbns :  thai  the  admiral  set  sail  for  M^han^ 
where  the  ships  might  be  refittedtandput  in  a  coaditaiMl 
to  take  &e  sea  in  the  sprii^. 

^  IX.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  il«et  was  a  9Ul>« 

ject^  that  employed  the  ddiberations  and  oQi^ctiires  of 

til  the  politicians  in  £urq)e.    $pain  eiclaimed  against 

the  oanduet  of  England^  a»  ificcMasistait  with  the  rulei 

^good  fa^h;  for  the  observation  of  wlwh  she  had  akr 

waya  been  s^  &mous.    The  marquis  de  Montel^ne 

wrot^  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs^  in  which  he  ex-* 

pos^UitMed  with  him  upon  such  an  unprecedented  out* 

ngft*    C^nttnal  Alberoni^  in  a  letter  to  that  ministent 

inye%hed  against  U  as  a  h%m  unworthy  acition.    He  said 

Ihe  neutrality  of  Italy  was  a  weak  pretencei,  since  every 

Vxly  knew  that  neutrality  had  long  been  at  an  end; 

and  that  the  prince's  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

ware  entirely  discharged  from  thdtt*  engagements^  not 

only  by  the^  scandalous  infringements  coa^mitted  by  the 

Apstrisms  in  the  evacuation  of  Catdonia  and  Majon^  i 

but  also  because  the  guarantee  was  no  longer  binding 

thim  till  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Fi'anQe*    He  tued 

ikm  British   minisiry  with   having  revived  and  wp^ 

pbrted  this  neutrality,  not  by  ap  9»>ieable  media^ion^ 

hirt  by  opevk  violenf^i  and  artfully  abqsiog  the  confideneie 

a|id  security  of  the,  Spaniard^.    Tbiswa*  thelangua^ 

cf  disappointed  ambition*    Nevertheless  it  must  be 

4)wned,  that  the  conduct  of  England^  on  this  occasion^ 

wa»  irregular,  partial,  and  predpitate. 

^  X.  The  parliament  meeting  on  th^.  llth  day  pf 
l^veiiiber,  the.kiiig,  in  his  speech^  declared,  that  the 
court  of  Spain  had  rejected  ali  his  amieable  pr<^H>sal8| 
and  broke  through  their  most  solemn  engagements,  ftff 
the  security  oi  the  British  commerce.  To  vindieatei 
therelare,  the  faith  of  bis  former  treaties,  as  w^  as  It 
maintam  those  be  had  lately  ixiade,  and  to  protect  and 
defimd  the  tmde  of  his  sulgects,  whiph  had  in  every 
branch  beien  violently  and  unjustly  oppressed,  it  beclmste 
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heoessary  for  his  naval  fyroes  to  check  their  prc^gress  : 
that  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  arms^  that  court 
had  lately  given  orders  at  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of 
the  West  Indies  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  Eng- 
lish.    He  said  he  was  persuaded,  that  a  British  parlia- 
ment would  enable  him  to  resent  such  treatment :  and 
he  assured  them,  that  his  good  brother,  the  regent  of 
Fran<ie,  was  ready  to  concur  with  him  in  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures.     A  strong  opposition  was  made  in 
both  houses  to  the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  and 
congratulation  proposed  by  lord  Carteret.    Several  peers 
observed^  that  such  an  address  was,  in  effect,  to  approve 
a  sea-fight  which  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  that  -  august 
assembly  to  measures  which,  upon  examination,  might 
appear  either  to  clash  with  the  law  of  nations,  or  fbrmer 
treaties,  or  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  maturest  deliberation,  in  an  affair  wherein  the 
honour,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  so 
highly  concerned.    Lord  Strafford  moved  for  an  address, 
'  that  sir  George  Byng*s  instructions  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house.     Earl  Stanhope  replied,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  such  an  address,  since  by  his  majesty *s 
command  he  had  already  laid  before  the  house  the  trea« 
ties,  of  which  the  late  sea-^fight  was  a  consequence :  par- 
ticularly  the  treaty  for  a  defensive  alliiance  between  the 
emperor  and  his  majesty,  concluded  at  Westminster  on 
the  25th  day  of  Mdy,  in  the  year  1716 ;  and  the  treaty 
of  alliance  for  restoring  and  settling  the  public-  peace, 
signed  at  London  on  the  22d  day  of  July .     He  affirmed , 
that  the  court  of  Spain  had  violated  the  treaty  of  Utrechtv 
and  acted  against  the  public  faith,  in  attaining  the  em- 
peror's dominions,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Christendom  :  that  they  had  regected  his 
majesty's  friendly  offices  and  oflfers  for  mediating  an  ac- 
commodation. >*  He  explained  the  cause  of  his  journey 
to  Bpain^  and  his  negotiations  at  Madrid.     He  added, 
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il  was  high  timt  to  check  the  growth  of  the  naval  pcwer 
cf  Spain,  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  the  trade  of  the: 
British  subjects  which  had  been  violently  of^ressod  by* 
the  Spaniards.  After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  same  sutgect 
excited  disputes  of  the  same  nature  in  the  house  of  com- 
^nons^  where  lord  Hinchinbroke  moved  that,  in  their 
address  of  thanks,  they  should  declare  their  entire  satis- 
faction in  those  measures  which  the  king  had  already 
taken  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
establishing  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  Europe.  The  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition  urged,  that  it  was  unparliamentary 
and  unprecedented,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to 
enter  upon  particulars :  that  the  business  in  question 
was  of  the  highest  importance^  and  deserved  the  most 
mature  deliberation ;  that,  before  they  approved  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken,  they  ought  to  examine 
the  reasons  on  which  those  measures  were  founded.' 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole  affirmed,  that  the  giving  sanction, 
in  the  manner  proposed,  to  the  late  measures,  could  have 
DO  other  view  than  that  of  screening  ministers,  who 
were  conscious  of  having  begun  a  war  against  Spain,  anl 
now  wanted  to  make  it  the  parliament's  war.  He  observ- 
ed, that  instead  of  an  entire  satisfaction,  they  ought  to 
exjn'ess  their  entire  dissatis^tion  with  such  conduct  as 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  breach  of  the 
rnbst  solemn  treaties.  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  in  a  long 
speech,  explained  the  nature  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
and  justified  all  the^measures  which  had  been  taken. 
The  address,  as  moved  by  lord  Hinchinbroke,  was  at 
length  carried,  and  presented  to  his  majesty.  Then  the 
commons  proceeded  to  consider  the  supply.  They  voted 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  sailors ;  and  twelve  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  tl>irty-five  men  for  tlie  land-ser- 
vice. The  whole  estimate  amounted  to  2,257,581/. 
IQs.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  land-tax,  malt-tax, 
and  lottery. 
•  4  XI.  On  the  loth  day  of  December,  earl  Stanhope 
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declared^  in  the  house  of  k>rd$,  that,  in  order  to  iHute 

the  hearts  of  the  well-^^cted  to  the  present  estabMi* 

m^ni,  he  had  a  bill  to  offer  under  the  tide  of, ''  An  aefc 

ft>r  strengthening  the  Protestant  iet^est  in  these  king- 

donis/*    It  was  accordingly  read,  and  a^ieared  to  be  a 

bill  repealing  the  acts  against  occasional  conformity,  the 

grm^th  of  schism,  and  some  clauses  in  the  oorporatiop 

and  test  acts.    This  had  been  concerted  by  the  ministry^ 

in  private  meetings,  with  the  mort  eminent  dissenters. 

The  tory  lords  were  astonished  at  this  motion,  for  which 

t^y  were  altogether  unprepared.    Nevertheless,  thqr 

were  strenuous  in  their  opposition.    They  aUeged  that 

the  bill,  instead  of  strengthening,  would  certainly  weakiUi 

the  church  of  England,  by  plucking  off  her  best  feathers, 

investing  her  enemies  with  power,  and  sharing  with 

ehurchmen  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  which 

they  were  then  wholly  possessed.    Earl  Cowper  dedared 

himself  against  that  part  of  the  bill  by  which  scnne  clauses 

of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed ;  because 

he  looked  upon  those  acts  as  the  miun  bulwark  of  our 

exodlent  constitution  in  church  and  state,  which  ought 

to  be  inviolably  preserved.    The  earl  of  Hay  exposed 

the  bill,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  infringed  the  pacta 

eanventa  of  the  treaty  of  union,  by  which  the  bounds 

both  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  church  of 

Scotland  were  fixed  and  settled ;  and  he  was  ^prehen- 

sive,  if  the  articles  of  the  union  were  broke  with  respect 

to  one  church,  it  might  afterward  be  a  precedent  to 

break  them  with  respect  to  the  other*    The  archbishop 

of  Canterbury  said,  the  acts  which  by  this  bill  would  be 

repealed  were  the  main  bulwark  and  support^s  of  the 

English  churdi :  he  expressed  all  imaginable  tenderness 

for  well-meaning  conscientious  dissenters :  but  he  could 

not  forbear  saying,  some  among  that  sect  made  a  wrong 

use  of  the  fiavour  and  indulgence  shewn  to  them  at  the 

revolution,  though  th^  had  the  least  share,  in  that 

happy  event :  it  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary  :for 

the  legislature  to  interpose,  artd  put  a  stop  to  the  scan- 
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daiom  practice  of  occastoiial  conibraiity.  He  addled^ 
^at  k  would  be  needless  torepeal  the  act  agaiiart  schism^ 
mce  no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it.to  tbe  prgudii» 
of  the  dissenters*  Dr.  Hoedley^  bishop  of  Bangor,  en* 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  the  ooeasional  and  schism  aaU 
were  in  efiect  perseeuting  laws ;  and  that  by  admitttfig 
the  principle  of  self-<fe£ence  and  sdf-preservation,  in 
matters  of  religion^  all  the  persecutions  maintained  by 
the  Heathens  against  the  professors  of  Christianity,  and 
even  the  popish  inquisition,  might  be  justified*  With 
respect  to  the  power  of  which  many  clergymen  appeat^ed 
8of(md  and  so  zealous,  he  owned  the  desire  of  power  and 
riches  was  natural  to  all  men ;  but  that  he  had  learned 
both  from  reason  and  from  tlie  gospel,  that  this  desire 
must  be  kq)t  within  due  bounds,  and  not  intrendi  upon 
tbe  rights,  apd  liberties  of  their  fellow-creatures  and 
countrymen.  After  a  long  .debate,  the  house  agreed  to 
leave  out  some  clauses  concerning  the  test  and  coirpo^ 
lation  acts :  then  the  bill  was  committed,  and  afterwafd 
passed.  In  the  lower  house  it  met  with  violent  oppo* 
aition,  in  spite  of  which  it  was  carried  by  a  m^ority. 

§  XIL  The  king,  on  the  17  th  day  of  December,  sent 
amcssage  tothe  commons,  importing^  that  all  his  endear- 
^nMirato  procure  redress  for  the  injuries.done  toh^  sub^ 
loots. l^  the  king  of  Spain  having  proved  inefifectual^  be 
had  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  that  mp^ 
fiarqh.  When  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address,  to 
assure  the  king  they  would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the 
profiecqtioa  of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and  some  other 
m^i^bers  said,  diey  did  not  see  tbe  necessity  of  involving 
the  nation  m.  a  war,  on  account  of  some  grievances 
of  vriiich;  the  merchants  complained,  as  •  these  might 
be  amicably  redressed.  Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the 
iiDuae,  that  he  had  presented  five-*and-twenty  nie» 
inx»riala  to  the  ministry  of  Spain  on  that  subject,  with^ 
«mt  success*  Mr.  M^thuen  accounted  for  the  dilatory 
l^oceedings  of  the  Spanish  court  in  commercial  afliiirs^ 
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by  explaining  the  great  variety  of  regulations  in  Ae  se* 
veral  provinces  and  ports  of  that  kingdom.     It  was  sug- 
gested, that  the  ministry  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
trade  andinterest  of  the  nation ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
by  tlie  answer  from  a  secretary  of  state  to  the  letter  of 
the  inarquis  de  Monteleone,  that  they  would  have  over- 
looted  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  provided 
Spain  had  accepted  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  qua- 
druple alliance ;  for  it  .was  there  expressly  said,  that  his 
majesty,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  seek  to  ag- 
grandize himself  by  any  new  acquisitions,  but  was  rather 
iaclined  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  own  to  procure 
the  general  quiet  and  tranquillity  o£  Europe.     A  mem- 
ber observed,  that  nobody  could  tell  how  far  that  sacri- 
fice would  have  extended ;  but  certainly  it  was  a  very 
uncommon  stretch  of  condescension.    This  sacrifice 
was  said  to  be  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
which  the  regent  of  France  had  offered  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  provided  he  would  accede  to  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance.    Horatio  Walpole  observed,  that  the  disposition 
of  Sicily  in  favour  of  the  emperor  was  an  infraction  df 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  his  brother  exclaimed  againrt 
the  injustice  of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet  before  a  de- 
claration of  war.     Notwithstanding  all  these  arguments 
^nd  objections,  the  majority  agreed  to  the  address ;  and 
soch  another  was  carried  in  the  upper  house,  without  a 
division.     The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  was  pub- 
lished with  the  usual  solemnities ;  but  this  war  was  not 
a  fevourite  of  the  people,  and  therefore  did  not  produce 
those  acclamations  that  were  usual  on  such  occasions. 

§  XIII.  Meanwhile  cardinal  Alberoni  employed  all 
his  intrigues,  power,  and  industry,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge.  He  caused  new  ships  to  be  built,  the 
sea-ports  to  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  succours  to 
be  sent  to  Sicily,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  security  of  Sardinia.  He-,  by  means  of  the  prince 
de  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed 
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with  the  malecotltents  of  that  kingdotn,  who  were  nu** 
merous  and  powerful .  A  scheme  was  actually  formed 
for  seizing  the  regent,  and  securing  the  person  of  the- 
king.  The  duke  of  Orleans  owed  the  first  intimation 
of  this  plot  to  king  George,  who  gave  him  to  under-> 
stand,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  person 
and  government.  The  regent  immediately  took  mea* 
sures  for  watching  the  conduct  of  all  suspected  persods? 
^t  the  whole  intrigue  was  discovered  by  accident.  The 
prince  de  Cellamare  intrusted  his  dispatches  to  the 
abbe  Portocarrero,  and  to  a  son  of  the  marquis  de  Mon- 
teleone.  These  emissaries  set  out  from  Paris  in  a  post*' 
chaise,  and  were  overturned.  The  postilion  overheard 
Portocarrero  say,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  portman* 
teau  for  a  hundred  thousand  pistoles.  The  man,  at  his 
return  to  Paris,  gave  notice  to  the  government  of  what 
he  had  observed.  The  Spaniards,  being  pursued,  were 
overtaken  and  seized  at  Poitiers,  with  the  portmanteau, 
in  which  the  regent  found  two  letters  that  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy.  .  The 
prince  de  Cellamare  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  ;  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  marquis  de  Pbmpa- 
dour,  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  many  other  persons 
6f  distinction,  were  committed  to*  different  prisons.  The 
regent  declared  war  against  Spain,  on  the  29th  day  of 
December;  and  an  army  of  six*«nd-thirty  thousand 
men  began  its  mardi  towards  that  kingdom  in  January, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

§  XIV.  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  likewise  formed  a 
scheme  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  duke  of 
Ormond  repairing  to  Madrid,  held  conferences  with 
his  eminence;  and  measures  were  concerted  for  ex- 
citing another  insurrection  in  Oreat  Britain.  The 
chevalier  de  St.  George  quitted  Urbino  by  stealth; 
and  embarking  at  Netteno,  landed  at  Cagliari  in 
March.  From  thence  he  took  his  passage  to  Roses  in 
Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  re* 
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oeived  with  ^reat  cordnUty^  and  treated  as  kklg  of  Ckieat 
Britain.  An  armatnent  had  been  equif^ed  of  ten  sh^ 
of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  re» 
gular  trocf)8,  with  arms  fer  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  was  bestowed  on  the  di^  o£ 
Ormond,  wkh  the  title  of  captam-general  of  his  moat 
.  Catholic  ma|e6ty.  He  was  pcavided  with  deckrationa 
in  the  name  of  that  king,  importing,  that  for  many  good 
Kasons  he  had  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea^forcea  into 
England  and  Scotland,  to  act  as  auxiliaries^  to  king  James. 
His  Britannic  ms^esty,  having  received  from  the  regent 
of  France  timely  notice  of  this  intended  invasion^  ofSsr- 
iA,  hy  [nt)ciamationy  rewards  to  those  that  should  ap- 
podJMi^  the .  duke  of  Ormond,  or  any  gentleman  em* 
harked  in  that  expedition.  Troops  were  ordered  to  asr 
iiiQinble  in  the  norths  and  in  (he  west  of  England :  two 
thousand  men  were  demanded  of  the  states-general:  a 
strong  squadron  was  eqiupped  to  oppose  tbe  Spanish  ai!^ 
RUinient ;  and  the  duke  e£  Orleans  made  a  prodfer  to 
king  George  of  twenty  battalions  for  his  service. 

^  'XV.  His  majesty  having  caommunicated  to  bndi 
houses  of  parliament  the  repeated  advices  he  had  reoeived 
touching  this  projected  descent,  the)r  promised  to.  sup-* 
port  him  airainst  all  his.enemies.  They  desired  he  would 
Augment  ^  forces,  by  sea  and  landfand  assured  Ho, 
th^  would  make  good  the  extraordinary  expense.  Two 
thousand  men  were  landed  from  Holland,  and  six  bat-^ 
talions  of  imperialists  from  the  Austrian  Netberlands. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadi£,  and  proceeded 
aa  far  as  Gape  Finisterre,  where  his  fleet  waa  dispersed 
and  disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  which  entirefy  defeated 
the  purposed  expedition.  Two  frigates^  hp wever^^  arrived 
in  Scotland,  with  the  earls  Marischal  and  Seaferth,  the 
imarquis  of  TuUibardine,  some  ^field-ofiioers^  thre^  hun- 
dred Spaniards^  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men.  They 
were  jdned  by  a  small  body  of  H^hlanders^  and  pos- 
sessed themsdves  of  Donan-castle.     Agadnst  these  ad- 
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f^mtarers  gen^ml  Wigfatman  maiched  mth  a  body  of 
regahf  l^-^ps  from  Inverness*  They  bad  tabsa  pcMH 
s^sion  of  the  pass  at  Glenshiel ;  bat,  at  llie  af^iraacli 
ei  the  king's  forces,  retired  to  the  pass  at  Sti^dieU^ 
which  they  resolved  to  defend.  They  vrere  attacked 
and  driven  from  one  emiaenioe  to  another  tifl  nighty 
whea  the  H^hknders  dispersed;  and  next  day  ike 
Spaniards  siH'rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Mb/* 
riselml,  Seaforth^  and  Tullifaardine,  with  some  offioecst 
retired  to  one  of  the  western  isles^  in  dtder  to  wait  ad 
(Opportunity  of  bekig  conveyed  to  the  continoit 

%  XVL  On  the  last  day  of  February^  the  duke  <^ 
ficmierset  represented  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the 
number  of  peers  being  very  much  increased,  especiaUy 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  seemed  abso* 
hitely  necessary  to  take  efiectual  measures  (or  prevents 
ing  the  inconvemenoeq  that  might  attend  the  creaticHi  of 
a  g^eat  number  of  peens,  to  serve  a  present  putpose :  aa 
expedient  whidi  had  heen  actually  taken  ki  tht  late 
reign.  He  therefore  movied  that  a  bill  should  be  brougk^ 
in,  to  settle  4aftd  limit  the  peerage,  in  such  a  mamier^ 
that  the  number  of  Ei^ish  peexs  should  not  be  ralarged 
beyond  six  above  the  present  number,  which,  upon 
&i]ure  of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied  by  new  creations  \ 
that  ii^tead  of  the  sixteen  elective  peers  from  Scotland; 
twenty-iive  should  be  made  hereditary  on  the  part  of 
that  kingdom ;  4ind  that  this  number,  upon  failure  of 
the  heirs-male,  should  be  supplied  from  the  other  mem«> 
bers  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  This  bill  wa6  intended  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  happened  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  ministry.  The  motion 
was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord-steward 
<^  the  household,  the  eark  of  Sunderiand  and  Carlisle* 
It  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  said,  that 
although  he  expec1;ed  nothing  from  the  crown,  he  would 
never  give  lus  vote  ior  lopping  off  so  valuable  a  branch 
of  the  prerogative,  which  enabled  the  king  to  reward 
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'merit  and  virtiQoa&  actioofi.  The  didbaie  waft  ad^ownGd 
to  the  2d  day  of  March,  ^wfien  earl  Stanhope  4tiii^r^«di 
d  message  from  the  king,  intioiating,  that  aa  they  had 
under  consideration  the  dtate  of  the  British' peera^,  he 
had  so  much  at  heart  the  siettling  it  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation, as  might  secure  the  freedotn  and  constitution  of 
parliaments  in  all  future  ages,  that  he  was  willing  his 
prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  and 
necessary  a  work.  Another  violent  debate  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  factions:  The  question  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  di^te,  was  not.  Whether  the  measure 
proposed  was  aidvantageous  to  the  nation  ?  bat,"  Whe- 
ther the  tory  or  the  whig  interest  should  predominate  in 
parFiament  ?  Earl  Cowper  affirmed,  that  the  part  of  thfe 
bill  relating  to  the  Scottish  peerage  was  a  manifest  vio- 
kttcn  of  the  treaty  of  union,  as  well  as  a  flagrant  piece 
of  injustice,  as  it  would  deprive  persons  of  their  righiy 
wkhout  being  heard,  and  without  any.  pretence  or  for- 
feiture on  thdr  part.  He  observefd,  thiat  the  Scottish 
peers  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  twenty-five 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  subjects 
in  the  kingdom  :  for  they  would  be  neither  electing  nor 
elected,  neither  representing  nor  represented**  These 
objections  were  overruled ;  several  resolutions  were 
takdi  agreeably  to  the  motion ;  and  the  judges  'were 
ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill.  This  measi^re 
alarmed  the  generality  of  Scottish  peers,  as  well  as  many 
English  commoners,  who  saw  in  the  bill  the  avenues  of 
^&ga\ty  and  title  shut  up  against  them. ;  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  exclaim  against  it^  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  constitution.  Tresses 
inhere  written  and  published  on  both  sides  of  tlie  ques- 
tion :  and  a  national  clamour  began  to  arise,  when  earl 
Stanhope  observed,  in  the  house,  that  as  the  bill  had 
raised  strange  apprehensions,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 

*  Annals.    Corbet.    Tiiidal.    Historical  Register.    Delmlen  in  Par- 
lum)enl.    iJvat  ut'tW  Arimirafs. 
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fX)Stpone  the  farther  ocm^denition  of  it  tiB  a  more  pro- 
sier opportunity.  It  was  accordingly  dropped^  and  the 
parliament  prorogued  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  oa 
which  occasion  his  majesty  told  both  houses,  that  the 
Spanish  king  had  acknowledged  the  pretender* 

§  XVII.  The  king  having  appointed  lords-justices  to 
rule  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarked  in  May  for 
Holland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  the  new  queen  of 
Sweden.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  yielded  for  ever  to  the 
royal  and  electoral  house  of  Brunswick  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  with  all  their  dependencies :  king 
George  oUiged  himself  to  pay  a  million  of  rix-doUars  to 
the  queen  of  Sweden  :  and  to  renew,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  elector  of  Hanover,  the  alliances  formerly 
subsisting  between  his  predecessors  and  that  kingdom. 
He  likewise  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  his 
former  allies,  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles. 
The  czar,  however,  refused  to  give  up  his  schemes  o( 
conquest.  He  sent  his  fleet  to  the  Scheuron,  or  Batses 
of  Sweden,  where  his  troops  landing,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  committed  dreadful  outrages :  but  sir 
John  Norris,  who  commanded  an  English  squadron  in 
those  seas,  having  orders  to  support  the  negxitiationa, 
^nd  oppose  any  hostilities  that  might  be  committed,  the 
czar,  dreading  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  navy,  thought 
proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  In  the  Mediterranean,  admi^ 
.  ral  Byng  acted  with  unwearied  vigour  in  assisting  the 
imperialists  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  court 
of  Vienna  had  agreed  to  send  a  strong  body  of  forces  to 
finish  the  reduction  of  that  island ;  and  the  command  in 
this  expedition  was  bestowed  upon  the  count  de  Merci, 
with  whom  sir  George  Byng  conferred  at  Naples.  This 
admiral  supplied  them  with  ammunition  and  artillery 
from  the  Spanish  prizes.  He  took  the  whole  reinforce- 
ment under  his  convoy,  and  saw,  them  safely  landed  in 
the  bay  pf  Patti,  to  tlie  number  of  three  tbausand  five 
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Iwodred  horse,  and  tea  diousatid  inf&ntry.  Count 
Merci  thiokii^  himself  more  limn  a  match  for  the  Spa<- 
Ofsh  fences  conunaniidd  by  the  marquis  de  Lede,  at*- 
tabked  hint  in  a'  strong  camp  at  Pranca-Vilki ;  and  was 
repulsed  with  the  ioss  of  five  thousand 'men » hiinself  be* 
idg  dangerou^y  inronnded  in  the  action.  Here  his  ahny 
intist  have  periished  ^)r  want  of  provision,  had  they  tiot 
iKsii'supplied  by  the  English  navy. 

^  XVI 11.  Admiral  Byng  no  sooner  learned  the  bad 
success  of  the  aittadL  at  Franca- Villa,  than  he  embarked 
two  battalions  from  the  garrison  of  Melazzo,  and  about 
a  thousand  recraits,  whom  he  sent  under  a  convoy 
through  the  ¥^ro  to  Scheso-bay,  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  imperial  army.  He  afterward  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cil of  war  with  the  German  generals,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice,  undertook  the  ^ege  of  Messina. 
Then  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  proposed  to  count 
Gallse,  the  new  viceroy,  that  the  troops  destined  for  (he 
conquest  of  Sardinia  should  be  first  landed  in  Sicily,  and 
co-operate  towards  the  conquest  of  that  island.  The 
propo^l  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  In  the  meantime,  the  admiral  returned  to  Si- 
cily, and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Mesdna.  The  towh 
surrendered  :  the  garrison  retired  into  the  citadel :  and 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  navy,  which  had  escaped  at 
Passaro,  were  now  destroyed  in  the  mole.  The  erope^ 
ror  approved  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  English  ad^ 
fliiral,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  gracious  letter,  iriti- 
inatiug  that  he  had  dispatched  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Milan,  to  detach  the  troops  designed  for  Sardinia  *Co 
Vado,  in  order  to  be  transported  into  Italy.  The  aidimt'- 
ral  chaiged  himself  with  the  performance  of  this  service. 
Having  furnished  the  imperial  army  before  Messina  with 
another  supply  of  cannon,  powder,  and  shot,  upon  his 
own  credit,  he  set  sail  for  Vado,  where  he  surmounted 
numberless  difficulties,  started  by  the  jealousy  of  couat 
Bonneral,  who  was  unwilling  to  see  his  troops,  destined 
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for  Sardinia,  now  diverted  to  another-  expedition^  in 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  chief  command.  At  length, 
admiral  Byng  saw  the  forces  embarked,  and  convoyed 
them  to  Mfessina,  the  citadel  of  which  surrendered  in  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival.  By  this  time  the  marquis 
de  Lede  had  fortified  a  strong  post  at  Castro-Giovanne, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island :  and  cantoned  his  troops 
about  Aderno,  Palermo,  and  Catenea.  The  imperialists 
could  not  pretend  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  nor 
could  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  6(  provisions.  They  would, 
therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  island  during 
the  winter,  had  not  the  admiral  undertaken  to  transport 

.  them  by  sea  to  Trapani,  where  they  could  extend  them- 
selves in  a  plentiful  country.  He  not  only  executed  this 
enterprise;  but  even  supplied  them  with  com  from 
Tunis,  as  the  harvest  of  Sicily  had  been  gathered  into 
the  Spanish  magazines.    It  was  the  2d  day  of  March 

.  before  the  last  embarkation  of  the  imperial  troops  were 
landed  at  Trapani. 

§  XIX.  The  marquis  de  Lede  immediately  retired 
with  his  army  to  Alcamo,  from  whence  he  sent  his 
mareschal-de-camp  to  count  Merci  and  the  English  ad- 
miral, with  overtures  for  evacuating  Sicily.  The  pro- 
posals were  not  disagreeable  to  the  Grermans ;  but  sir 
George  Byng  declared  that  the  Spaniards  should  not 
quit  the  island  while  the  war  continued,  as  he  foresaw 
that  these  troops  would  be  employed  against  France  or 
England.  He  agreed,. however,  with  count  Merci,  in 
proposing,  that  if  the  marquis  would  surrender  Palermo, 
and  retire  into  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  they  would 
consent  to  an  armistice  for  six  weeks,  until  the  senti- 
ments of  their  difterents  courts  should  be  known.  The 
marquis  offered  to  surrender  Palermo,  in  consideration 
of  a  suspension  of  arms  for  three  months;  but,  while 
this  negotiation  was  depending,  he  received  advice  from 
Madrid,  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded.  Never- 
VOL.  ir.  *2b 
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theless^  he  broke  off  the  treaty,  in  obedieniee  to  a  secret 
order  for  that  purpose.     The  king  of  Spain  hoped  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  St.  Sebastian's,  Fontarabia,  and 
other  places  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  in  exchange 
for  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.    Hostilities  were  continued 
until  the  admiral  received  advice  from  the  earl  of  Stair  at 
Paris,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had 
signed  the  quadruple  alliance.     By  the  same  courier 
packets  were  delivered  to  the  count  de  Merci  and  the 
marquis  de  Lede,  which  last  gave  the  admiral  and  im- 
pgf ial  general  to  uiiderstand  that  he  looked  upon  the 
peace  as  a  thing  concluded ;  and  was  ready  to  treat  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  They  insisted  upon  his  delivering 
up  Palermo  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  urged,  that  as  their 
masters  were  in  treaty,  for  settling  the  terms  of  eva- 
cuating Sicily  and  Sardinia,  he  did  not  think  himself  au- 
thorized to  agree  to  a  cessation,  except  on  condition  that 
each  party  should  remain  on  the  ground  they  occupied, 
and  expect  farther  orders  from  their  principals.     After 
a  fruitless  interview  between  the  three  chiefs  at  the 
Cassine  de  Rossignola,  theimperial  general  resolved  to 
undei'take  the  siege  of  Palermo :  with  this  view  he  de- 
camped from  Alcamo  on  the  18th  day  of  April,   and 
followed  the  marquis  de  Lede,  who  retreated  before  him, 
and  took  possession  of  the  advantageous  posts  that 
commanded  the  passes  into  the  plain  of  Palermo :  but 
coiint  Merci,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  marched  over 
the  mountains,  while  the  admiral  coasted  along  ^hore, 
attending  the  motions  of  the  army.     The  Spanish  ge- 
neral perceiving  the  Germans  advancing  into  the  plain, 
retired  under  the  cannon  of  Palermo,  and  fortified  his 
camp  with  strong  intrenchments.     On  the  2d  day  of 
May  the  Germans  took  one  df  the  enemy's  redoubts  by 
surprise,  and  the  marquis  de  Lede  ordered  all  his  forces 
to  be  drawn  out  to  retake  this  fortification  :  both  armies 
were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  a  courier  arrived  in 
a  felucca,  with  a  packet  for  the  marquis,  containing  full 
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powers  to  treat  and  agree  about  the  evacuation  of  the 
island^  and  the  transportation  of  the  army  to  Spain.  He 
forthwith  drew  off  his  army ;  and  sent  a  trumpet  to  the 
general  and  admiral^  with  letters^  informing  them  of  the 
orders  he  had  received ;  commissiotiers  were  appointed 
oa  each  side^  the  n^otiations  begun,  and  die  con* 
vention  signed  in  a  very  few  days.  The  Germans  were 
put  in  possession  of  Palermo,  and  the  Spanish  army 
marched  to  Tauromini,  from  whence  they  were  trans* 
ported  to  Barcelona. 

§  XX.  The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterranean 
until  he  had  seen  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  cessions 
executed  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
in  consequence  of  which,  four  battalions  of  Piedmontese 
troops  were  transported  from  Palermo  to  Sardinia,  and 
took  possession  of  Cagliari  in  the  name  of  their  master- 
In  a  word,  admiral  Byng  bore  such  a  considerable  share 
in  this  war  of  Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the  island  depended 
wholly  on  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  When 
he  waited  on  his  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  met  with  a 
very  gracious  reception.  The  king  told  him  he  had 
found  out  the  secret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as 
his  friends  ;  for  the  court  of  Spain  had  mentioned  him 
in  the  most  honourable  terms,  with  respect  to  his  candid 
and  friendly  deportment,  in  providing  transports  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  embarkation  of  their  Iroops, 
and  in  protecting  them  from  oppression.  He  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great 
Britain :  in  a  little  time  the  king  erinobled  him,  by  the 
title  of  viscount  Torrington :  he  was  declared  a  privy- 
counsellor  ;  and  afterward  made  knight  of  the  bath,  at  the 
revival  of  that  order.  During  these  occurrences  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  du^te  of  Berwick  advanced  with  the 
French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  he  took 
Fort-Passage  and  destroyed  six  ships  of  war  that  were 
on  the  stocks  ;  then  he  reduced  Fontarabia  and  St.  Se- 
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bastian*S;  together  with  Port  Antonio  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  last  exploit  the  French  were 
assisted  by  a  detachment  of  English  seamen,  who  burned 
two  large  ships  unfinished,  and  a  great  quantity  of  naval 
Stores.  The  king  of  England,  with  a  view  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Corunna  in  Biscay,  and  of  Peru  in  South 
America.  Four  thousand  men,  commanded  by  lord 
Gobham,  were  embarked  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  and 
sailed  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of 
five  ships  of  war,  conducted  by  admiral  Mighels.  In- 
stead of  making  an  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they  re- 
duced Vigo  with  very  little  difficulty ;  and  Point-a-Ve- 
dra  submitted  without  resistance :  here  they  found  some 
brass  artillery,  small  arms,  and  military  stores,  with 
which  they  returned  to  England.  In  the  meantime 
captain  Johnson,  with  two  English  ships  of  war,  de- 
stroyed the  same  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  port  of 
Ribadeo,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ortegas,  so  that  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  was  totally  ruined.  The  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies  was  prevented  by  the  peace. 
Spain  being  oppressed  on  all  sides,  and  utterly  exhausted, 
Philip  saw  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  pacification.  He 
now  perceived  the  madness  of  Alberonfs  ambitious  pro- 
jects. That  minister  was  personally  disagreeable  to  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  regent  of  Frarice, 
who  had  declared  they  would  hearken  to  no  proposals 
while  he  should  continue  in  office:  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, therefore,  divested  him  of  his  employment ;  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks.  The 
marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  minister  from  the  court  of 
Madrid  at  the  Hague,  delivered  a  plan  of  pacification  to 
the  States ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  allies  ;  and 
Philip  was  obliged  at  last  to  accede  to  the  quadruple 
alliance. 

§  5CX.I.  On  the  14th  day  of  November,  king  George 
returned  to  England,  and  on  the  23d  opened  the  session 
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of  parliament  with  a  spieech,  in  which  he  told  them* 
that  all  Europe  as  well  as  Great  Britain  was  on  the  point 
of  being  delivered  from  the  calamities  of  war  by  the  in- 
fluence of  British  arms  and  councils.  He  exhorted 
the  commons  to  concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the 
debts  of  the  nation  ;  and  concluded  with  a  panegyric 
upon  his  own  government.  It  must  be  owned  he  had 
acted  with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  addresses  of  both  houses  were  as  warm  as 
he  could  desire.  They  in  particular  extolled  him  for 
having  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Grermany,  who  had  been  oppressed  by 
the  practices  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  presented  to  him 
memorials,  containing  rf  detail  of  their  grievances.  He 
and  all  the  other  Protestant  powers  warmly  interceded  in 
their  favour  ;  but  the  grievances  were  not  redressied. 
The  peerage  bill  was  now  revived  by  the  duke  of  JBuck« 
ingham ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  passed  through 
the  house  of  lords.  It  had  been  projected  by  earl  Stan- 
hope, and  eagerly  supported  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ; 
thereforie,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  attacked  it  in  the  house 
of  commons  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  Here  too 
it  was  opposed  by  a  considerable  number  of  whig  mem- 
bers ;  and,  after  warm  debates,  rejected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  parliament  was  a  bill  for  better  securing  the  depen- 
dency of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  Mau- 
rice Annesley  had  appealed  to  the  house  of  peers  in 
England,  from  a  decree  of  the  house  of  peers  in  Ireland, 
which  was  reversed.  The  British  peers  ordered  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in 
possession  of  the  lands  he  had  lost  by  the  decree  in 
that  kingdom.  The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the 
Irish  house  of  peers  passed  a  vote  against  them,  as  having 
acted  in  derogation  to  the  king's  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  parliament  there- 
of: they,  likewise,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody of  the  usher  of  the  black -rod :  they  transmitted  a 
long  representation  to  the  king,  demonstrating  their 
right  to  the  final  judicature  of  causes :  and  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  in  the  upper  house,  urged  fifteen  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  claim  of  the  Irish  peers.  Notwithstanding  these 
arguments,  the  house  of  lords  in  England  resolved,  that 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  acted  with 
courage,  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  They  addressed  the  king  to  confer  on  them 
some  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
ill  usage  they  had  undergone.  Finally,  they  prepared 
the  bill,  by  which  the  Irish  house  of  lords  was  deprived 
of  all  right  to  pass  sentence,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judg- 
ment or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within  that 
kingdom.  In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Hungerford,  lords  Molesworth  and  Tyr- 
connell ;  but  was  carried  by  the  majority,  and  received 
the  royal  assent. 

§  XXII.  The  king  having  recommended  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening 
the  national  debt,  was  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South- 
sea  act,  which  became  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief and  infatuation.  The  scheme  was  projected  by 
sir  Johr^  Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility,  and  boldness, 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  communicated 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  well  as  to, one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He 
answered  all  their  objections;  and  the  project  was 
adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own  private  advantage  in 
the  execution  of  the  design,  which  was  imparted  in  the 
name  of  the  South-sea  company,  of  which  Blunt  was  a 
director,  who  influenced  all  their  proceedings.  The 
pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  discharge  the  national 
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debt,  by  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one.  The  bank 
wad  South-sea  company  outbid  each  other.  The  South- 
sea  company  altered  their  original  plan^  and  ofiered  such 
high  terms  to  government,  that  the  proposals  of  the 
bank  were  rejected ;  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons,  formed  on  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  South-sea  company.*  While  this  affair 
was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of  that  company  rose  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  near  four  hundred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  who  had  re- 
jected a  motion  for  a  clause  in  the  bill,  to  fix  what  share 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  should  be  vested  in 
those  proprietors  of  the  annuities  who  might  voluntarily 
subscribe ;  or  how  many  years'  purchase  in  money  they 
should  receive  in  subscribing,  at  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  by 
lord  North  and  Grey^  earl  Cowper,  the  dukes  of  Whar- 
ton, Buckingham,  and  other  peers:  they  affirmed  it 
was  calculated  for  enriching  a  few  and  impoverishing  a 
great  number  :  that  it  countenanced  the  fraudulent  and 
pernicious  practice  of  stock-jobbing,  which  diverted  the 
genius  of  the  people  from  trade  atid  industry :  that  it 
would  give  foreigners  the  opportunity  to  double  and 
treble  the  vast  sums  they  had  in  the  public  funds ;  and 
they  would  be  tempted  to  realize  and  withdraw  their 
capital  and  immense  gains  to  other  countries ;  so  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  drained  of  its  gold  and  silver ; 
that  the  artificial  and  prodigious  rise  of  the  South-sea 
stock  was  a  dangerous  bait,  which  might  decoy  many 
unwary  people  to  their  ruin,  alluring  them  by  a  false 
prospect  of  gain  to  part  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
to  purchase  imaginary  riches :  that  thq  addition  of 
above  thirty  millions  capital  would  give  such  power  to 
the  South-sea  company,  as  might  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  nation ;  for  by  their  extensive  interest  they  would 
be  able  to  influence  most,  if  not  all  the  elections  of  the 
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members;  and  consequently  overrule  the  resolutions 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Earl  Cowper  urged,  that  in 
all  public  bargains  the  individuals  of  the  administration 
ought  to  take. care,,  that  they  shall  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  state  than  to.  private  persons ;  but  that  a 
contrary  method  had  been  followed  in  the  contract 
made  with  the  South-sea  company;  for,  should  the 
stocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced  price  to  which  they  had 
been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of  stock-jobbing,  either 
that  company,  or  its  principal  members,  would  gain 
above  thirty,  millions,  of  which  no  more  than  one-fourth 
part  would  be  given  towards  the  discharge  of  the  na- 
tional debts.  He  apprehended,  that  the  re-purchase  of 
annuities  would  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties  ;  and, 
in  such  case,  none  but  a  few  persons  who  were  in  the 
secret,  who  had  bought  stocks  at  a  low  rate,  and  after- 
ward sold  them  at  a  high  price,  would  in  the  -  end  be 
gainers  by  the  project.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  an- 
swered their  objections.  He  declared  that  those  who 
countenanced  the  scheme  of  the  Southrsea  company, 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
He  owned  that  the  managers  for  that  company  had  un- 
doubtedly a  prospect  of  private  gain,  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  corporation ;  but,  he  said,  when  the 
scheme  was  accepted,  neither  the  one  nor .  the  other 
could  foresee  that  the  stocks  would  have  risen  to  such- 
a  height :  that  if  they  had  continued  as  they  were^  the 
public  would  have  had  the  far  greater  share  of  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  the  scheme ;  and  should  they  be 
kept  up  to  the  present  high  price,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  the  South-sea  company  should  enjoy  the  profits 
procured  to  it  by  the  wise  management  and  industry  of 
the  directors,  which  would  enable  it  to  make  large  divi-^ 
dends,  and  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose  of .  the 
scheme.  The  bill  passed  without  amendment  or  di- 
vision ;  and,  on  the  7  th- day  of  April,  received  the  royal 
assent.     By  this  act,  the  South-sea  company  was  au- 
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thorized  to  take  in,  by  purchase  or>  subscription,  the  ir- 
redeemable debts  of  the  nation,  stated  at  16,546,482/. 
7^.  l^d.,  at  such  times  as  they  should  find  convenient 
before  the  1st  day  of  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
without  any  compulsion  on  any  of  the  proprietors,  at 
such  rates  and  prices  as  should  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  company  and  the  respective  proprietors.  They  were 
likewise  authorized  to  take  in  all  the  redeemable  debts^ 
amounting  to  the  same  sum  as  that  of  the  irredeemables, 
either  by  purchase,  by  taking  subscriptions,,  or  by  paying 
off  the  creditors.     For  the  liberty,  of  taking  in  the  na- 
tional debts,  and  increasing  their  capital  stock  accord* 
ingly,  the  company  consented  that  their  present,  and  to. 
be  increased  annuity,  should  be  continued  at  five  per 
cent,  till  Midsummer,  in  the  year  17^7  ;  from  thence  to 
be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.. and  be  redeemable  by  par- 
liament.   In  consideration  of  this,  and  other  advantages 
expressed  in  the  act,' the  company  declared  themselves 
wiUing  to  make  such  payments  into  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer  as  were  specified  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts  incurred 
before  Christmas,  in  .the  year  1 7 16.     The  sums  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  the  re* 
deemable  debts,  four  years  and  a  half's  purchase  for  all 
long  and  short  annuities  that  should  be  subscribed,  and 
cue. year's  purchase  for  such  long  annuities  as  should 
not  be  subscribed,  amounted  on  the  execution  of  the  act 
to  about  seven  millions.     For  enabling  the  company  to 
raise  this  sum,  they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for 
money  from  their  members ;  to  open  books  of  sub- 
scription ;  to  grant  annuities  redeemable  by  the  com- 
pany ;  to  borrow  money  upon- any  contract  or  bill  under 
their  common  seal,  or  on  the  credit  of  their  capital 
stock ;  to  convert  the  money  demanded  of  their  mem- 
bers.  into  additional  stock,  without,  however,  making 
any  addition  to  the  company's  anmiities,  payable  out  of 
the  public  duties.     It  was  enacted,  that  out  of  the  first 
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monies  arising  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  company  tnto 
the  exchequer,  such  public  debts,  carrying  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  incurred  before  the  25  th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  171 6,  founded  upon  any  former  act  of  par- 
liament, as  were  now  redeemable,  or  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  25  th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1722,  should 
be  discharged  in  the  first  place  :  that  then  all  the  re- 
mainder should  be  applied  towards  paying  off  so  much 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  as  should  then  carry 
an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  It  was  likewise  provided,, 
that  after  Midsummer,  in  the  year  1727,  the  company 
should  not  be  paid  off  in  any  sums  being  less  than  one 
million  at  a  time. 

§  XXIII.  The  heads  of  the  Royal  Assurance  and 
London  Assurance  companies,  understanding  that  the 
civil  list  was  considerably  in  arrears,  offered  to  the  mi- 
nistry 600,000/.  towards  the  discharge  of  that  debt,  on 
condition  of  their  obtaining  the  king's  charter,  with  a 
parliamentary  sanction,  for  the  establishment  of  their 
respective  companies.     The   proposal  was  embraced; 
and  the  king  communicated  it  in  a  message  to  the  house 
of  commons,  desiring  their  concurrence.     A  bill  was 
immediately  passed,  enabling  his  majesty  to  grant  letters 
of  incorporation  to  the  two  companies.     It  soon  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent:  and,  on  theJLIth  day  of  June, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  session.    This  was  the  age  of  in- 
terested projects,  inspired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure, 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  pro- 
fligacy, which  the  monied  corporations  had  introduced. 
This  of  all  others  is  the  most  unfavourable  aera  for  a 
historian.  A  reader  of  sentiment  and  imagination  cannot 
be  entertained  or  interested  by  a  dry  detail  of  such  trans- 
actions as  admit  of  no  warmth,  no  colouring,  no  embel- 
lishment, a  detail  which  serves  only  to  exhibit  an  inani- 
mate picture  of  tasteless  vice  and  mean  degeneracy.  ^ 

§  XXIV.  By  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive was  concluded  at  Stockholm  between  king  George 
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and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  his  majesty  engaged 
to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act  against  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  in  case  that  monarch  should  reject  reason- 
able proposals  of  peace.  Peter  loudly  complained  of  the 
insolent  interposition  of  king  Gteorge,  alleging  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  engagements,  both  as  elector  of  Hano- 
ver and  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  resident  at  London 
presented  a  long  memorial  on  this  subject,  which  was 
answered  by  the  British  and  Hanoverian  ministry.  These 
recriminations  served  only  to  inflame  the  difierence.  The 
czar  continued  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  length  con- 
cluded a  peace  without  a  mediator.  At  the  instances, 
however,  of  king  George  and  the  regent  of  France,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  queen  of  Sweden 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  that  princess  ceded  the 
city  of  Stetin,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Oder  and 
Pehnne,  with  the  isles  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  engaged  to  join  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  peace  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  on  condition  that  the  Danish  king  should 
restore  to  queen  Ulrica  that  part  of  Pomerania  which 
he  had  seized ;  he  likewise  promised  to  pay  to  that 
queen  two  millions  of  rix-dollars,  in  consideration  of  the 
cessions  she  had  made.  Tlie  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  was  signed  at  Frederickstadt  in  the  month 
of  June,  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  became  guarantee  for  the  Dane's  keeping 
possession  of  Sleswick.  He  consented,  however,  to  re- 
store the  Upper  Pomerania,  the  isle  of  Rugen,  the  city 
ofWismar,  and  whatever  he  had  taken  from.  Sweden 
during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  Sweden's  renouncing 
the  exemption  from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the  two 
Belts :  and  paying  to  Denmark  six  hundred  thousand 
rix-doUars. 

^  XXV.  Sir  John  Norris  had  again  sailed  to  the  Bal- 
tic with  a  strong  squadron,  to  give  weight  to  the  king's 
mediation.     When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  he  wrote 
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a  letter  to  prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czars  ambassador  at 
Denmark,  signifying  that  he  and  the  king's  envoy  at 
Stockholm  were  vested  with  full  powers  to  act  jointly  or 
separately  in  quality  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Muscovy,  in  the  way 
of  mediation.  The  prince  answered,  that  the  czar  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tranquillity;  and 
in  case  his  Britannic  majesty  had  any  proposals  to  make 
to  that  prince,  he  hoped  the  admiral  would  excuse  him 
from  receiving  them,  as  they  might  be  delivered  in  a 
much  more  compendious  way.  The  English  fleet  im- 
mediately joined  that  of  Sweden  as  auxiliaries ;  but  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  acting  against  the  Russian  squa- 
dron, which  secured  itself  in  Revel.  Ulrica,  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  sister  to  Charles  XII.  had  married  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  extremely  desirous  that  he 
should  be  joined  with  her  in  the  administration  of  the 
regal  power.  She  wrote  a  separate  letter  to  each  of  the 
four  states,  desiring  they  would  confer  on  him  the  so- 
vereignty ;  and  after  some  opposition  from  the  nobles, 
he  was  actually  elected  king  of  Sweden.  He  sent  one 
of  his-  general  officers  to  notify  his  elevation  to  the  czar, 
who  congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne : 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  negotiation  which  ended  in 
peace,  and  established  the  tranquillity  of  the  north.  la 
the  midst  of  these  transactions,  king  George  s^t  out 
from  England  for  his  Hanoverian  dominions ;  but,  be- 
fore he  departed  from  Great  Britain,  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  through  the  endeavours  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  earl 
Cowper,  lord  Townshend,  Mr.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  were  received  into  favour,  and  re-united  with  the 
ministry.  The  earls  of  Dorset  and  Bridgewater  were 
promoted  to  the  title  of  dukes :  lord  viscount  Castleton 
was  made  an  earl ;  Hugh  Boscawen  was  created  a  baron, 
and  viscount  Falmouth ;  and  John  Wallop,  baron,  aiid 
viscount  Lymington. 
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§  XXVI.  While  the  king  was  involved  at  Hanover  in 
a  labyrinth  of  negotiations,  the  South-sea  scheme  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  national  delirium  in  his  English  domi- 
nions. Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  his 
plan  from  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  formed  by 
Law,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  raised  such  a  fer- 
inent  in  France,  and  entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand 
families  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  scheme  of  Law,  there 
was  something  substantial.  An  exclusive  trade  to  Loui- 
siana promised  some  advantage ;  though  the  design  was 
defeated  by  the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  Law 
himself  became  the  dupe  of  the  regent,  who  transferred 
the  burden  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the  king's 
debts  to  the  shoulders  of  the  subjects ;  while  the  projec- 
tor was  sacrificed  as  the  scape-goat  of  the  political  ini- 
quity. The  South-sea  scheme  promised  no  commercial 
advantage  of  any  consequence.  It  was  buoyed  up  by 
nothing  but  the  folly  and  rapaciousness  of  individuals^ 
which  became  so  blind  and  extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with 
moderate  talents,  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  whole  na* 
tion,  and  make  tools  of  the  other  directors,  to  serve  his 
own  purposes,  and  those  of  a  few  associates.  When  this 
prcgector  found  that  the  South-sea  stock  did  not  rise 
according  to  his  expectation  upon  the  bill's  being  passed, 
he  circulated  a  report,  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon 
would  be  exchanged  for  some  places  in  Peru ;  by  which 
means  the  English  trade  to  the  South-sea  would  be  pro- 
tected and  enlarged.  This  rumour,  diflTused  by  his  emis- 
saries, acted  like  a  contagion.  In  five  days  the  directors 
Opened  their  books  for  a  subscription  of  one  million,  at 
the  rate  of  «(X)/.  for  every  100/.  capital.  Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
first  subscription  exceeded  two  millions  of  original  stock. 
In  a  few  days  this  stock  advanced  to  340/. ;  and  the  sub- 
scriptions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of  the  first  pay- 
ment. Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  explaining  the  scandalous  arts  that  were  practised 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  decoy  the  unwary, 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  by  the  promise  of  prodigious 
dividends,  and  other  infamous  arts,  the  stock  was  raised 
to  one  thousand ;  and  the  whole  nation  infected  with  the 
spirit  oi  stock-jobbing  to  an  astonishing  degsee.    AH 
distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  circum- 
stances, were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern,  or 
in  some  such  pecuniary  project.     Exchange-alley  was 
filled  with  a  strange  concourse  of  statesmen  and  clergy- 
men, churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and  tories,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of 
females.     All  other  professions  and  employments  were 
utterly  neglected ;  and  the  people's  attention  wholly  en- 
grossed by  this  and  other  chimerical  schemes,  which 
were  known  by  the  denomination  of  bubbles.    New  com- 
panies started  up  every  day  under  the  countenance  of  the 
prime  nobility.     The  prince  of  Wales  was  constituted 
governor  of  the  Welsh  copper  company :  the  duke  of 
Chandos  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  York-buildingSv 
company  :  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  formed  a  third,  for 
building  houses  in  London  and  Westminster.     About 
^  hundred  such  schemes  were  projected  and  put  in  exe- 
cution, to  the  ruin  of  many  thousands.   The  sums  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  these  expedients  amounted  to  three 
hundred  millions  sterling,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  England.     The  nation  was  so  intoxicated 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  people  became  a  prey 
to  the  grossest  delusion.     An  obscure  projector,  pre- 
tending to  have  formed  a  very  advantageous  scheme^ 
which,  liowever,  he  did  not  explain,  published  proposals 
for  a  subscription,  in  which  he  promised,  that  in  one 
month  the  particulars  of  his  project  should  be  disclosed. 
In  the  meantime,  he  declared  that  every  person  paying 
two  guineas  should  be  entitled  to  a  subscription  for  100/. 
which  would  produce  that  sum  yearly.  In  one.  forenoon 
this  adventurer  received  a  thousand  of  these  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  in  the  evening  set  out  for  another  kingdom* 
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Tlie  king/before  his  departure^  had  issued  a  prodauaa^ 
tion  against  these  unlawful  projects ;  the  locd^-justices 
afterward  dismissed  all  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented for  charters  and  patents ;  and  the  prince  pf  Wales 
renounced  the  company  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
governor.  The  Southnsea  scheme  raised  such  a  .flood 
of  eager  avidity  and  extravagant  hope,  that  the  majority 
of  the  directors  were  swept  along  with  it,  even  contrary 
to  their  own  sense  and  inclination ;  but  Blunt  and  his 
accomplices  still  directed  the  stream* 

^  XXVII.  The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  8th 
day  of  September,  when  the  stock  began  to  fall.  Then 
did  some  of  the  adventurers  awake  from  their  delirium. 
The  number  of  the  sellers  daily  increased.  On  the 
29th  day  of  the  month,  the  stock  had  sunk  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty :  several  eminent  goldsmiths  and  bankers, 
who  had  lent  great  sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop 
payment,  and  abscond.  The  ebb  of  this  portentous 
tide  was  so  violent,  that  it  bore  down  every  thing  in  its 
way;  and  an  infinite  number  of  families  were  over- 
•whelmed  with  ruin.  Public  credit  sustained  a  terrible 
shock :  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  despair.  Some  principal  members 
of  the  ministry  were  deeply  concerned  in  these  fraudu- 
lent transactions ;  when  they  saw  the  price  of  stock  sink- 
ing daily,  they  employed  all  their  influence  with  the 
bank  to  support  the  credit  of  the  South-sea  company. 
That  corporation  agreed,  though  with  reluctance,  to 
subscribe  into  the  stock  of  the  South-sea  company, 
valued  at  four  hundred  per  cent-  3,500,000/.  which  the 
compapy  was  to  repay  to  the  bank  on  Lady-day  and  Mi- 
chaelmas of  the  ensuing  year.  This  transaction  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  who,  with  his  own 
hand,  wrote  the  minute  of  agreement,  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  the  bank-contract.  Bookd  were  opened 
at  the  bank,  to  take  in  a  subscription  for  the  support  of 
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public  credit :  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
brought  in.  By  this  expedient  the  stock  was  raised  ait 
first,  and  those  who  contrived  it,  sei5:ed  the  opportunity 
to  realize.  But  the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths  and  the 
sword-blade  company,  from  the  fall  of  South-sea  stock, 
occasioned  such  a  run  upon  the  bank,  that  the  money 
was  paid  away  faster  than  it  could  be  received  from  the 
subscription.  Then  the  South-sea  stock  sunk  again  ; 
and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  involved  in  that  company's  ruin,  re- 
nounced the  agreement,  which,  indeed,  they  were  under 
no  obligation  to  perform,  for  it  was  drawn  up  in  such 
■a  manner,  as  to  be  no  more  than  the  rough  draft  of  a 
subsequent  agreement,  without  due  form,  penalty,  or 
clause  of  obligation.  All  expedients  having  failed,* and 
the  clamours  of  the  people  daily  increasing,  expresses 
were  dispatched  to  Hanover,  representing  the  state  pf 
the  nation,  and  pressing  the  king  to  return^  He  ac- 
cordingly shortened  his  intended  stay  in  Germany,  and 
arrived  in  England  on  the  11th  day  of  November. 

§  XXVIII.  The  parliament  being  assembled  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  his  majesty  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  which  had  so  deeply  af- 
fected the  public  credit  at  home :  he  earnestly  desired 
the  commons  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and 
speedy  methods  to  restore  the  national  credit,  and  fix  it 
upon  a  lasting  establishment.  The  lower  house  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  calamity,  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  that  subject.  The  members  seemed  to  lay 
aside  all  party  distinctions,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
promoting  an  inquiry,  by  which  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  injured  nation.  They  ordered  the  directors  to 
produce  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyll  moved,  that  a  select  committee  might  be 
appointed,  to  examine  the  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action. Mr.  Walpole,  now  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
observed,  that  such  a  method  would  protract  the  in- 
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quiry,  while  the  public  credit  lay  in  a  bleeding  condition* 
He  told  the  house  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for  restdring 
public  credit ;  but,  before  he  would  communicate  this 
plan,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  subscriptions  of 
public  debts  and  encumbrances,  money-subscriptions, 
and  other  contracts  made  with  the  South-sea  company, 
should  remain  in  the  present  state.  After  a  warm  de- 
bate, the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  with 
this  addition,  "Unless  altered  for  the  ease  and  relief  of 
the  proprietors,  by  a  general  court  of  the  South-sea 
company,  or  set  aside  in  due  course  of  law."  Next  day 
Walpole  produced  his  scheme,  to  engraft  nine  millions 
of  South-sea  stock  into  the  bank  of  England,  and  the 
like  sum  into  the  East  India  company,  on  certain  con-^ 
ditions.  The  house  voted,  that  proposals  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  bank,  and  those  two  companies,  on  this 
subject.  These  being  delivered,  the  commons  resblv6d, 
that  an  engrossment  of  nine  millions  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  South-sea  company,  into  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  and  East  India  company,  as  proposed  by  these 
companies,  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  restoring 
public  credit.  A  bill  upon  this  resolution  was  brought 
in,  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assents  Another  bill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  for  re- 
straining the  sub-governor,  deputy-governor,  directors, 
treasurer,  under-treasurer,  cashier,  secretary,  and  ac- 
comptants,  of  the  South-sea  company,  from  quitting  the 
kingdom,  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
and  for  discovering  their  estates  and  effects,  so  as  to  pre- 
vetit  them  from  being  transported  or  alienated.  A  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine  all 
the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings,  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  South-sea  act. 

^  XXIX.  The  lords  were  not  less  eager  than  the  com- 
mons to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  though  divers  members 
in  both  houses  were  deeply  involved  in  the  guilt  and  in* 
famy  of  the  transaction.    Earl  Stanhope  said  the  estates 
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of  the  criminals,  whether  directors  or  not  directors, 
ought  to  be  confiscated,  to  repair  the  public  losses.  He 
was  seconded  by  lord  Carteret,  and  even  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland.  The  duke  of  Wharton  declared,  he  would 
give  up  the  best  friend  he  had,  should  he  be  found  guilty. 
He  observed,  that  the  nation  had  been  plundered  in  a 
most  flagrant  and  notorious  manner;  therefore,  they 
ought  to  find  out  and  punish  the  offenders  severely, 
without  respect  of  persons.  The  sub  and  deputy-go- 
vernors, the  directors  and  officers  of  the  South-sea 
company,  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Then 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  disabling  them  to  enjoy  any  office 
in  that  company,  or  in  the  East  India  company,  or  in 
the  bank  of  EiUgland.  Three  brokers  were  likewise  ex- 
amined, and  made  great  discoveries*  Knight,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  South-sea  company,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  affair,  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  apprehend  him ;  and  another  for  prevent- 
ing any  of  the  directors  from  escaping  out  of  the  kii^- 
dom.  At  this  period,  the  secret  committee  informed 
the  house  of  commons,  that  they  had  already  discovered 
a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever 
contrived  to  ruin  a  nation,  which  in  due  time  they  .would 
lay  before  the  house :  in  the  meanwhile,  they  thought 
it  highly  necessary  to  secure  the  persons  of  some  of  the 
directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  South-sea  company, 
as  well  as  to  seize  their  papers.  An  order  was  made  to 
secure  the  books  and  papers  of  Knight,  Surman,  and 
Turner.  The  persons  of  sir  Greorge  Caswell,  sir  Jmhn 
Blunt,  sir  John  Lambert,  sir  John  Fellowes,  and  Mr. 
Grigsby,  were  taken  into  custody.  Sir  Theodore 
Jansen,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  sir  Robert  Chaplain,  and  Mr. 
Eyles,  were  expelled  the  house,  and  apprehended.  Mr. 
Aislabie  resigned  his  employments  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  orders 
were  given  to  remove  all  directors  of  the  South-sea  com- 
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pany  from  the  places  they  possessed  under  the  govern- 
ment. 

§  XXX.  The  lords,  in  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion^ discovered,  that  large  portions  of  South«sea  stock 
had  been  given  to  several  persons  in  the  administration 
and  house  of  commons,  for  promoting  the  passing  of  the 
South-sea  act.     The  house  immediately  resolved,  that 
this  practice  was  a  notorious  and  most  dangerous  species 
of  corruption  :  that  the  directors  of  the  Soiith-sea  com- 
pany having  ordered  great  quantities  of  their  stock  to  be 
bought  for  the  service  of  the  company,  when  it  was  at  a 
very  high  price,  and  on  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price 
of  stock ; .  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  directors, 
and  other  officers  belonging  to  the  company,  having,  in 
a  clandestine  manner,  sold  their  own  stock  to  the  com- 
pany, such  directors  and  officers  were  guilty  of  a  noto- 
rious fraud  and  breach  of  trust,  and  their  so  doing  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  that  had 
so  much  affected  public  credit.     Many  other  resolutions 
were  taken  against  that  infamous  confederacy,  in  which, 
however,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guilty. 
Sir  John  Blunt  refusing  to  answer  certain  interrogations, 
a  violent  debate  arose  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  be  treated.     The  duke  of  Wharton  observed, 
that  the  gov^nment  of  the  best  princes  was  sometimes; 
rendered  intolerable  to  their  subjects  by  bad  ministers : 
he  mentioned  the  example  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  a 
division  in  the  imperial  family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of 
Claudius  hateful  to  the  Romans.     Earl  Stanhope  con- 
caving this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  was  seized  with 
a  transport  of  anger.     He  undertook  to  vindicate  the. 
ministry ;  and  spoke  with  such  vehemence  as  produced 
a  violent  headache,  which  obliged  him  to  retire.   He  un* 
derwent  proper  evacuations,  and  seemed  to  recover :  but, 
next  day,  in  the  evening,  became  lethargic,  and  bcirtg 
^ized  with  a  suffocation,  instantly  expired.    The  king 
deeply  regretted  the  death  of  this  favourite  minister, 
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which  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  happened  at  such 
a  critical  conjuncture ;  and  he  appointed  lord  Towns- 
hend  to  fill  his  place  of  secretary.  Earl  Stanhope  was 
survived  but  a  few  days  by  the  other  secretary,  Mr. 
Craggs,  who  died  of  the  smalKpox  on  the  i6th  day  of 
February-  Knight^^the  cashier  of  the  South-sea  com- 
pany, being  seized  atTirlemont,  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Gandot,  secretary  to  Mr.  Leathes,  the  British  resident 
at  Brussels,  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 
Application  was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  him :  but  he  had  found  means  to  in- 
terest the  states  of  Brabant  in  his  behalf-  They  insisted 
upon  their  privilege  granted  by  charter,  that  no  person 
a{)prehended  for  any  crime  in  Brabant  should  be  tried  in 
any  other  country.  The  house  of  commons  expressed 
their  indignation  at  this  frivolous  pretence :  instances 
were  renewed  to  the  emperor :  and  in  the  mieantime 
Knight  escaped  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

§  XXXI.  The  committee  of  secrecy  found,  that,  be- 
fore any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitious  stock 
of  574,000/.  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  directors,  to 
facilitate  the  passing  die  bill.     Great  part  of  this  was 
distributed  among  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs^ 
senior,  the  dutchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  of  Platen 
and  her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  and  Mr.  Ais- 
labie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence  of  the 
committee's  report,  the  house  came  to  several  severe, 
though  just,  resolutions  against  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  South-sea  company ;  and  a  bill  was  prepared  for 
.the  relief  of  the  unhappy  suiFerers.     Mr.  Stanhope,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  chai'ged  in  the  report 
with  having  large  quantities  of  stock  and  subscriptions, 
desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself. 
His  request  was  granted ;  and  the  afiair  being  discussed, 
he  was  cleared  by  a  majority  of  three  voices.     Fifty 
thousand  pounds  iii  stock  had  been  taikeh  by  Knight  for 
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the  use  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  Great  part  <?f  the 
house  entered  eagerly  into  this  inquiry  ;  and  a  violent 
dispute  ensued.  The  whole  strength  of  the  ministry 
was  mustered  in  his  defence.  The  majority  declared 
bim  innocent:  the  nation  in  general  was  of  another 
opinion.  He  resigned  his  place  of  first  commissioner 
in  the  treasury,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole ;  but  he  still  retained  the  oonfidendfe  of  his 
master.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  evidence 
appeared  so  strong  against  him,  that  the  commons  re- 
solved, he  had  promoted  the  destructive  execution  of 
the  South-sea  scheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant 
profit,  and  combined  with  the  directors  in  their  perni- 
cious practices  to  the  ruin  of  public  credit.  He  was 
expelled  the  house,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Craggs,  senior,  died  of*  the  lethargy,  before  he  under- 
went the  censure  of  the  house.  Nevertheless,  they 
resolved,  that  he  was  a  notorious  accomplice  with  Robert 
Knight,  and  some  of  the  directors,  in  carrying  on  their 
scandalous  practices ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  estate 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  from  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  preceding  year,  should  be  applied  towards  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  in  the  South-sea  com- 
pany.' The  directors,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
house,  delivered  in  inventories  of  their  estates,  which 
were  confiscated  by  act  of  parliament,  towards  making 
good  the  damages  sustained  by  the  company,  after  a  cer- 
tain albwance  was  deducted  for  each,  according  to  his 
conduct  and  circumstances. 

§  XXXII.  The  delinquents  being  thus  punished  by 
the  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes,  the  house  converted 
their  attention  to  means .  for  repairing  the  mischiefs 
which  the  scheme  had  produced.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  contending  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  South-sea  company,  which  ren- 
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dered  it  impossible  to  relieve  some  but  at  th6  expense 
of  others.  Several  wholesome  resolutions  wete  taken » 
and  presented  with  an  address  to  the  king,  explaining 
the  motives  of  their  proceedings.  On  the  29th  day  of 
July,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  for  two  days  only. 
Then  his  majesty  going  to  the  house  of  peers,  declare 
that  he  had  called  them  together  again  so  suddenly,  that 
they  might  resume  the  consideration  of  the  slate  of 
public  credit.  The  commons  immediately  prepared  a 
bill  upon  the  resolutions  they  had  taken.  The  whole 
capital  stock,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  amounted  to 
about  37,800,000/.  The  stock  allotted  to  all  the  pro- 
prietors did  not  exceed  24,500,000/. :  the  remaining 
capital  stock  belonged  to  the  company  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  It  was  the  profit  arising  from  the  execution 
of  the  South-sea  scheme ;  and  out  of  this  the  bill  enacted, 
that  seven  millions  should  be  paid  to  the  public.  Tlie 
present  act  likewise  directed  several  additions  to  be  made 
to  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  out  of  that  possessed  by 
the  company  in  their  own  right :  it  made  a  particular 
distribution  of  stock,  amounting  to  2,200,000/. :  and 
upon  remitting  five  millions  of  the  seven  to  be  paid  to 
the  public,  annihilated  two  millions  of  their  capital.  It 
was  enacted,  that,  after  these  distributions,  the  remain- 
ing capital  stock  should  be  divided  among  all  the  pro- 
prietors. This  dividend  amounted  to  33/.  6s^  &d.  per 
cent,  and  deprived  the  company  of  8,000,000/.  They 
had  lent  above  eleven  millions  on  stock  unredeefned ;  of 
which  the  parliament  discharged  all  the  debtors,  upon 
their  paying  ten  per  cent.  Upon  this  article  the  com- 
pany's loss  exceeded  6,900,000/. ;  for  many  debtors  re- 
fused to  make  any  ,pa3rment.  The  proprietors  of  the 
stock  loudly  complained  of  their  being  deprived  of  two 
millions ;  and  the  parliament,  in  the  sequel,  revived  that 
sum  which  had  been  annihilated.  While  this  afl&ir  was 
in  agitation,  petitions  from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  presented  to  the  house. 
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crying  for  justice  against  the  villany  of  the  directors. 
Pamphlets  and  papers  were  daily  published  on  the  same 
subject ;  so  that  the  whole  nation  was  exasperated  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  resentment.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  parliament,  the 
Sooth-sea  company  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  public :  the  ferment  of  the 
people  subsided;  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  was 
restored. 


CHAP.  III. 

§  I.  Bill  against  atheism  and  immorality  postponed — §  II.  Session  closed 
— §  III.  AlHance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain— §  IV. 
Plagne  at  IM^arseiUeK— §  Y.  Deb^Mws  in  tbe  bous^  of  iords  about  Mr. 
Law  the  projector — §  VI.  Sentiments  of  some  lords  touching  the  war 
with  Spain— §  VII.  Petition  of  the  Quakers.'    The  parliament  dis- 
solved---§  VIII.  Rnmoon  <^  a  conspiracy.    The  bishop  of  Rochester 
is  committed  to  the  Tower — §  IX.  New  parliament — §  X.  Declara- 
tion of  the  pretender— §  XI.  Report  of  the  secret  committee — §  XIL 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  bishop  of  Rochester — §  XIII. 
Who  is  deprived,  and  driven  into  perpetual  exile — §  XIV.  Proceedings 
against  those  concerned  in  the  lottery  at  Hambnigh — §  XV.  Affairs 
of  the  continent — §  XVI.  Clamour  in  Ireland  on  account  of  Wood's 
coinage— §  XVII.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans— §  XVIil.  An  act 
for  lessening  the  public  debts— §  XIX.  Philip,  king,  of  Spain,,  abdi- 
cates the  throne — §  XX.  Abuses  in  chancery— §  XXI.  Trial  of  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield— §  XXII.  Debates  about  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list— §  XXIll.  A  bill  in  favour  of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke-^  XXIV. 
Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid-^§  XXV. 
Treaty  of  Hanover — §  XXVI.  Approved  in  parliament — §  XXVII. 
Riots  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  malt-tax— §  XXVIII.  A  small 
squadron  sent  to  the  Baltic— §  XXIX.  Admiral  Hosier's  expedition 
to  tlie  West  Indies — §  XXX.  Disgrace  of  the  duke  de  Ripperda — 
§  XXXI.  Substance  of  the  king's  speech  to  parliament — §  XXXII.  De- 
bate in  the  house  of  lords  upon  the  approaching  rupturei  with  the  empe- 
ror and  Spain — §  XXXIII.  Memorial  of  Mr.  Palms,  the  imi)erial  resi- 
.  dent  at  I/ondon — §  XXXIV.  Conventions  with  Sweden  ^and  Hesse- 
Cassel— §  XXXV.  Vote  of  credit— §  XXXVI.  Siege  of  Gibraltar 
by  the  Spaniards— §  XXXVII.  Preliminaries  of  peace^  XXXVIII. 
-  Deatli  and  character  of  George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain. 


§  I.  iDuRiNG  the  infatuation  produced  by  this  infamous 
scheme^  luxury,  vice,  and  profligacy,  increased  to  a 
shocking  degree  of  extravagance.     The  adventurers,  in- 
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toxicated  by  their  imaginary  wealth,  pampered  them- 
selves with  the  rarest  dainties,  and  the  most  expensive 
wines  that  could  be  imported :  they  purchased  the  most 
sumptuous  furniture^  equipage,  and  apparel^  though  with- 
out taste  or  discernment :  they  indulged  th^r  criminal 
passions  to  the  most  scandalous  excess:  their  discourse 
was  the  language  of  pride,  insolence,  and  the  most  ridi- 
culous ostentation :  they  affected  to  scoff*  at  religion  and 
morality,  and  even  to  set  Heaven  at  defiance.    The  earl 
of  Nottingham  complair  ;d  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
growth  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  immorality;  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  suppressing  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness.     It  contained  several  articles  seemingly  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  nonconformists 
by  the  laws  of  the  last  session :  for  that  reason  it  met  with 
violent  opposition.     It  was  supported  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lords  Bathurst 
and  Trevor,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.     One  of  these  said,  he  verily 
believed  the  present  calamity  occasioned  by  the  South- 
sea  project  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  the  blasphemy 
and  profaneness  of  the  nation.     Lord  Onslow  replied, 
"  That  noble  peer  must  then  be  a  great  sinner,  for  he 
has  lost  considerably  by  the  South-sea  scheme."    The 
duke  of  Wharton,  who  had  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  wit  and  profligacy,  said  he  was  not  insensible  of  the 
common  opinion  of  the  town  concerning  himself,  and 
gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter, by  declaring  he  was  far  from  being  a  patron  of  blas- 
phemy, or  an  enemy  to  religion.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  but  oppose  the  bill,  because  he  conceived 
it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  holy  Scripture.     Then  pulling 
an  old  family  Bible  from  his.  pocket,  he  quoted  several 
passages  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  con- 
cluding with  a  desire  that  the  bill  might  be  thrown  out. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  declared,  that  though  he  was 
for  a  parliamentary  king,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a 
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parliamentary  God,  or  a  parliamentary  religion ;  and, 
should  the  house  declare  for  one  of  this  kind,  he  would 
go  to  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  bq  chosen  a  cardinal ;  for 
he  had  rather  sit  in  the  conclave  than  with  their  lord- 
ships upon  those  terms*  .  After  a  vehement  debate,  the 
bill  was  postponed  to  a  long  day,  by  a  considerable  ma-- 
jority. 

§  II.  The  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  supplies 
were  granted :  and  at  length  Uhey  were  not  voted  with 
that  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  which  the  majority 
had  hitherto  manifested  on  such  occasions.  On.  the 
l6th  day  of  June,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  house 
of  commons,  importing,  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  engagements.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  took  fire  at  this  intimation.  They 
desired  to .  know  whether*  this  subsidy,  amounting  to 
72,000/.  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden  over  and. above  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  strong  squadron  in  the  Baltic? 
Lord  Molesworth  observed,  that,  by  our  late  conduct, 
we  were  become  the  allies  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
bubbles  of  all  our  allies :  for  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
them  well  for  their  assistance.  He  affirmed,  that  the 
treaties. which  had  been  made  with  Sweden,  at  different 
times,  were  inconsistent  and  contradictory :  that  our  late 
engagements  with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  with  Denmark,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  measures  formerly  concerted  with  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy. He  said,  that,  in  order  to  engage  the  czar  to 
yield  what  he  had  gained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
king  of  Prussia  ought  to  give  up  Stetin,  and  the  elector 
of  Hanover  restore  Bremen  and  Verden :  that,  after  all, 
England  had  no  business  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs 
of  die  empire :  that  we  reaped  little  or  no  advantage  by 
our  trade  to  the  Baltic,  but  that  of  procuring  naval  stores : 
he  owned  that  hemp  was  a  very  necessary  commodity, 
particularly  at  this  juncture ;  but  he  insisted,  that  if  due 
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encouragement  were  given  to  ^me  of  our  plantations  in 
America,  we  might  be  supplied  from  thence  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Not- 
withstanding these  arguments,  the  Swedish  supply  was 
granted:  and,  in  about  three  weeks,  their  complaisance 
was  put  to  another  proof.  They  were  given  to  under- 
stand, by  a  second  message,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list  amounted  to  550,000/. ;  and  his  majesty  hoped  they 
would  empower  him  to  raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue, 
as  he  proposed  it  should  be  replaced  to  the  civil  list,  and 
reimbursed  by  a  deduction  from  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  all  officers,  as  well  as  from  the  pensions  and  other 
payments  from  the  crown,  A  bill  was  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  though  not  without  warm  opposition ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  act  passed  for  a  general  pardon.  On  the 
10th  day  of  August,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  innocent,  and  a  jifst  indignation  against  the 
guilty,  with  respect'  to  the  South-sea  scheme.  These 
professions  were  judged  necessary  to  clear  his  own  cha- 
racter, which  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  some  people, 
who  whispered  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  con- 
nexions with  the  projectors  of  that  design ;  that  the  em- 
peror had,  at  his  desire,  reftised  to  deliver  up  Knight; 
and  that  he  favoured  the  directors  and  their  accomplices. 
§  III.  Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret  were  now  ap- 
pointed secretaries  of  state:  and  the  earl  of  Ilay  was 
vested  with  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal  of  Scotland.  In 
June  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
was  signed  at  Madrid.  The  contracting  parties  engaged 
to  restore  mutually  all  the  effects  seized  and  confis- 
cated on  both  sides.  In  particular,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land promised  to  restore  all  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  value  of  them,  if  they  were  sold.  He  likewise  pro- 
mised, in  a  secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Italy :  and  the  king  of  Spair/- made 
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an  absolute  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.     At 
the  same  time,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.     All  remaining 
difficulties  were  referred  to  a  congress  at  Cambray,  where 
they  hoped  to  consolidate  a  general  peace,  by  deter- 
mining all  differences  between  the  emperor  and  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty.     In  the  meantime,  the  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the 
present  treaty,  to  grant  to  the  duke  of  Parma  a  particular 
protection  for  the  preservation  of  his  territories  and 
rights,  and  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.     It  was  also 
stipulated,  that  the  states-general  should  be  invited  to 
accede  to  this  alliance.     The  congress  at  Cambray  was 
opened  :  but  the  demands  on  both  sides  were  so  high^ 
that  it  proved  ineffectual.     In  the  meantime,  the  peace 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  concluded,  on  condition 
that  the  czar  should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria,  Estonia, 
part  of  Carelia,  and  of  the  territory  of  Wyburg,  Riga, 
Revel,  and  Narva,  in  consideration  of  his  restoring  a  part 
of  Finland,  and  paying  two  millions  of  rix-dollars  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.     The  personal  animosity  subsisting 
between  king  Greorge  and  the  czar  seemed  to  increase. 
Bastagif,  the  Russian  resident  at  London,  having  pre- 
sented a  memorial  that  contained  some  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  a  fort- 
night.    The    czar  published  a  deglaration  at  Peters- 
burgh,  complaining  of  this  outrage,  which,  he  said, 
ought  naturally  to  have  engaged  him  to  use  reprisals  v 
but,  as  he  perceived  it  was  done  without  any  regard  to 
the  concerns  of  England,  and  only  in  favour  of  the  Ha- 
noverian interest,  he  was  unwilling  that  the  English 
tiation  should  suffer  for  a  piece  of  injustice  in  which  they 
had  no  share.     He,  therefore,  granted  to  them  all  man- 
ner of  security,  and  free  liberty  to  trade  in'all  his  domi- 
nions.    To  finish  this  strange  tissue  of  negotiations, 
king  George  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Moors  of 
Afric,.  against  which  the  Spaniards  loudly  exclaimed. 
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§  IV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  pope  Clement  XI. 
died :  and  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a  prince, 
baptized  by  the  name  of  William- Augustus,  the  late 
doke  of  Cumberland.  A  dreadful  plague  raging  at  Mar- 
seilles, a  proclamation  was  published,  forbidding  any 
person  to  come  into  England,  from  any  part  of  France 
between  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  Dunkirk,  without  cer- 
tificates of  health.  Other  precautions  were  taken  to 
guard  against  contagion.  An  act  of  parliament  had 
passed  in  the  preceding  sesdon,  for  the  prevention  of 
infection,  by  building  pest-houses,  to  which  all  in- 
fected persons,  and  all  persons  of  an  infected  family 
should  be  conveyed:  and,  by  drawing  trenches  and  lines 
round  any  city,  town,  or  place  infected.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  at  opening  the  session  of  parliament,  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  intimated  the  pacification  of  the 
North,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Musco\^ 
and  Sweden.  He  desired  the  house  of  commons  to 
consider  of  means  for  easing  the  duties  upon  the  imported 
commodities  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 
He  observed,  that  the  nation  might  be  supplied  with 
naval  stores  from  our  own  colonies  in  North  America; 
and  that  their  being  employed  in  this  useful  and  advan- 
tageous branch  of  commerce  would  divert  them  froip 
setting  up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  He  expressed  a  desire  that, 
with  respect  to  the  supplies,  bis  people  might  reap  some 
immediate  benefit  from  the  present  circumstances  of 
af&irs  abroad :  and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  their 
consideration,  means  for  preventing  the  plague,  parti- 
cularly by  providing  against  the  practice  of  smuggling. 
.  §  V.  One  of  the  first  obgects  that  attracted  the  attien- 
tion  of  the  upper  house  was  the  case  of  John  Law,  the 
famous  projector.  The  resentment  of  the  people  on 
account  of  his  Mississippi  scheme  had  obliged  him  to 
leave  France.  He  retired  to  Italy ;  and  was  said  to 
have  visited  the  pretender  at  Rome.    From  thence  he 
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repaired  to  Hanover;  and  returned  to  England  from 
the  Baltic^  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  sir  John  Nofris. 
The  king  favoured  him  with  a  private  audience ;  he  kept 
open  house,  and  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  persons 
of  the  first  quality.  Earl  Coningsby  represented  in  the 
house  of  lords,  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  6ome 
jealousy  of  a  person  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in 
a  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  who,  being  immensely  rich, 
might  do  a  great  deal  more  hurt  here,  by  tampering  with 
those  who  were  grown  desperate,  in  consequence  of 
being  involved  in  the  calamity  occasioned  by  the  fatal 
imitation  of  his  pernicious  projects.  He  observed,  that 
this  person  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had  re- 
nounced his  natural  afiection  to  his  country,  his  alle- 
giance to  his  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turn- 
ing Roman  Catholic,  Lord  Carteret  replied,  that  Mr. 
Law  had,  many  years  ago,  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  duel ;  but,  having  at  last  received  the  benefit 
of  the  king's  clemency,  and  the  appeal  lodged  by  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  being  taken  ofi^,  he  was  come 
over  to  plead  his  majesty's  pardon.  He  said  there  was 
no  law  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of  his  country  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Law  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  it  wais  not 
even  in  the  king's  power  to  hinder  him  from  coming 
over.  After  some  dispute,  the  subject  wias  dropped,  arid 
this  great  projector  pleaded  his  pardon  in  the  king's- 
bench,  according  to  the  usual  form. 

§  VI.  The  ministry  had  by  this  time  secured  such  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  any 
point  without  the  least  difiiculty.  Some  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  they  had  brought  over  to  their  measures,  and 
among  the  rest  lord  Harcourt;  who  was  created  a  vis-, 
count,  and  gratified  with  a  pension  of  4000/.  Never- 
theless they  could  not  shut  the  mouths  of  the  minority, 
who  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  complaining.  Great 
debates  were  occasioned  by  the  navy  debt,  which  was 
increased  to  1 ,700,000/.  Some  members  in  both  houses 
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affirmed^  that  such  extraordinary  expense  could  not  be 
for  the  immediate  service  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  preservation  of  foreign  acquisitions. 
The  ministers  answered,  that  near  two-thirds  of  the 
navy  debts  were  contracted  in  the  late  reign ;  and  the 
parliament  acquiesced  in  this  declaration  ;  but  in  reality, 
the  navy  debt  had  been  unnecessarily  increased,  by  keep- 
ing seamen  in  pay  during  the  winter,  and  sending  fleets 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic,  in  order  to  support  the 
interests  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Wharton  moved, 
that  the  treaty  with  Spain  might  be  laid  before  the  bouse. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  said,  it  contained  a  secret  article, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  desired  might  not  be  made 
public,  until  after  the  treaty  of  Cambray  should  be  disr 
cussed.  The  question  was  put,  and  the  duke's  motion 
rejected.  The  earl  of  Strafford  asserted,  that  as  the  war 
with  Spsun  had  been .  undertaken  without  necessity  or 
just  provocation,  so  the  peace  was  concluded  without  any 
benefit  or  advantage ;  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  attacked  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war ;  even  while  a  British  minister  and  a  secretary 
of  state  were  treating  amicably  at  Madrid :  that  the  war 
was  neither  just  nor  politic,  since  it  interrupted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  English  commerce, 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  groaned  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  debts,  incurred  by  the  former  long  expensive  war. 
He,  therefore,  moved  for  an  address  to  bis  majesty^  de- 
siring that  the  instructions  given  to  sir  George  Byng, 
now  lord  Torrington,  should  be  laid  before  the  house. 
This  motion  being  likewise,  upon  the  question,  rejected, 
a  protest  was  entered.  They  voted  an  address,  however, 
to  know  in  what  manner  the  king  had  disposed  of  the 
ships  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Disputes  arose  also  from 
the  bill  to  prevent  infection.  Earl  Cowper  represented, 
that  the  removal  of  persons  to  a  lazaret,  or  pest-house, 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  the  drawing  lines  and 
trencher  rpund  places  infected,  were  powers  unknown  to 
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the  British  constitution ;  inconsistent  with  the  lenity  of 
a  free  government,  such  as  could  never  be  wisely  or 
usefully  put  in  practice ;  the  more  odious,  because  copied 
from  the  arbitrary  government  of  France  :  and  imprac*> 
ticable,  except  by  military  compulsion.  These  obnoxious 
dauses  were  accordingly  repealed^  though  not  without 
great  opposition.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  a  constitution  that  will  not  admit  of  just  and  neces- 
sary laws  and  regulations,  to  prevent  the  dire  conse^ 
quences  of  the  worst  of  all  calamities.  Such  restrictions, 
instead  of  £ivouring  the  lenity  of  a  free  government, 
would  be  the  most  cruel  imposition  that  could  be  laid  on 
a  free  people,  as  it  would  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
the  great  principle  of  society,  which  is  the  preservation 
of  the  individusd. 

§  VII.  The  Quakers  having  presented  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons,  praying  that  a  bill  might  be 
brought  in  for  omitting  in  their  solemn  affirmation  the 
words,  "  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,"  the  house 
con^ied  with  their  request ;  but  the  bill  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  debate  among  the  peera.  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  said  he  did  not  know  why  such  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  a 
set  of  people  who  were  hardly  Christians.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  lord  North  and  Grey.  A  petition  was  presented 
against  the  bill  by  the  London  clergy,  who  expressed  a 
serious  concern  lest  the  minds  of  good  men  should  be 
grieved  and  wounded,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
triumph,  when  they  should  see  such  condescension  made 
by  a  Christian  legislature  to  a  set  of  men  who  renounce 
the  divine  institutions  of  Christ;  particularly  that  by 
which  the  faithful  are  initiated  into  his  religion,  and 
denominated  Christians.  The  petition,  though  pre- 
sented by  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  branded  by  the 
ministry  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Tberi,  upon  a  motion  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
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house  resolved,  that  such  lords  as  might  enter  protesta- 
tions with  reasons,  should  do  it  before  two  o'clock  on 
the  next  sitting  day,  and  sigri  them  before  the  house 
rises.  The  supplies  being  granted,  and  the  business  of 
the  session  dispatched  as  the  court  ^as  pleased  to  dic- 
tate, on  the  7th  day  of  Mardi  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. In  a  few  days  it  was  dissolved,  and  another 
convoked  by  proclamation.'  In  the  election  of  members 
for  the  new  parliament,  the  ministry  exerted  itself  with 
such  success,  as  returned  a  great  majority  hi  the  house 
of  commons,  extremely  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes 
of  an  administration.'' 

§  VIII.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  king  is  said 
to  have  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  fall  and  cer- 
tain information  of  a  fresh  conspiracy  formed  against  his 
person  and  government.  A  camp  was  immediately 
formed  in  Hyde-park.  All  military  officers  were  or- 
dered to  repair  to  their  respective  commands.  Lieute- 
nant-general Macartney  was  dispatched  to  Ireland,  to 
bring  over  some  troops  from  that  kingdom.  Some 
suspected  persons  were  apprehended  in  Scotland :  the 
states  of  Holland  were  desired  to  have  their  auxiliary 
or  guarantee  troops  in  readiness  to  be  embarked ;  and 
colonel  .Churchill  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France  with 
a  private  commission.  The  apprehension  raised  by  this 
supposed  plot  affected  the  public  credit.  Soudi-sea 
stock  began  to  Ml ;  and  crowds  of  people  Called  in  their 
money  from  the  bank.  Lord  Townshend  wrote  a  letter 
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.  ^  The  earl  of  Sunderland  died  in  April,  after  haying  incurred  a  great 
load  of  popular  odium,  from  his  supposed  connexions  with  the  directors 
of  the  South-sea  company.  He  was  a  minister  of  abilities,  but  violent^ 
impetuous,  and  headstrong.  His  death  was  soon  followed  by  that,  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  faculties  had 
been  for  some  time  greatly  impaired.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  with  such  profusion  of  funeral  pomp,  as  evinced  the  pride  and 
ostentation,  much  more  than  the  taste  and  concern,  of  those  who  directed 
bis  obsequies.  He  was.  succeeded  as  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  by  earl  Cadogan. 
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to  the  mayor  of  London,  by  the  king's  command,  sig^ 
nifying  hia  majesty's  having  received  unque^tiondble 
advices,  that  several  of  hil  subjects  had  ent^ed  into  a 
wicked  conspiracy,  in  concert  with  traitors  abroad,  fov 
mising  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  a  popish  pretender ;  but 
that  he  was  firmly  a^ured  the  authors  of  it  neither  were 
nor  would  be  supported  by  any  fordgn  power.  This 
letter  was  imn^iately  answered  by  an  affectionate  ad* 
dress  from  the  court  of  ald^men  ;  and  the  example  of 
London  was  folbwed  by  many  other  cities  and  borougfaa. 
The  king  had  determined  to  visit  Hanover,  and  actually 
settled  a  regency,  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not 
included :  but  now  this  intended  journey  was  laid  aade: 
the  court  was  removed  to  Kensington,  and  the  pdnce 
r^red  to  Ridimond.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  having 
been  seized,  with  his  papers,  was  examined  before  a 
committee  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  for  high-treason.  The  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  North 
and  Grey,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  Mr.  Smith,  from  Scot-» 
land,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Layer,  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  Temple,  were  confined  in  the  same  place.  Mr. 
George  Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert  Cotton 
of  Huntingdonshire,  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
Neynoe  an  Irish  priest,,  and  several  persons,  were  taken 
ifito  custody ;  and  Mr.  Shippen's  house  was  seard^ed. 
After  bishop  Atterbury  had  remained  a  fortnight  in  the 
Tower,  sir  Constantine  Phipps  presented  a  petition  to 
the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morris> 
that  pnelate*s  daughter,  praying  that,  in  consideration  (^ 
the  bishop's  ill  state  of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought 
to  a  speedy  trial,  bailed,  or  discharged :  but  this  was 
overruled.  The  churchmen  through  the  whole  kingr 
dom  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  confinement  of 
a  bishop,  which  they  said  was  an  outrage  upon  the  church 
of  England,  and  "the  episcopal  order.  Far  from  con- 
cealing their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  the  clergy  ven- 
tured to  offer  up  public  prayers  for  his  health,  in  almost 
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all  the  diurdies  and  chapels  of  London  and  Westihin* 
ster.  In  the  meanUme^  the  king,  attended  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  made  a  summer  progress  through  the  western 
counties. 

^  IX*  The  new  parliament  being  assemUled  on  the  9th 
day  of  October,  his  majesty  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  conspiracy.  He  said  the  conspirators 
had,  by  their  emissaries^  made  the  strongest  instances 
for  succours  from  foreign  powers ;  but  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectations.  That,  nevertheless,  confiding  in 
their  numbers,  they  had  resolved  once  more,  upon  their 
own  str^gth,  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  his  govern- 
meht.  He  said  they  had  provided  considerable  sums  of 
money,  engaged  great  numbers  of  officers  from  abroad, 
secured  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and, 
had  not  the  plot  been  timely  discovered,  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  city  of  London,  would  have 
been  involved  in  blood  and  confusion.  He  expatiated 
vipon  the  mildness  and  integrity  of  his  own  government ; 
and  inveighed  against  the  ingratitude,  the  implacability, 
and  madness  of  the  disaffected,  concluding  with  an  as^ 
surance,  that  he  would  steadily  adhere  to  the  constitu-^ 
tion  in  church  and  state,  and  continue  to  make  thdlaws 
of  the  realm  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions. 
Such  addresses  were  presented  by  both  houses,  as  the 
fears  and  attachment  of  the  majority  may  be  supposed 
to  have  dictated  on  such  an  occasion.  A  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  lol*ds,  for  suspending  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act  for  a  whole  year ;  but  they  were  far  frotn  being 
unanimous  in  agreeing  to  such  an  ufiusual  length  of 
time.  By  this  suspension  they,  in  effect,  vested  the 
ministry  with  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

•  §  '^.  The  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  was 
so  violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  foiind  it  necessary 
to  alarm  their  appri^hensions  by  a  dreadful  story  of  a 
design  to  seize  the  bank  and  exchequer^  and  to  proclaim 
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the  pretender  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  Their  passions 
being  inflamed  by  this  ridiculous  artifice^  they  passed 
the  bill,  which  immediately  received  the  royal  assent* 
The  duke  of  Norfcdk  being  brought  from  Bath,  was  ex^ 
amined  beftre  the  council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
on  suspicion  of  high-treason.  On  the  ]6th  day  of  No- 
vember, the  king  sent  to  the  house  of  peers  the  original 
and  printed  copy  of  a  declaration  signed  by  the  preten- 
der. *  It  was  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the  20th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  present  year,  and  appeared  to  be  a  proposal 
addressed  to'  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and  states.  In  this  paper, 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  having  mentioned  the  late 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  conspiracies  in- 
vented to  give  a  colour  to  new  oppressions,  infiunous 
informers,  and  the  state  of  proscription  in  which  he  sup- 
posed every  honest  man  to  be,  very  gravely  proposed, 
that  if  king  George  would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  he  would,  in  return,  bestow  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite  all 
other  states  tb  confirm  it :  he  likewise  promised  to  leave 
to  king  Greorge  his  succession  to  the  British  dominions 
secure,  whenever,  in  due  course,  his  natural  right  should 
take  place.  The  lords  unanimously  resolved,  that  this 
declaration  was  a  false,  insolent,  and  traitorous  libel ;  and 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
commons  concurred  in  these  resolutions.  Both  houses 
joined  in  an  address,  expressing  their  utmost  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  surprising  insolence  of  the 
pretender ;  and  assuring  his  majesty,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  support  his  title  to  the  crown  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  The  commons  prepared  a  bill  for  raising 
100,000/,  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  Pa- 
pists, or  persons  educated  in  the  popish  religion,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  late  rebellion 
and  disorders.  Tliis  bill,  though  strenuously  opposed  by 
some  moderate  members^  as  a  species  of  persecution;^ 
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was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  together  withanotiier^' 
obliging  all  persons,  being  Papists/  in  Sdotland,  and  all 
persons  in  Great  Britain,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take 
the  oaths  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  ktng^s  person 
and  government,  to  register  their  name  and  real  estates. 
Both  these  bills  passed  through  the  upper  house  without 
amendments,  and  received  the  royal  sanction. 

§  XI.  Mr.  Layer  being  brought  to  his.  trial  at  th«t 
kit^s-bench,  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  was.  con-^ 
Ticted  of  having  enlisted  men  for  the  pretender's  service, 
in  order  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  and  receivied  sentence  oC 
death.  He  was  reprieved  for  some  time,  and .  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons ;  but  he  either 
could  hot,  or  would  not,  discover  the  particulars  of  tte 
conspiracy,  so  that  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  hie 
h^d  was  fixed  up  at  Temple-bar.  Mr.  Pulteney,  chair- 
man of  the  committee^  reported  to  the  house,  that,  from 
the  examination  gf  Layer  and  others,  a  design  had  been 
formed  by  persons  of  figure  and  distinction  at  home,  m 
conjunction  with  traitors  abroad,  for  placing  the  preten- 
der on  the  throne  of  these  realms :  that  ^heir  first  in- 
tention was  to  procure  a  body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade 
the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  late  elections ;  but  that 
the  conspirators  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  the  time  that  it  was  gen 
nerally  believed  the  king  intaided  to  go  to  Hanover, 
by  the  help  of  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  could  pa^ 
into  England  unobserved,  from  abroad,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to  have 
landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  pro- 
vided in, Spain  for  that  purpose;  at  which  time  the 
Tower  was  to  have  been  seized.  That  this  scheme 
being  also  defeated  by 'the  vigilance  of  the  government, 
they  deferred  their  enterprise  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp;  and,  in  the  meantime,  employed  their  agents  to 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  officers  atid  soldierSrOf  the  arOiy  3 
that  it  appeared  from  several  letters  and  circumstances. 


thM  tho-hte  duk/5  of  Ormonde  the.dtike  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Orr^y ,  lord  North  and  Gtty,  and  the  bishop  of 
fiocheater,  were .  cbnoerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  that 
their  acting  agents  were  Chri^opher  Layer  abd  Joha 
Plunkety  who  travelled  together  to  Ront^i  Dennisi 
Kelly,  George  Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte,  nOnjuring 
clergymen,  Neynpe  the  Irish  priest,  who  by  this  time 
was^  drowl^ied  in  the.  river  Thames,  in  attempting  to 
inake  his  escape  from  the  n)essenger*)3  house,  Mrs.  Sptl-* 
man,  alias  YaUop,  and  John  Sample. 
..  §  XIL  This  pretended  conspiracy,  in  all  likelihood^ 
extended  no  farther  than  the  first  rudiments  of  a  design, 
that  was  never  digested  into  any  regular  form ;  other- 
wise the  persons  said  to  be  concerned  in  it  must  have 
been  in&tuated  to  a  degree  of  frenzy :  for  they  were 
charged  with  having  made  application  to  the  regent  of 
France,  who  was  well  known  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  commons, 
however,  resolved,  that  it  was  a  detestable  and.  horrid 
conspiracy  for  raising  a  rebellion,  seizing  the  Tower 
and  the  city  of  London,  laying  violent  hands  upon  the 
persons  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  subvert  our  present  happy  establish-* 
ment  in  church  and  state,  by  placing  a  popish  pretender 
upon  the  throne :  that  it  was  formed  and  carried  on  byi 
persons  of  figure  and  distinction,  and  their  agents  and 
instruments,  in  conjunction  with  traitors  abroad.  Bills 
were  brought,  in,  and  passed,  for  inflicting  psuns  and 
penalties  against  John  Piunket  and  George  Kelly, 
who  were  by  these  acts  to  be  kept  in  close  custody 
during  his  majesty^s  pleasure,  in  any  prison  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  escape  on 
pain  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  and  their  assist- 
ants. Mr.  Yonge  made,  a  motion  for  a  bill  of  the  same 
nature  agakist  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was  im- 
mediately, brought  into  the  house,  though  sir  William 
Wyndham  affirmed  there  was  no  evidence  against  him 
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but  oonjectores  and  hearsay/  The  Ushop  wrotea  letter 
to  the  Speaker,  importing,  ikiBt,  though  oonsdousofhia 
own  innocence,  he  should  decline  giving  the  house  ai^ 
trouble  that  day,  contenting  himself  with  the  opportu^ 
Hity  of  making  his  defence  before  another,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  Counsel  being  heard 
for  the  bill,  it  was  committed  to  a  grand  committee  on 
the  .6th  day  of  April,  when  the  majority  of  the  tory 
members  quitted  the  house.  It  was  then  moved^  that 
the  bishop  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  benefice, 
and  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Mr.  Lawson  and 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  spoke  in  his  favour. 

^  XIII.  The  bill  being  passed,  and  s^t  up  to  the 
lords,  the  bishop  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  them 
on  the  gth  of  May.  Himself  and  his  counsel  having 
been  heard,  the  lords  proceeded  to  consider  the  articles 
of  the  bill.  When  they  read  it  a  third  time,  a  motion 
was  made  to  pass  it,  and  then  a  long  and  warm  debate 
ensued.  Earl  Paulet  demonstrated  the  danger  and  in* 
justice  of  swerving  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner 
from  the  fixed  rules  of  evidence.  The  duke  of  Whar«* 
ton,  having  summed  up  the  depositions,  and  proved  the 
ifasufiUciency  of  them,  concluded  with  saying,  that,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  would,  he  hoped  such  a 
hellish  stain  would  never  sully  the  lustre  and  glory  of 
that  illustrious  house,  as  to  condemn  a  man  without 
the  least  evidencew  Lord  Bathurst  spoke  against  the 
bill  with  equal  strength  and  eloquence.  He  said,  if 
such  extraordinary  proceedings  were  countenanced,  he 
saw  nothing  remaining  for  him  and  others  to  do,  birt  to 
retire  to  their  country  houses,  and  there,  if  possible, 
quietly  enjoy  their  estates  within  their  own  £imilies, 
since  the  least  correspondence,  the  lea^t  intercepted 
letter,  might  be  made  criminal.  He  observed,  that  car* 
dinal  Mazarin  boasted,  that  if  he  had  but  two  lines  of 
any  man's  writing,  be  could,  by  means  of  a  few  circum- 
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9tanocBy  attested  by  withesflesi  deprive  him  of  Us  life  at 
Iris  pleawre*  Taming  to  the  bench  of  bishops^  whb 
had-  heen  generally  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Atterburyj^  he 
Mid  he  ^uld  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hab«d 
and  malice  some  persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious 
bishop  of  Rochester^  unless  they  were  intoxicated  with 
the  in&tuation  of  some  savage  Indians,  who  believed 
they  inherited  not  only  the  spoils^  but  even  the  abilities 
of  any  great  enemy  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle/ 
The  bill  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl 
of  Seafield^  and  lord  Lechmerey  which  last  was  answered 
by  earl  Cowper.  This  nobleman  observed^  that  the 
strongest  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  ne- 
cessity :  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  saw  no  necessity  that 
could  justify  such  unprecedented  and  such  dangerous 
proceedings,  as  the  conspiracy  had  above  twelve  months 
before  been  happily  discovered^  and  theeffects  of  it  pre- 
vented :  that,  besides  the  intrinsic  weight  and  strength 
of  the  government,  the  hands  of  those  at  the  hehn  had 
been  still  farther  fortified  by  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  and  the  additional  troops  which  had 
been,  nused.  He  said  the  known  rules  of  evidence,  as 
laid  down  at  first,  and  established  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
were  the  birthright  of  every  sulgect  in  the  nation,  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  observed,  not  onlyv  in  the  infe>- 
ribr  courts  of  judicature,  but  also  in  both  houses  of  par* 
liament,  till  altered  by  the  legislature :  that  the  admits 
ting  of  the  precarious  and  uncertain  evidence  of  the 
clerks  of  the  post-office^  was  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent. In  former  times,  said  he,  it  was  thought  very 
grievous  that  in  capital  cases  a  man  should  be  aflfected 
by  a  similitude  of  hands ;  but  here  the  case  is  much 
worse,  since  it  is  allowed  that  the  clerks  of  the  post^ 
office  should  carry  the  similitude  of  hands  four  months 
in  ibeir  minds.  He  applauded  the  bishop's  noble  de* 
portment,  in  declining  to  answer  before  the  bouse  of 
commons^  whose  proceedings  in  this  unprecedented 
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manher^  against  a  lord  of  parliameot,  was  aoch^anen'- 
crbachmetif  on  the  prerogative  of  the  peemg^,  that  if 
tfaey  submittad.to  it,  by  passing  the  bill,  they  might  be 
termed  the  last  of  British  peers,  for  giving  up  their  an^ 
dent  privileges,  The  other  party  were  not  so  solidtoas 
about  answering  reasons,  as  eager,  to  put  the  questicm, 
when  the  bill  passed,  and  a  protest  was  entered.  By  this 
act  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  all  ofEcesj  benefices,  and 
dignities,  and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  any  foe  the 
future :  he  was  banished  the  realm,  and  isubjected  to  the 
pains  of  death  in  case  he  should  return,  as  were  all  per*** 
sons  who  should  correspond  with  him  during  his  exile. 
Dr.  Friend,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  exerted  himself 
sfarenuously  in  behalf  of  the  bishop,  was  now  taken  into 
custody,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 

^  XIV.  The  next  object  that  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  commons  was  the  scheme  of  b  lottery,  to  be 
drawn  at  Harburgh,  in  the  king's  German  dominions. 
Hie  house  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  this 
and  other  lotteries  at  Ihat  time  on  foot  in  Lond(»i.  The 
scheme  was  published,  on  pretence  of  raising  a  subscrip- 
tion for  maintaining  a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  king's  territories  on  the  Elbe :  but  it  was  a  myste^ 
rious  scene  of  iniquity,  which  the  committee,  with  aH 
their  penetration,  could  not  folly  discover.  They  re- 
ported, however,  that  it  was  an  infamous,  fiandulent 
undertaking,  whereby  many  unwary  persons  had  been 
drawn  in,  to  their  great  loss :  that  the  manner  of  carry-* 
ing  it  on  had  been  a  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom :  that  the  managers  and  agents  of  this  lottery 
had,  without  any  authority  for  so  -doing,  made  use  of  his 
majesty's  royal  name,  thereby  to  give  countenance  to 
the  in&motts  prcgect^  and  induce  his  majesty's  ^subjects 
to  engage  or  be  concerned  therein.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  to  suppress  ihis  lottery ;  and  to  oblige  the  managers 
of  it  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  they  h^d  received 


from  ^6  contribators.  At  the :  same  time^  the  house 
Tesdtved,  thiait  John  Imtl  viscount  Barrington  had  been 
notoriously  guilty  of  promoting,  abetting,  and  carrying 
cm  that  fraudulent  undertaking ;  for  which  offence  he 
fhould  be  expelled  the  house.  The  court  of  Vienna 
having  erected  to  East  India  company  at  Ostend,  upon  a 
ficfaedie  formed  by.  one  Colebrook^an  English  merdiant^ 
sir  Nathaniel  Gcmld  represented  to  the  house  of  com^ 
mons  the  great  detriment  which  the  English  East  India 
company  had  already  received^  and.  were  likely  farther 
.to  sustain^  by  this  Ostend  company.  The  house  imme* 
diately  resolved,  that  for  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
to  subscribe,  or  be  concerned  in  encouraging  any  sub- 
acription,  to  promote  an  East  India  company  now  erect- 
ing, in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  was  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour;  and  a  law  was  enacted  for  preventing 
firxtish  subjects  from  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  By 
another  act,  relating  to  the  South-sea  company,  the  two 
millions  of  stock  which  had  been  annihilated  were  re- 
vived^ added  to  the  capital,  and  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors. A  third  law  passed^  for  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  justice  in  a  part  of  Southwark,  called  the 
Mint,  where  a  great  number  of  debtors  had  taken  sanc-r* 
toary,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  privileged  pla(;e. 
On  the  27  th  day  of  May  the  session  was  closed,  with  a 
speech  that  breathed  nothing  but  panegyric,  acknowr 
ledgment,  and  affection  to  a  parliament  which  had  com.^ 
plied  with  all  his  majesty's  wishes. 
'  §  XV.  His  majesty  having  ennobled  the  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  in  consideration  of  the  father's  services, 
macte  a  good  number  of  church  promotions.  He  adf 
raitted  the  imprisoned  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  bail; 
granted  a  pardon  to  lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  ordered  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  to  be  conveyed,  to  the  continent. 
Then  hehimself set  out  for  Hanover,  leaving  the  adroi* 
nistratiouof  his  kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  lord 
Harcourt  being  one  of  the  justices.     The  king  was 
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attcasded  by  the  tsm  seeretariess.  Icafds  Townshead  sod 
Carteret^  who  were  counted  able  negotiators.  Hie 
afiaira  of  the  continent  had  begun  to  take  a  new  turn* 
The  interests  and  connexions  of  the  different  ^princes 
were  become  pei^plexed  and  embarrassed ;  sad  king 
George  resolved  to  unravd  them  by  dint  of  negotiation* 
Understanding  that  a  treaty  was  on  the  carpet  between 
the  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden^  favourable  to  the  duke 
of  Eblstein's  prd;ensions  to  Sleswick^  the  possession  of 
which  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  guaranteed  to  Den« 
mark^  his  majesty  began  to  be  in  pain  for  Bremen,  and 
Verdai.  The  regent  of  France  and  the  king  of  Spain 
had  now  compromised  all  difierences ;  and  their  rccon* 
ciliation  was  cemented  by  a  double  marriage,  between 
Philip^a  sons  and  the  regent's  daughters.  The  former 
proposed  new  treaties  to  En^nd ;  but  insisted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Pent  Mahon^  as  well  as  upon 
the  king's  openly  declaring  against  the  Ostend  company. 
His  Britannic  majesty  was  apprehensive,  that  should  the 
emperor  be  hard  pressed  on  that  subject^  he  might  join 
the  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  promote  their 
designs  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  On  the 
odier  hand,  all  the  Italian  powers  exclaimed  against  the 
tri^aty  of  London.  The  pope  had  protested  against  any 
thing  that  might  have  been  decided  at  Cambray  to  the 
prgudice  of  his  right*  Memorials  to  the  same  effect 
had  been  presented  by  the  king  of  Sardinki^  the  dukes 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and.  Modena.  France  and  Spain 
were  inclined  to  support  these  potentates  against  the 
house  of  Austria*  Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  war.  King  George,  was  entangled  in  such,  a  va^ 
riety  of  treaties  and  interests,  (hat  he  knew  not  well  how 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  troublesome  engagements 
he  had  contracted.  By  declaring  for  the  emperor,  he 
must  have  countenanced  the  new  establishment  at 
Ostend,  which  was  so  prejudicial  to  his  British  subjects, 
and  iincurred  the  resentment  of  France^  Spain,  and  their 


idiies  of  Italy*  In  rnioufidng  the  intemtof  the  em- 
peror^ he  would  have  exposed  his  German  dominioDa. 
In  vain  be  exhorted  the  emperor  to  relax  in  hisdi^mlea 
widi  Spain^  and  give  up  the  Ostend  oompany^  which  was 
so  detrimental  and  disagreeable  to  his  fmth&l  allies :  die 
court  o£  Vienna  promised  in  gaieral  to  observe  the 
treaties  which  it  had  concluded^  but  declined  entering 
into  any  particular  discusnon  ;  so*  that  all  his  majesty's 
endeavours  issued  in  contracting  doser  connexions  with 
Prusffla  and  Denmark.  Ail  those  negotiations  carried 
on,  all  those  treaties  concluded  by  king  George,  with 
almost  ^very '  prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  which 
succeeded  one  another  so  fast^  and  appear^  at  first  view 
so  intricate  and  unaccountabre»  were  founded  upon  two 
simple  and  natural  .principles,  namely  the  desire  of 
ascertaining  his  acquisitions  as  electpr  of  Hanover,  and 

I  his  resolution  to  secure  himself  against  the  disaffection 
of  his:  British  subjects,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  pre- 

I         tender. 

§  XVI.  Great  Britain  at  this  period  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity.  Ireland  was  a  little  ruffled  by  an  inculoit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  misrepresented  to  the  people 
of  that  kingdom.  William  Wood  had  obtained  a  pa* 
tent  for  furnishing  Ireland  with  copper  currency,  in 
which  it  was  deficient.  •  A  great  clamour  was  raised 
against  this  coin.    The  parliament  of  that  kingdom, 

I  which  met  in  September,' resolved,  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  <lestructive  of  trade,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  tlie  rights  of  the  subject : 
that  the  patent  had  been  obtained  by  misrepresentation : 
that  the  half-pence  wanted  weight :  that^  even  ■  if  the 
terms  of  the  patent  had  been  complied  with,  there  wouI4 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  nation  :  that  granting  the 
power  of  coinage  to  a  private  person  had  ever  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  would  at  all  times  be  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Addresses  from  both  houses 
were  presented  to  the  king  on  this  subjects    The  affair 
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WM  noferced  ta  the  lords  of  the  privyrcouttcil  of  Eng-^ 
land.  They  justified  the  conduct  of  the  patwtee,  tipon 
the  report  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  otbpr  officers  of.  the 
Mint,  who  had  made  an  assay  and  trial  of  Wood  s  half: 
peoce^  and  found  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  patent.  They  declared  that  this  currency  exceeded 
in  goodness,  fineness,  and  value  of  metal,  all  the  copper 
money  which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the  re^na 
of  king  Charles  II.  king  James  II.  king  William  and 
i^ueen  Mary.  The  privy-council  likewise,  demonstrated, 
that  his  majesty*s  predecessors  had  always  exercised  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  granting  patents  for  coppec 
coinage,  in  Ireland  to  private  persons ;  that  none  of  these 
patents  had  been  so  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  thisi 
granted  to  William  Wood,  who  had  not  obtained  it  in  an 
unprecedented .  manner,  but  after  a  reference  to  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general,  and  after  sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  been  consulted  in  every  particular :  finally,  they 
proved,  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  that  there  was«| 
real  want  of  such  money  in  Ireland.  Notwithstanding 
this  decision,  the  ferment  of  the  Irish  nation  was  in-, 
dustripusly  kept  up  by  clamour,  pamphlets,  papers,  and 
lampoons,  written  by  Dean  Swift  and  other  authors ;  so. 
that  Wood  voluntarily  reduced  his  coinage  from  thq 
value  of  10Q,000/.  to  40,000/. .  Thus  the  noise  was  si- 
lenced. The  commons  of  Ireland  passed  aji  aet»  for 
accepting  the  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  instead  pf  an 
oath;  and  yoted  340,000/.  towards  discharging  the 
debt  of  the .  nation,  which  amounted  to  about  double 
that  sum.  . 

§  XVII.  In  the  month  of  October,  England  lost  a 
worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  of  earl  Cowper,  who  had 
twice  discharged  the  oflSce  of  lord-chancellor,  with  equal 
discernment  and  integrity.  He  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  the  laws  of  his  country;  in  his  apprehension  quick 
and  penetrating ;  in  his  judgrnent  clear  and  determinate. 
He  possessed  a  manly  eloquence:    his  manner  was 
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agneeable;  and  his  depdrtinent  gratefijl.  This  jfyit  was 
likewise  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  <kke  of  Or* 
leans^  regent  of  France,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Lewis 
XIV.  had  ruled  that  nation  with  the  most  absolute  au- 
thority. He  was  a  prince  of  taste  and  8|Hrit,  endowed 
with  shining  talents  for  empire,  which  he  did  not  fail-to 
display,  even  in  the  midst  of  effeminate  pursuits  and  idle 
debauchery.  From  the  infirm  constitution  of  the  in- 
fant king,  he  had  concei^^ed  hopes  of  ascending  the 
throne,  and  taken  his  measures  accordingly ;  but  the 
young  monarch's  health  began  to  be  established,  and 
all  the  duke's  schemes  were  defeated  by  an  apoplexy,  of 
which  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
nominated  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  prime  minidten 
King  George  immediately  received  assurances  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  French  court,  to  cultivate  and 
even  improve  the  good  understanding  so  happily  es- 
tablished between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  king 
arrived  in  England  on  the  18th  day  of  December :  airf 
oaa  the  gth  day  of  January  the  parliament  was  assembled. 
His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  recommended  to  the  com- 
mons the  care  of  the  public  debts ;  and  he  expressed  his 
Satisfaction  at  seeing  the  sinking  fund  improved  and 
augmented,  so  as  to  put  the  debt  of  the  nation  into  a 
method  of  being  speedily  and  gradually  discharged- 

§  XVIII.  This  was  the  repeated  theory  of  patriotism, 
which,  unhappily  for  the  subjects,  was  never  redifced  to 
practice :  not  but  that  a  beginning  of  suoh  a  laudable 
work  was  made  in  this  very  session,  by  an  act  for  lessen- 
ing the  public  debts.  This  law  provided,  that  the  an- 
nuities at  five  per  cent,  charged  on  the. general  fund  by - 
a  former  act,  except  such  as  had  been  subscribed  into  the 
South-sea,  together  with  the  unsubscribed  blanks  of  the 
lottery  in  the  year  1714,  should  be  paid  off  at  Lady-day 
of  the  year  next  ensuing,  with  the  money  arising  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  ministry,  however,  did  not 
persevere  in  this  path  of  prudent  ecoriomy.    The  com- 
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moiis  granted  all  the  fiupfdies  that  weretlemandedJ  Tliey 
voted  ten  thousand  seamen ;  and  the  majority,  though 
not  without  violent  opposition^  agreed  to  maintain  fcmr 
thousand  additional  troops,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
preceding  year :  so  that  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-fbur.  The  expense  of  the  year  was  defrayed  by  a 
lahd*tax  and  malt-tax.  The  commons  having  dis* 
patched  the  supply,  took  into  consideration  a  grievance 
arising  from  protections  granted  by  foreign  ministers^ 
peers^  and  members  of  parliament,  under  which  profli* 
gate  persons  used  to  screen  themselves  from  the  prose-^ 
cution  of  their  just  creditors.  The  commons  resolved, 
that  all  protections  granted  by  members  of  that  house 
should  be  declared  void,  and  immediately  withdrawn.^ 
The  lords  made  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose,  with 
an  exception  to  menial  servants,  and  those  necessarily 
employed  about  the  estates  of  peer^.  On  the  24th  day 
of  April,  his  majesty  closed  the  session  in  the  usual 
manner,  made  some  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the 
great  offices  of  state,^  and  sent  Mr.  Horatio  WaTpole  a& 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

§  XIX.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  retiring  with  his  queen  to  the  monastery  of  St. 

'  Oldmixon.  Political  State.  Historical  Register.  Annals  of  kiog^ 
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4  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  state;  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  lord-chamberlain ;  and  lord  Carteret,  lord-lientenant  of 
Ireland. 

The  king  instituted  a  professorship  for  the  modeni  languages  in  each 
nniversity. 

In  the  month  of  May  died  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  eail 
Mortimer,  who  had  been  a  nranificent  patron  of  genios  and  literatare ; 
and  completed  a  yery  valaable  collection  of  manasciipts. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  by  this  time  intro* 
daced  into  England  from  Turkey.  Prince  Frederick,  the  two  princesses 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  the  doke  of  Bedford  and  bis  sister,  with  maqy  otlier 
persons  of  distinction,  underwent  this  operatipn  with  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheyerel  died  in  June,  after  having  bequeathed  500/.  to 
tba  into  bishop  of  Rocfaoster. 
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IldefonM,  sent  the  marquis  of  Grimddi,  his  fMiodp^ 
secretary  of  state^  to  his  son  Lewis,  prtnce  of  AsEturias, 
with  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  crown^  and  a  lettw 
of  advice^  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the 
blessed  Virgin  with  the  wannest  devotion;  and  put 
himself  and  his  kingdoms  under  her  protection.  The 
renunciation  was  published  through  the  whole  mo*- 
narchy  of  Spain ;  and  the  council  of  Castile  resolved, 
that  Lewis  might  assume  the  reins  of  government  with- 
out assembling  the  Cortez.  The  English  minister  at 
Paris  was  instructed  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  French 
Protestants^  against  whom  a  severe  edict  had  been  latdy 
published ;  but  his  remonstrances  produced  no  efieet. 
England,  in  the  meantime,  was  quite  barren  of  such 
events  as  deserve  a  place  in  history.  The  government 
was  now  firmly  established  on  the  neck  of  opposition ; 
and  commerce  flourished  even  under  the  load  of  grievous 
impositions. 

§  XX.  The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  12th 
day  of  November,  seemed  to  be  assembled  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  establishing  funds  for  the  expense 
of  the  ensuing  year :  yet  the  session  was  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  incident: — namely,  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord-chancellor  of  England.  This 
nobleman  had  connived  at  certain  venal  practices  touch^ 
ing  the  sale  of  places,  and  the  money  of  suitors  de- 
posited with  the  masters  of  chancery,  so  as  to  incur  the 
general  reproach  of  the  nation.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  the  great  seal  in  the  beginning  of  January. 
On  the  Qth  day  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  importing,  that  his  majesty 
having  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  suitoirs  in  the  court 
of  chancery  were  in  danger  of  losing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  from  the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  masters, 
thought  himself  obliged,  in  justice  and  compassion,  to 
the  siud  sufferers,  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  proper 
method  the  law  would  allow  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
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of  the  fnasters*  accounts,  and  securing  their  effects  for 
4he  benefit  of  the  suitors :  and  his  majesty  having  bad 
teverd  reports  laid  before  him,  in  pursuance  of  thfe  di- 
rections  he  had  given,  had  ordered  the  reports  to  be 
communicated  to  the  house,  that  they  might  have  as 
fuU  and  as  perfect  a  vi^  of  this  important  affair  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  and  nature 
erf"  the  proceedings  would  admit/ 

^  XXr.  These  papers  being  taken  into  oonsiderattoti^ 
sir  George  Oxenden  observed,  that  enormous  abuses 
-had  crept  into  the  high  court  of  chancery :  that  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  the  late  ford-chancellor 
•were  many  and  various,  but  might  be  reduced  to  die 
following  heads :  that  he  had  embezzled  the  estates  and 
effects  of  many  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics  :  that  he 
had  raised  the  offices  of  masters  in  chancery  to  an  ex- 
orbitant price ;  trusting  in  their  hands  large  sums  of 
money  belonging  to  suitors,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  comply  with  his  exorbitant  demands;  and  that  in 
several  cases  he  had  made  divers  irregular  orders.  He 
therefore  moved,  that  Thomas  earl  of  Macclesfield 
should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  this  affair  might  be  left  to 
•the  consideration  of  a  select  committee.'  Sir  William 
Wyndham  asserted,  that  in  proceeding  by  way  of  im- 
peachment upon  reports  from  above,  they  would  make 
a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  seem  to  give  up  the  most 
valuable  of  their  privileges,  the  inquest  after  state  crimi- 
nals. The  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  for  the  im- 
peachment. The  earl  waa*  accordingly  impeached  at 
the  bar  of  the  upper  hpUse  :  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  articles;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in,  to  indem- 
nify the  masters  in  chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  upon  disdovering  what  consideration  they  had  paid 
for  their  admission  to  their  respective  offices.  The  trial 
lasted  twenty  days ;  the-  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent 

*  Annals.    I^em.  Hist.    Debates  in  Padiament.    Tiadal. 
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practices ;  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  30^000/.  with  im- 
prisonment until  that  sum  should  be  paid.  He  was  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued 
about  six  weeks ;  but  upon  producing  the  money  he 
was  discharged;  and  sir  Peter  King,  now  created 
baron  of  Oakham,  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. 

§  XXII.  His  majesty,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  gave 
the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  having  been 
ertgaged   in  some  extraordinary  expenses,   he  hoped 
he  should  be  enabled  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  by 
making  use  of  the  funds  lately  established  for  the  pdy-' 
ment  of  the  civil  list  annuities,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
debts  contracted  in  the  civil  government,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
cofferer  of  the  household,  moved  for  an  address,  that' 
an  account  should  be  laid  before  the  house  of  all  monies 
paid  for  secret  service,  pensions,  and  bounties,  from  the 
25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1701,  to  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  in  the  present  year.   .  This  address  being 
voted,  a  motion  was  made  to  consider  the  king*s  mes-- 
sage.'    Mr.  Pulteney   urged,   that  this  consideration 
should  be  postponed  until  the  house  should  have  ex- 
amined the  papers  that  were  the  subject  of  the  address.^ 
He  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  debt  ^mounting  to 
above  500,000/.  should  be  contracted  in  three  years  :  he 
said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  some  persons  should  be  so 
eager  to  make  good  the  deficienpies  of  the  civil  list,  since 
they  and  their  friends  enjoyed  such  a  share  of  that  re- 
venue ;  and  he  desired  to  know,  whether  this  was  all 
that  was  due,  or  whether  they  should  expect  another 
reckoning?     This  gentleman  began  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  measures  of  the  ministry;  and  his  sarc^ms 
were  aimed  at  Mr.  Walpole,  who  undertook  to  answer 
•  his  objections.    The  commons  took  the  message  into 
consideration,  and  passed  a  bill,  enabling  his.  majesty  to 
raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  1 ,000,000/.  by  exchequer 
bills,  loans,  or  otherwise,  on  the  credit  of  the  deductions 

VOL.    H.  *  2  E 
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of  six-pence  per  poandj  directed  by  an  act  of  parliament 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  civil  list 
revenues,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  3/.  per  cent,  till 
repayment  of  the  principal. 

4|XXIII.  On  the  20th  day  of  April,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  house  by  lord  Finch,  in  behalf  of  Henry 
St.  John,  late  viscount  Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the 
execution  of  the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures  might 
be  suspended,  as  a  pardon  had  suspended  it  with  respect 
to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signified  to  the  house,  by  his 
majesty's  command,  that,  seven  years  before,  the  peti- 
tioner had  made  his  humble  application  and  submission 
to  the  king,  with  assui^nces  of  duty,  allegiance,  and 
fidelity ;  that,  from  his  behaviour,  since  that  time,  his 
majesty  was  convinced  of  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his 
mercy;  and  consented  to  his  petitioning  the  house. 
The  petition  being  read,  Mr.  Walpole  declared  himself 
fully  satisfied,  that  the  petitioner  had  sufficiently  atoned 
for  his  past  ofFences ;  and  therefore  deserved  the  favour 
of  that  house,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
mily inheritance  that  was  settled  upon  him,  which  he 
could  not  do  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  without 
an  act  of  parliament.  Lord  Finch  moved,  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  this  purpose,  and  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Methuen,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
who  represented  Bolingbroke  as  a  monster  of  iniquity. 
His  remonstrance  was  supported  by  lord  William  Paulet 
and  Mr.  Onslow :  nevertheless,  the  bill  was  prepared, 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  An  act  being  passed  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland ;  another  for  regulating  the  elections 
within  the  city  of  London ;  a  third  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  several  bank  annuities^  together  with  some  biMs 
of  a  private  nature,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  in  • 
May,  after  the  king  had,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  ac- 
knowledgment, expressed  his  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct.   Then  he  appointed  lords-justices  to  govjern  the 
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nation  in  his  absence :  and  set  out  in  June  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions/ 

§  XXIV.  The  tide  of  political  interests  on  the  con-^ 
tinent  had  begun  to  flow  in  a  new  channel,  so  as  to  ren- 
der inefiectual  the  mounds  which  his  Britannic  majesty 
had  raised  by  his  multiplicity  of  negotiations.     Lewis, 
the  Spanish  monarchy  dying  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  his  father  Philip  resumed  the  crown  *hich 
he  had  resigned ;  and  gave  himself  up  implicitly  to  the 
conduct  of  his  qiteen,  who  was  a  princess  of  indefa- 
tigable intrigue  and  insatiate  ambition.     The  ipfanta, 
who  had  been  married  to  Lewis  XV.  of  France,  was  so 
disagreeable  to  her  husband,  that  the  whole  French  na- 
tion began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  civil  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  dying  without  male  issue ;  he  therefore 
determined,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  send  back 
the  infanta,  as  the  nuptials  had  not  been  consummated ;' 
and  she  was  attended  to  Madrid  by  the  marquis  de  Mon- 
teleone.    The  queen  of  Spain  resented  this  insult  offered 
to  her  daughter;  and,  in  revenge,  dismisseid  mademoi- 
sdle  de  Beaujolois,  one  of  the  regent's  daughters,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  her  son  Don  Carlos.     As  the 
congress  at  Cambray  had  proved  ineffectual,  she  offered 
to  adjust  her  differences  with  the  emperor,  under  the 
sole  mediation  of  Great  Britain.    This  was  an  honour 
which  king  George  declined.    He  was  averse  to  any 
undertaking  that  might  interrupt  the  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  him  and  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  he 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  emperor's  refiising  to  grant 
the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  except  upon  terms 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  embrace.     The  peace  *be- 

y  On  the  5th  day  of  December,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delWered  of 
a  princess,  christened  by  the  name  of  Louisa,  and  afterward  married  to* 
•the  Icing  of  Denmark.    She  died  December  the  19th,  1751. 

Immediately  after  the  session  of  parliament,  the  king  revived  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  thirty-eight  in  number,  including  the  soverdgn. 

William  Batcman  was  created  baron  of  Calmore  in  Ireland,  and  vis- 
count Bateman ;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  one  of  the  re- 
vived knights  of  the  Bath,  was  now  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
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tween  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  which  he  re- 
fused to  mediate,  was  effected  by  a  private  negotiation, 
uaderthe  management  of  the  duke  de  Ripperda,  a  native 
of  the  states-general,  who  had  renounced  the  Protestwt 
religion,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty. By  two  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna  in  tlie  month 
of  April,  the  emperor  acknowledged  Philip  as  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  proniised  that  he  would  not  molest 
him  in  the  possession  of  those  dominions  that  were  se- 
cured to  h^ra  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.*  Philip  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, adjudged  to  the  lemperor  by  the  treaty  of  London : 
Charles  granted  the  investiture  of  the  dukedoms  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
queen  Qf  Spain,  in  defeult  of  heirs  in  the  present  pos- 
sessors, as  masculine  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Spain  became 
guarantee  of  the  Austrian  succession,  according  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  by  which  the  dominions  of  that 
house  were  settled  on  the  emperor's  heirs-general,  and 
declared  to  be  a  perpetual,  indivisible,  and  inseparable* 
j^ffinent  of  the  primogeniture.  By  the  commercial- 
treaty  of  Vienna,  die  Austrian  subjects  were  entitled  to 
advantages  in  trade  with  Spain  which  no  other  nation 
enjoyed.  His  Catholic  majesty  guaranteed  the  Ostend 
East  India  company ;  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  four  millions  of  piastres  to  the  emperor.  Great, 
sums  were  remitted  to  Vienna :  the  imperial  forces  were 
augmented  to  a  formidable  number ;  and  other  powers 
were  solicited  to  engage  in  this  alliance,  to  which  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  actually  acceded. 
.  4 /XXV.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  took  the  alarm. 
Thwe  emperor  and  he  had  for  some  time  treated  each 
other  with  manifest  coolness.  He  had  reason  to  fear 
some  attempts  upon  his  German  dominions ;  and  pro- 
jected a  defensive  treaty  with  France  and  Prussia.  This 
^tliance,  limited  to  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  was  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  at  Hanover  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
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tember.     It  implied  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  domU 
nions  possessed  by  the  contracting  parties,  their  rights 
and  privileges,  those  of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an 
engagement  to  procure  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants 
of  Thorn,  who  had  lately  been  oppressed  by  the  Catho^ 
Kcs,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva.     The  king  having 
taken  these  precautions  at  Hanover,  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn for  England;   embarked  at  Helvoetsluys  in  the 
middle  of  December ;  and,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  a  dreadful  storm,  was  landed  with  great  diffi- 
culty at  Rye,  from  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Lon- 
don.   The  parliament  meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
next  month,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  some  of  their  Protestant  brethren 
abroad,  and  the  negotiations  and  engagements  contracted 
by  some  foreign  powers,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  new  troubles  and  disturbances  in  Europe^ 
and  to  threaten  his  subjects  with  the  loss  of  several  of 
the  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  trade,  had 
obliged  him  to  concert  with  other  powers  such  measures 
ns  might  give  a  check  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  render  themselves  formidable ; 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  farther  progress  of  such  dangerous 
designs.     He  told  them,  that  the  enemies  of  his  govern- 
ment were  already  very  busy,  by  their  instruments  and 
emissaries  in  those  courts  whose  measures  seemed  most 
to  favour  their  purposes,  in  soliciting  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender.     One  sees,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  interests  of  Germany  dictated  the  treaty  of  Hanover; 
but,  in  order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  which  the  support  of  this  alliance  chiefly  depended, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  insert  the  articles  relating  to 
commerce  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  if  the  engage- 
ment had  been  contracted  purely  for  the  advantage  and 
glory  of  England.     In  a  word,  the  ministry  began  now 
to  ring  the  changes  upon  a  few  words  that  have  been 
repeated  ever  sinoe>  like  cabalistical  sounds,  by  which 
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the  nation  has  been  enchanted  into  a  very  dangerous 
opnnexion  with  the  concerns  of  the  continent  They 
harangued^  they  insisted  upon  the  machinations  of  the 
disafiected^  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender,  the  Pro- 
testant interest^  and  the  balance  of  power,  until  these 
expressions  became  absolutely  terms  of  ridicule  with  every 
person  of  common  scQse  and  reflection.  The  people 
w6re  told,  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  treaties  concluded  at  Vienna,  had  en- 
tered into  private  engagements,  importing,  that  the  im- 
perialists should  join  the  Spaniards  in  recovering  Gib- 
raltar and  Port  Mahon  by  force  of  arms,  in  case  the 
king  of  England  should  refuse  to  restore  them  amicably, 
according  to  a  solemn  promise  he  had  made :  that  a 
double  marriage  should  take  place  between  the  two  in- 
puts of  Spain,  and  the  two  archduchesses  of  Austria ; 
and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  place  the  pretender 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

§  XXVI.  When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover 
fell  under  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons,  Ho- 
ratio Walpole,  afterward  termed  in  derision  ^^  the  ba- 
lance-master," opened  the  debate  with  a  lofig  unani- 
tnated  oration,  'giving  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  enumerated  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  the  convention  for  executing  that  treaty,  the 
defensive  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  other  with  the 
most  Christian  king  and  the  states-general,,  another 
convention,  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  congress  at  Cam- 
hray,  the  treaty  at  Hanover,  and  that  of  Vienna.  He 
explained,  the  nature  of  each  engagement.  He  said,  the 
main  design  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Spain,  was  to  countenance  and 
support  the  East  India  company  established  at  Ostend, 
which  interfered  so  essentially  with  the  East  India  com- 
panies of  England  and  Holland,  and  was  directly  con- 
trary to  several  solemn  treaties  still  in  force.  He  en- 
larged upon  the  danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power 
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would  beexpo6ed»  dK>uld  the  issue-male  of  this  projected 
marriage  bettveen  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Spain  ever 
possess  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
together.  The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  this  very 
man  was  one  of  those  who  exclaimed  against  that  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  prevented  jthe  power  of 
those  two  houses  from  being  immediately  united  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  to  expatiate 
upon  the  pretended  secret  engagement  concerning  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca ;  and  the  king's  pious  concern  for 
the  distressed  Protestants  of  Thorn  in  Poland.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Shippen  urge,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  would 
engage  the  British  nation  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of 
the  king's  German  dominions,  contrary  to  an  express 
provision  made  in  the  act  of  limitation.  These  argu- 
ments had  lost  all  weight.  The  opposition  was  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  ministry  had  no  reason  to  be  in 
pain  about  any  measure  they  should  propose.  An  ad* 
dress  was  voted  and  delivered  to  his  majesty,  approving 
the  alliance  he  had  concluded  at  Hanover,  in  order  to 
obviate  and  disappoint  the  dangerous  views  and  conse- 
quences of  the  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Spain :  and  promising  to  support  his  majesty 
against  all  insults  and  attacks  that  should  be  made  upon 
any  of  his  territories,  though  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  An  address  of  the  same  kind  was  pre-* 
sented  by  the  house  of  lords  in  a  body.  A  bill  was 
brought  in,  empowering  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury to  compound  with  Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  late 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  for  a  debt  he  owed  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  48,000/.  This  deficiency  was  occasioned 
by  his  embarking  in  the  South-sea  scheme.  The  king 
recommended  his  petition;  and  the  house  complied 
with  his  request,  in  consideration  of  his  great  grand- 
father, the  famous  John  Hampden,  who  made  such  a 
noble  stand  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  first 
Charles. 
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§  XXVII.  The  maltrtax  was  found  so  grievous  to 
Scotland^  that  the  people  refused  to  pay  it,  and  riots 
were-  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Glasgow,  the  populace,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves, 
rifled  the  house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  their  representative 
in  parliament,  who  had  voted  for  the  biU;  and-  mal- 
treated, some  excisemen,  who  attempted  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  malt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded 
Ihe  forces  in  Scotland,  had  sent  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  captain  fiushel,  to  prevent 
or  appease  a  disturbance  of  this  nature.  That  officer 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  street,  where  they  were  pelted 
with  stonas  by  the  multitude,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
disperse  by  firing  among  them  without  shot.  This  ex- 
pedient failing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces 
with  ball,  and  at  a  time  when  the  magistrates  were  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  a^body,  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice  and  influence,  he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire 
four  different  ways  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Abput  twenty  persons  were  killed  or  wounded 
o|i  this  occasion.  The  people  seeing  so  many  victims 
fall,  were  exasperated  beyond  all  sense  of  danger.  They 
began  to  procure  arms,  and  breathed  nothing  but  de- 
fiance and  revenge.  Bushel  thought  proper  to  retreat  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton ;  and  was  pursued  above  Ave 
miles  by  the  enraged  multitude.  General  Wade  being 
informed  of  this  transaction,  assembled  a  body  of  forces; 
and  being  accompanied  by  Duncan  Forbes,  lord-advo- 
cate, took  possession  of  Glasgow**  The  magistrate 
were  apprehended,  and  conveyed  prisoners  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  lords-justiciary  having  taken  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  declared  them  innocent;  so  that  they  w^re 
immediately  discharged.  Bushel  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  arid  condemned :  but  instead  of  undergoing 
•the  penalties  of  the  law,  he  was  indulged  with  a  pardon j, 

*  Olckmixon.   Annals.    Debates  in  Parliamcni.    Historical  Memoirs^ 
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and  promoted  in  the  service.     Daniel  Campbell  having 
petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  might  be  in- 
demnified for  the  damage  he  had  sustained  from  the 
rioters^  a  bill  passed  in  his  favour,  granting  him  a  certain 
(5um  to  be  raised  from  an  imposition  laid  upon  all  the 
beer  and  ale  brewed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.    The  malt- 
tax  was  so  sensibly  feh  in  Scotland,  that  the  convention 
.  of  the  royal  burghs  presented  a  remonstrance  against  it, 
as  a  grievous  burden,  which  their  country  could  not 
bear :  petitions  to  the  same  purpose  were  delivered  to 
the  commons  from  difierent  shires  in  that  kingdom.^ 
On  the  24th  day  of  March,  the  king  sent  a  message  to 
the  house  by  sir  Paul  Methuen,  desiring  an  extraordinary 
supply,*  that  he  might  be  able  to  augment  his  maritime 
force,  and  concert  such  other  measures  as  should  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  conjuncture.     A  debate  ensued  ; 
but  the  .majority  complied  with  the  demand.     Some 
members  in  the  upper  house  complained  that  the  mes- 
sage was  not  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament ;  find  this 
suggestion  gave  rise  to  another  debate,  in  which  lord 
Bathurst  and  others  made  some  melancholy  reflections 
upon  the  state  of  insignificance  to  which  the  peers  of 
England  were  reduced.     Such  remarks,  however,  were 
very  little  minded  by  the  ministry ;  who  had  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  all  opposition.     The  supplies,  or- 
dinary, and  extraordinary,  being  granted,  with  every 
thing  else  which  the  court  thought  proper  to  ask,  and 
several  bills  passed  for  the  regulation  of  civil  economy, 
the  king  dismissed  the  parliament  on  the  24th  day  of 
May. 
4  XXVIII.  By  this  timie  Peter,  the  czar  of  Muscovy, 

^^  The  duke  of -Wharton  having  consnmed  his  fiirtane  in  riot  and  ex- 
travagance, rep^red  to  Uie  ooqrt  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  and  offered  ^is  service  to  the  pretender.  There  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Norttmniherland.  He  was 
«jmt  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  with  credentials  to  the  conrt  of  Ma- 
di:id,  where  he  abjured  the  Protestant  religion,  married  a  lady  of  the  queen 
«>f  Spain's  bedchamber,  and  obtained  the  rank  and  appointn^ent  of  a  Iic^- 
tcnant-colonci  in  the  Spanish  service. 
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was  deadj  and  his  empress  Catharine  had  succeeded  him 
on  the  Russian  throne.  This  princess  had  begun  to  as- 
semble forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh ; 
and  to  prepare  a  formidable  armament  for  a  naval  expe^ 
dition.  King  George,  concluding  that  her  design  vrss 
against  Sweden,  sent  a  strong  squadron  into  the  Baltic^ 
under  the  command  of  sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order  to 
anticipate  her  views  upon  his  allies.  The  English  fleet 
being  joined  at  Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  squadron, 
alarmed  the  court  of  Russia,  which  immediately  issued 
orders  for  reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Wibourg,  Cron- 
stadt^  Revel,  and  Riga.  The  English  admiral,  having 
had  an  audience  with  his  Swedish  majesty,  steered  to-> 
wards  Revel,  and  sent  thither  a  lieutenant,  with  a  letter 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  czarina.  This 
was  an  expostulation,  in  which  his  majesty  observed, 
that  he  and  his  allies  could  not  fail  of  being  alarmed  at 
her  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land.  He  oomplaitied 
that  measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court  in  favour  of 
the  pretender :  that  his  repeated  instances  for  establish* 
tng  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  crown  of  Russia  had 
been  treated  with  neglect ;  and  he  gave  her  to  under* 
stand,  that  he  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  prevent  her 
ships  from  coming  out  of  her  harbours,  should  she  per* 
sist  in  her  resolution,  to  execute  the  designs  she  had  pro* 
jected.  The  czarina,  in  her  answer  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressed her  surprise,  that  she  had  not  received  his  ma* 
jesty's  letter  until  his  fleet  was  at  anchor  before  Revel, 
since  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  custom 
established  among  sovereigns,  and  to  the  amity  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  her  kingdoms  and  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her 
armament,  and  expect  her  answer,  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  offensive  measure.  She  assured  him 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts  than  any 
design  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  pretender,  it  was  a  frivolous  and  stale  accu- 
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sation,  which  had  been  frequently  used  as  a  pretext  to 
cover  all  the  unkind  steps  lately  undertaken  against  the 
Russian  empire.  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued  in  his 
station^  until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the 
Russian  galleys  were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbour : 
then  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Denmark,  from  whence 
be  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  November. 

§  XXIX.  King  George,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
convert  all  his  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  norths  had 
quipped  two  other  squadix>ns,  one  of  which  was  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  admi- 
ral Hosier :  the  other,  conducted  by  sir  John  Jennings, 
having  on  board  a  body  of  land-forces,  sailed  from  St. 
Helen's  on  the  '20th  day  of  July,  entered  the  bay  of  St. 
Antonio,  then  visited  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  bay  of  Bulls  near  Cadiz,  and  cruised 
off  Cape  St,  Mary's,  so  as  to  alarm  the  coast  of  Spain, 
9nd  fill  Madrid  with  consternation.  Yet  he  committed 
no  act  of  hostility ;  but  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
the  Spanish  governoi*  of  Cadiz,  who  supplied  him  with 
refreshments.  Rear-admiral  Hosier,  with  seven  ships 
of  war,  had  sailed  in  April  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  instructions  to  block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of 
that  country  ;  or  should  they  presume  JLo  come  out,  to 
seize  and  bring  them  to  England.  Before  his  arrival  at 
the  Bastimentos>  near  Porto-Bello,  the  treasure,  con- 
sisting of  above  six  millions  sterling  had  been  unloaded, 
and  carried  back  to  Panama,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
sent  by  an  advice-boat,  which  had  the  start  of  Hosier. 
This  admiral  lay  inactive  on  that  station,  until  he  be- 
came the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He  returned  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  found  means  to  reinforce  his  crews ;  then  he 
stood  over  to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards  had  ,by  this 
time  seized  the  English  South-sea  ship  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
together  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belonging  to 
that  company.  Hosier  in  vain  demanded  restitution: 
he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  cpn- 
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tinued  cruising  in  those  seas  until  the  greater  part  of  hts 
men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  un- 
healthy climate,  and  his  ships  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
worms.  This  brave  officer  being  restricted  by  his  or- 
ders from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  seeing  his 
best  officers  and  men  daily  swept  off  by  an  outrageous 
distemper,  and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction, 
is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while  the  people 
of  England  loudly  clamoured  against  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  in  which  so  many  lives  were  thrown  away, 
and  so  much  money  expended,  without  the  least  advan^ 
tage  to  the  nation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mean  pi- 
ratical scheme  to  rob  the  court  of  Spain  of  its  expected 
treasure,  even  while  a  peace  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  The  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  indeed,  alleged, 
that  the  Spanish  king  had  entered  into  engagements  in 
favour  of  the  pretender. 

§  XXX.  The  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Wharton,  and 
the  earl  Marischal,  were  certainly  at  Madrid  ;  and  the 
duke  de  Ripperda,  now  prime  minister  of  Spain,  dropped 
some  expressions  to  the  English  envoy,  that  implied 
some  such  design,  which,  however,  the  court  of  Madrid 
positively  denied.  Ripperda,  as  a  foreigner,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  He  was 
suddenly  dismissed  from  his  employments,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pistoles.  He  forthwith  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Vandermeer,  the  Dutch  ambas^ 
sodor,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  such  a 
guest.  He  therefore  conveyed  the  duke  in  his  coach  to 
the  house  of  colonel  Stanhope,  the  British  minister, 
whose  protection  he  craved  and  obtained.  Nevertheless^' 
he  was  dragged  from  thence  by  force,  and  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia.  He  afterward  made 
his  escape,  and  sheltered  himself-  in  England,  from  the 
resentment  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  Colonel  Stanhope 
complained  of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
the  Spanish  ministers  endeayovired  to  ej^cuse,     Memo^ 
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rials  and  letters  passed  between  the  two  courts ;  and 
every  thing  tended  to  a  rupture.  The  king  of  Spain 
purchased  ships  of  war ;  began  to  make  preparations  for 
some  important  undertaking ;  and  assembled  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  at  St.  Roch,  on  pretence  of  re- 
building the  old  castle  of  Gibraltar.  Meanwhile,  the 
states-general  and  the  king  of  Sweden  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Hanover :  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  though  his 
majesty's  son-in-law,  was  detached  from  the  alliance  by 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  contracted  new  engage- 
ments. 

§  XXXI.  On  the  17th  day  of  January,  the  British 
parliament  was  opened  with  a  long,  elaborate  speech, 
importing  that  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  and  the  secret  offensive 
alliances  concluded  between  them,  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  most  exorbitant  and  formidable  power :  that 
they  were  directly  levelled  against  the  most  valuable  and 
darling  interests  and  privileges  of  the  English  nation, 
which  must  either  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  emperor's  usurped  exercise  of  commerce, 
or  resolve  vigorously  to  defend  their  undoubted  rights 
against  those  reciprocal  engagements,  contracted  in  de- 
fiance and  violation  of  all  national  faith,  and  the  most 
solemn  treaties.     He  assured  them,  that  one  of  those 
secret  articles  was,  the  placing  the  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  :  and  another  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.     He  affirmed,  that  those 
combin^ions  extended*thems.elves  into  Russia ;  and  that 
the  English  fleet  seasonably  prevented  such  designs  a» 
would  have  opened  a  way  to  the  invasion  of  these  king- 
doms.   He  exhorted  the  commons  to  grant  such  supplies 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  for  making  good  his  engagiements  with  the* allies  of 
Great  Britain.     He  told  them,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  ordered  his  mini3ter,  residing  in  England,  to  quit 
the  kingdom  ;  and  tliat  he  had  left  a  memorial  littlfe 
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short  of  a  declaration,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar.  He  did  not  fail  to  touch  the 
energetic  strings  which  always  moved  their  passions ;  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  security  of  the  British 
oommercey  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender,  the  pre- 
sent happy  establishment,  the  religion,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  a  Protestant  people.  Such  addresses  of 
thanks  were  penned  in  both  houses  as  the  ministers 
were  pleased  to  dictate ;  yet  not  without  opposition  from 
a  minority,  which  was  far  from  being  formidable,  though 
headed  by  chiefs  of  uncommon  talents  and  resolution. 
The  commons  voted  twenty  thousand  seamen,  besides 
six-and-twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
men  for  the  land-service ;  and,  to  defray  the  extraor- 
dinary expense,  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
was  granted. 

§  XXXII.  The  house  of  lords  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  letters  and  memorials  between  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the 
papers  relating  to  the  accession  of  the  states-general  to 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Lord 
Bathurst  took  notice,  that  the  accession  of  the  states- 
general  to  the  treaty  was  upon  condition  that  this  their 
act  should  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia; but  that  the  minister  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
refused  to  sign  the  act  of  accession,  which  was  there- 
fore of  no  effect :  that  if  the  court  of  France  should,  for 
the  same  reason,  think  itself  disengaged  from  the  Ha- 
nover alliance,  Britain  alone  would  be  obliged  to  bear  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  war  against  two  of  the  greatest 
potentates  of  Europe.  He  said  he  could  not  see  any 
just  reason  for  a  rupture  with  Spain  :  that  indeed  the 
duke  de  Ripperda  might  have  dropped  some  indiscreet 
expressions  ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  violent  tem- 
per ;  and  he  had  l^een  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty :  that,  in  the  memorial  left  by  the  Spanish 
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ambassador^  he  imputed  the  violent  state  of  affairs  be* 
tween  the  two  crowns  to  the  ministers  of  England ;  and 
mentioned  a  positive  promise  made  by  the  king  of 
Gr^at  Britain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar :    that 
methods  of  accommodation  might  be  tried^  before  the 
kingdom  engaged  in  a  war  which  must  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences:  that  the  nation  was  loaded 
with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain 
such  a  war^  would  be  obliged  to  raise  seven  millions 
yeiarly :  an  annual  sum  by  which  the  people  would  soon 
be  exhausted.    He  observed,  that  in  some  papers  laid 
before  the  house,  mention  was  made  of  great  sums  dis« 
tributed  in  divers  places,  to  bring  certain  measures  to 
bean    He  declared,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had  touched 
neither  Spanish  nor  English  gold :   he  was  neither  a 
Spaniard  nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  true  Englishman,  and 
so  long  as  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  house,  he 
would  speak  and  act  for  the  good  of  his  country.     He 
therefore  desired  their  lordships  seriously  to  consider  the 
matter  before  them,  which  was  of  the  last  consequence 
and  importance  to  the  whole  nation.     He  said  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  the  war,  should  it  prove  successful ;, 
and  every  thing  would  be  lost  should  it  be  unprosperous. 
He  was  answered  by  lord  Townshend,  who  affirmed,  that 
his  majesty  had  received  positive  and  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  secret  article  of  alliance  between  the. 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
though  the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him  to  lay 
these  advices  before  the  parliament.     After  much  alter- 
cation, the  majority  resolved,  that  the  measures  his  ma- 
jesty had  thought  fit  to  take  were  honourable,  just,  and 
necessary  for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  dangerous 
engagements  entered  into  in  favour  of  the  pretender :  for 
preserving  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  by  solemn  treaties,  and  particularly  those 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca  :  and  for  main- 
taining to  his  people  their  most  valuable  rights  and  pri- 
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vileges  of  commerce,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe.     Seventeen  lords  entered  a  protest  against  this 
resolution.     Disputes  of  the  same  nature  arose  from  the 
same  subject  in  the  lower  house.     Lord  Townshend  had 
affirmed  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  no  promise  of  re- 
storing Gibraltar  had  been  made :  sir  Robert  Walpole 
owned  such  a  promise  in  the  house  of  commons :  a 
motion  was  made  for  an  address,  desiring  these  engage- 
ments might  be  laid  before  the  house :  another  member 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  memorial  presented  by  Mr. 
Pointz  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  for  the  secret  offen- 
sive article  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid : 
a  third  motion  was  made  to  address  the  king  for  such 
memorials  and  representations  from  the  courts  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  as  induced  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic.     In 
the  account  of  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
last  year,  there  was  an  article  of  125,000/.  charged  in' 
general  terms  as  issued  out  for  other  engagements  and 
expenses  over  and  above  such  as  were  specified.     Mr, 
Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  on  this  subject ;  but  each 
of  these  motions  was  rejected  on  a  division  ;  and  the  ma-  ^ 
jority  concurred  in  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
for  the  great  wisdom  of  his  conduct.     They  expressed 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  dis- 
cretion: they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  such  far- 
ther measures  as  he  should  find  necessary  and  expedient 
for  preventing  a  rupture,  as  well  as  for  consulting  the  ' 
honour  and  advantage  of  these  kingdoms. 

§  XXXIII.  His  majesty's  speech  gave  such  umbrage' 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the  imperial 
resident  at  London,  was  ordered  to  present  a  warm  me- 
morial to  the  king,  and  afterward  to  publish  it  to  the 
whole  nation.  In  this  bold  remonstrance,  the  king  was 
charged  with  having  declared  from  the  throne,  as  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  facts,  several  things  that  were  either 
wrested,  misrepresented,  or  void  of  all  foundation.  The 
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mAnorialist  affirmed^  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
built  oa  the.quadraple  alliance  :.that  the  treaty  of  com;* 
merce  was  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  and  lawful 
advantage$  of  the  subjects  of  both  parties,  agreeably  to 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  np  respect  prejudicial  to  the 
British  nation.  He  declared^  that,  there  was  no  ofFen- 
^ve  alliance  concluded  between  the  two  crowns :  that 
the  supposed  article  relating  to  the .  pretender  was  an 
absolute  falsehood  :  that  the  insinuation  with  respect  to 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  equally  untrue,  his  master 
having. made  no  engagements  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
but  such  as  were  specified  in  the  treaty  communicated 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  said,  however,  the  hosti- 
lities notoriously  committed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
elsewhere,  against  the  king  of  Spain,  in  violation  of  trea-: 
ties>  seemed  to  justify  that  prince's  undertaking  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar »  Finally,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  suitable  reparation  for  the  injury  hii^ 
honour  had  sustained  from  such  calumnious  imputations^ 
Both  houses  of  parliament  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  insolence  of  this  memorial,  in  an  address  to  his 
majesty ;  and  Mr.  Palms  was  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom. Virulent  declarations  were  presented  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon  ;  and  such  personal 
reflections  retorted  between  these  two  potentates,  that 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  vanished. 

§  XXXIV.  King  George,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  impending  storm,  entered  into  more  strict 
engagements  y^ith  the  French  king ;  and  agreed  to  pay 
50,000/«  for  three  years  to  the  king  of  $weden,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  princess  holding  in  readiness  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  troops  for  the  occasions  of  the  alliance* 
He  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
who  promised  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries, 
on  account  of  a  large  subsidy  granted  by  the  king  of  , 
France.    The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  sent  into  tht 
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field  in  case  of  a  rapture,  were  ascertained.  His  Britan- 
nic majesty  engaged  for  four-and-twenty  thousand  men, 
and  a  strong  squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic.  He 
'made  a  convention  with  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who 
undertook  to  provide  eight  thousand  infantry,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  in  consideration  of  74,000/*,  to  be  paid 
hy  Great  Britain  immediately,  and  50,000/.  more  in  case 
the  troops  should  be  required,  beside  their  pay  and  sub- 
sistence.* Such  was  the  fruit  of  all  the  alliances  so  in- 
dustriously planned  since  the  accession  of  king  George 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  day  of  his  trou- 
ble, the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  espoused  his  daughter, 
deserted  his  interest ;  and  the  states-general  stood  aloof. 
For  the  security  of  his  German  dominions,  he  had-  re- 
Course  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  a  precarious  ally; 
lo  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Hesse-Cassel ;  but  none  of  these  powers  would 
contribute  their  assistance  without  being  gratified  with 
exorbitant  subsidies,  though  the  danger  was  common, 
and  the  efforts  ought  to  have  been  equal.  Instead  of 
allies,  they  professed  themselves  mercenaries.  Great 
Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence  of  their  own  domi- 
nions :  she,  moreover,  undertook  to  maintain  a  power- 
ful fleet  for  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Briton  so  weak 
as  to  think,  or  so  fool-hardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this  was  a 
British  quarrel  ? 

§  XXXV.  For  the  support  of  those  expensive  trea- 
ties, Mr.  Scroope,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  in  the  malt-tax  bill  they 
should  insert  a  clause  of  appropriation,  empowering  the 
king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  necessary  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  and  engagements  which  had  been> 
or  should  be  mad^  before  the  '25th  day  of  September,  in 
concerting  such  measures  as  he  should  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  trade,  and  restoring  the  peace 
of  Europe.    To  little  pMurpose  did  the  members  in  the 
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opposition  urge,  that  this'  method  of  asl^ing  and  pant- 
ing supplies  was  unparliamentary :  that  such  a  claus^ 
would  render  ineffectual  that  appropriation  of"  the  public 
money,  which  the  wisdom  of  all  parliaments  had  thought 
a  necessary  security  against  misapplication,  which  wie 
the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no  provision  was  made  to  call 
any  person  to  account  for  tJie  money  that  shoyld  be 
disposed  of  by  virtue  of  this  clause :  that  great  sums  had 
already  been  granted :  that  such  an  unlimited  pow^r 
ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  free  government:  tha^ 
such  confidence  in  the  crown  might,  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  evil  ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences:  that  the  constitution  could 
not  be  preserved,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those 
essential  parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies  upoQ 
estimates,  and  of  appropriating  these  supplier  to  services 
and  occasions  publicly  avowed  and  judged  necessary  x 
that  such  clauses,  if  not  seasonably  checked,  would  be? 
come  so  frequent,  as  in  time  to  lodge  in  the  crown  and 
in  the  ministers  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power 
of  raising  money  upon  the  people,  which  by  the  consti* 
tution  is,  and  with  safety  can  only  be,  lodged  in  the 
whole  legislature.  The  motion  was  carried,  the  clause 
added,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  other  house  witb* 
out  amendment,  though  not  without  opposition.  Not- 
withstanding this  vote  of  credit,  sir  William  Yonge 
moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  to  the  king,  the 
sum  of  370,000/.  should  be  raised  by  loans  on  exchequer 
bills,  to  be  charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal 
and  culm,  which  was  reserved  for  the  parliament's  dis* 
posal.  Though  this  motion  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Pulteney;^  as  a  dangerous  de- 
viation from  several  votes  and  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  the  exceedings  of  the  public  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  or  to  the 
increase  of  the  sinking  funds,  it  was  carried  by  the  ma- 
jority. . 
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^  XXXVI.  On  the  15th  day  of  May  the  parliament 
was  prorogoed,  after  the  lung  had  acknowlaiged  their 
zeal,  liberality,  and  dispatch  ;  and  given  them  to  under- 
stand, that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually  begun. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  this  fortress  on  the 
1 1th  day  of  February,  by  the  conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  place  was. well 
provided  for  a  defence ;  and  the  old  earl  of  Portmore; 
who  was  governor,  embarked  with  a  reinforcement  froraF 
Bngland,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  ,sir 
Charles  Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  and  four-and-* 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  same  time,  five  hiin* 
dred  men  arrived  from  Minorca  ;.8o  that  the  garrispa 
amounted  to  six  thousand,  plentifully  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  treated- 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  with  great  contempt.  The 
states^general,  being  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon 
their  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  would 
hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  stipulated 
in  the  treaty.  These  were  immediately  prepared  for 
embarkation,  and  the  forcesof  England  were  augmented 
with  thirty  new  raised  companies.  Sir  Jphn  Norris  set 
sail  with  a  powerful* fleet  for  the  Baltic,  and  was  joined 
by  a  Danish  squadron :  but  the  czarina  dying  on  the  1 7  th 
6aj  of  May,  he  had^no  occasion  to  commit  hostilities^ 
as  the  Russian  armament  was  laid  aside. 

« 

§  XXXVIL  Meanwhile  the  powers  at  variance, 
though  extretnaly  irritated  against  each  other,  were  alt 
equally  averse  to  a  war  that  might  again  embroil  all 
Europe.  The  king  of  France  interposed  his  mediationi 
which  was  conducted  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  his  am^ 
bassador  at  Vienna.  Plans  and  counterplans  of  pacifi- 
cation were  proposed  between  the  two  crowns  and  the 

■  A. 

allien    At  lengthy^  all  parties  agreed  to  twelve  prelimi* 
nary  artides^  which  were  signed  in  May  at  Paris>  by  the 
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ministers  of  tfaei  HanoveriaEn  aUiance^  and  afterward  at 
Vienna/  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  ambaasadorB* 
These  imported^  that  hbstilities  should  immecfiateljr 
cease:  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company  shoold 
be  suspended  for  seven  years :  and  that  a  congress  should 
in  four  mdnths  be  opened  at  Aix-la*Chapelle,  for  ad** 
justing  all  diflerences^  and  consolidating  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  congress  was  afterward .  transferred  to 
Soissons,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  French  minister, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  at  court.  The  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  raised^  after  it  had  lasted  four  months, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
by  sickness,  while  the  garrison  sustained  veiy  little 
damage.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some 
new  difficulties,  and  for  some  time  would  not  consent 
to  the  restitution  of  the  South-sea  ship,  which  had  been 
detained  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that 
sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Spain:  but  these  objections  were  renjoved  in  the 
sequel. 

\  XXXVIII.  King  George,  having  appointed  a  re- 
*  gency,  embarked  at  Greenwich  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
and  landing  in  Holland  on  the  7  th,  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Hanover.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic disorder  on  the  road :  he  forthwith  lost  Jthe  faculty 
of  speech,  became  lethargic,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  to  Osnabruck.  There  he  expired  on 
Sunday  the  1 1  th  day  of  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.-— George  I. 
was  plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address,  grave 
and  composed  in  his  deportment^  though  easy,  familiar, 
and  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Before  he 
ascended  the  throiie  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  acquired 
the  character  of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and  mer- 
dfiil  prince,  a  wise  politician,  who  perfectly  understood, 
and  steadily  pursued,  his  own  interest.  With  these 
qualities,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  came  to  Eng* 
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land  extremely  well  di^x>sed  to  govern  his  new  subjects 
according  to  the  maxims  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  de- 
viate From  these  principles,  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  he  was  misled  by  the  venal  suggestions  of  a  mi- 
nistry whose  power  and  influence  were  founded  on  cor- 
fuption**" 

a 
/ 

^  George  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heurcs^ 
of  the  dirke  of  Zell,  by  whom  he  had  king  George  U.  and  the  late  qoeen 
of  Prpflria.  The  king's  body  was  fsonveyed  to  Hanover,  and  intemsd 
among  his  ancestors.  From  the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  this  period,  Bog- 
land  had  made  a  considerable  figure  in  every  branch  of  Jiterature.  Dr. 
Atterbnry  and  Dr.  Clarke  distinguished  themselves  in  divinity — Mr. 
IjlThision  if  rote  .in  defence  of  Arianism — John  Locke  shone  forth  the 
great  restorer  of  human  reason — the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  raised  an  ele- 
ganty  though  feeble,  system  of  moral  philosophy — Berkeley*  afterward 
bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  subtlety 
a|id  vftdety  of  metaphysical  argni^ents,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduclion 
— «lord  Bolingbroke*s  talents  as  a  metaphysician  have  been  questioned 
since  his  posthumous  works  appeared — great  progress  was  made  in  ma- 
themalicB  and  astronomy,  by  Wallis,  Halley,  and  Flamstead— the  art  of 
mcdiciiie  owed  some  valuable  improvements  to  the  classical  Dr.  Friendv 
and  the  elegant  Dr.  Mead.  Among  the  poets  of  this  era,  we  number 
John  Phillips,  author  of  a  didactic  poem,  called  Cyder,  a  performance  of 
veal  merit;  he  lived  and  died  in  obsearity«-^ William  Congreve,  cele- 
brated for  his  oomedies,  which  are  not  so  famous  for  strength  of  characr 
ter  and  power  of  humour,  as  for  wit,  elegance,  and  regularity — Vanburgh, 
who  wrote  with  more  nature  and  fire,  though  with  far  less  art  and  precision 
— Steele^  who  in  his  comedies  successfully  engrafted  modern  characters 
on  the  ancicmt  drama — Farquhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  firom  fancy  ra- 
ther than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  agreeable 
pertueSB  and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue — Addison,  whose  fame  as  a  poet 
(f^eatly  exceeded  his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate;  tliough  he 
yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an  essayist,  either  for  style  or  mattes 
•^Swift,  whose  muse  seems  to  have  been  mere  misanthropy :  he  was  a 
cynic  rather  than  a  poet,  and  his  natural  dryness  and  sarcajttic  severity 
yould  have  been  unpleasing,  had  he  not  qualified  them,  by  adopting  the 
extravagant  humour  of  Lucian  and  Kabelais—Prior,  lively,  familiar,  and 
amusing— Rqwc,  solemn,  fiorid,  and  declamatory — Pope,  the  prince  of 
lyric  poetry ;  unrivalled  in  satire,  ethics,  and  polished  Tersification-^the 
agreeable  Parnei—the  wild»  the  witty,  and  the  whimsical  .Garth— Gay » 
whose  fables  may  vie  with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour,  easo* 
and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  truly  original.  Dr. 
Bentley  stood  foremost  in  the  listof  critics  and  commentators.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  raised  some  noble  monuments  of  architecture^  The  most 
remarkable  political  writers  weire  Davcnant^  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addj- 
i^'on,  Boliogbroke,  and  Trenchard. 
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GEORGE  n. 

sljLGeorgc  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Great  Britain— C II.  Characters  of 
Hit  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  ministry — §  III.  Debates  in  par- 
liament concerning  the  civil  list — §  lY.  Changes  and  promotion^^ 
I  .  §  V.  New  parliament— §  YL  Yident  dispute  concerning  the  national 

I  debt— §  YII.  Yote  of  credit— §  YIII.  A  double  marriage  between  the 

houses  of  Spain  and  Portugal— §  IX.  Liberality  of  the  commons — 
'   V^*  I>cbates  on  the  subsidies  of  Hesse^assef  and  Wolfeiibiittto-^ 
§  XI*  Coinmittee  for  inspecting  the  gaols — §  XII.  Address  toaehing 
[  the  Spanish  depredations — §  XIII.  A  sum  yoted  to  the  king  on  ac- 

I  count  of  arrears  due  on  the  ciTil  list  reirenue — §  XIY.  Proceedings  in 

the  hduse  of  lords— §  X  Y.  Wile  conduct  of  the  Irish  pariiattioBt^ 
§  XYI.  Abdication  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Death  of  pope  Bene- 
dict XIlI-4  XYII.  Substance  of  the  king's  speech  to  both  houses — 
§  XYIII.  oljections  to  the  treaty  of  Seville  in  the  house  of  lords— 
§  XIX.  Opposition  in  the  lower  house  to  a  stuiding  army — §  XJLl 
Bill  prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  princes  or  states — §  XXI.  Charter  of 
the  East  India  company  prolonged — §  XXII.  The  emperor  resents 
the  treaty  of  Seville^  XXUI.  Seven  Indian  chiefs  arrit e  in  England: 
EevolntioQ  at  Constantinople—^  XXI Y;  England  infested  with  r^ 
bers^  assassins,  and  incendiaries*-^  XXY.  Bill  against  pensioners  sit- 
ting as  members  in  the  house  df  commons — §  XXYI.  Treaty  of  Yien- 
na— ^  XX YII.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Parma— §XXYIII.  Don  Caries 
takes  possession  of  his  territories — §  XXIX*  France  distracted  by  re* 
ligious  disputes — §  XXX.  The  ministry  violently  opposed  in  parlia- 
!  ment— §  XXXI.  Debafe  on  a  standing  army— §  XXXII.  Account  of 

'  the  charitable  corporation—^  XXXIII.  Revival  of  the  salt-tax-*^ 

§  XXXIY.  Mr.  Pulteney's  name  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy-Hsonn* 
I  sellers— §  XXXY.  The  king  sets  out  for  Hanover. 

I 

§  L  At  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  nation  bad 
great  reason  to  wish  for  an  alteration  of  measures.  The 
publip  deibt^  notwithstanding  the  boasted  ecpnooiy  and 
management  ,of  the  ministers ;  notwithstanding  the^ 
sinking  fund^  which  had  beqn  extolled  as.  a  growing, 
treasure  sacred  to  the :  discharge  of  natiooal  ^ncuogi- 
I  brances^  was  now  increased  to  509261,206/.  19^.  8|4; 
The  kingdom  was  bewildered  in  a.  labyrinth  of  treaties 
and  conventions,  by  which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecuniaj^)^ 
subsidies  to  many  powers  upon  the  continent^  with  ^oni 
it*  real  interests  could  pever  be  connected.  The  we^ljth 
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of  the  nation  had  been  lavished  upon  these  foreign 
connexions,  upon  unnecesjsary  wars,  and  fruitless  expe- 
ditions. Dangerous  encroachments  had  been  made  upon 
the  constitution,  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial 
parliaments ;  by  frequent  suspensions  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act  upon  frivolous  occasions ;  by  repealing  clauses 
in  the  ^qt  of  settlement ;  by  votes  of  credit ;  by  habi- 
tuating the  people  to  a  standing  army ;  and,  above  all, 
by  establishing  a  system  of  corruption,  whiph  at  all 
tbnes  would  secure  a  majority  in  parliament.  The  *na- 
ture  of  prerogative,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
bad  formerly  been  often  endangered,  was  now  so  well 
understood)  and  so  seourely  restrained,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  the  same  oppressive  purposes :  be- 
tides, an  avowed  exteqsipp  of  the  prerogative  required 
more  ability,  courage,  and  resolution,  than  the  present  mi- 
nistry could  exert.  They  understood  their  own  strength, 
^nd  had  recourse  to  a  more  safe  and  effectual  expedient. 
The  vice,  luxury,  iand  prostitution  of  the  age,  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  sentiment,  honour,  and  public  spirit^ 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry ;. 
the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion :  they  multi- 
plied places  and  pensions, .  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  dependants :  they  squandered  away  the  money  of 
the  nation,  without  taste,  discernment,  decency,  or  re- 
morse:  they  enlisted  an  army  of  the  most  abandoned 
emissaries,  whom  they  employed  to  vindicatle  the  worst 
measut'es,  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon honesty :  and  they  did  not  fail  to  stigmatize  as 
Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  govemmrat,  alt  those 
who  presumed  to  que^ion  the  merit  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

^11.  The  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet 
engrossed  by  a  single  minister.  Lord  Townshend  had 
the  reputation  of  conducting  the  external  transactions 
relating  to  treaties  and  negotiations.   He  is  said  to  have 
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ilnderstood  that  province,  though  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  He  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  fund  of  knoAvledge ;  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  duke 
of  N.  his  colleague,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  of  these 
qualifications :  he  owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommoa 
zeal  for  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  the 
strength  of  his  interest  in  parliament,  rather  than  to 
his  judgment,  precision,  or  any  other  intellectual  merit. 
Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted  an  auxiliary,  though  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  administration,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  character  of  envoy  at  several 
courts  in  Europe.  He  had  attained  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  different  interests  and  connexions  sub- 
isisting  among  the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  he  in- 
finitely surpassed  all  the  ministers  in  learning  and  capa- 
city. He  was  indeed  the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  this  government.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety; his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively;  his  infe- 
rence^ bold ;  his  counsels  vigorous  and  warm.  Yet  he 
depreciated  his  talents,  by  acting  in  a  subordinate  cha- 
racter to  those  whom  he  despised ;  and  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  pernicious  measures  of  a  bad  ministry  with 
silent  contempt,  rather  than  with  avowed  detestation. 
The  interior  government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  sir  Robert  W.  a  man  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, who  had  from  low  beginnings  raised  himself  to 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  Having  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  lower  house,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He  was  endued 
with  a  species  of  eloquence,  which,  though  neither  ner- 
vous nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great  facility,  and  was  so 
plausible  on  ail  subjects,  that  even  when  he  misrepre- 
Mnted  the  truth,  whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he 
seldom  failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  public  funds^ 
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and  understood  the  whole  mystery  of  stock-joUnng^ 
This  knowledge  produced  a  connexion  between  him 
and  the  money-corporations,  which  served  to  enhance 
his  importance.  He  perceived  the  bulk  of  mankind 
were  actuated  by  a  sordid  thirst  of  lucre :  he  had  sagar 
city  enough  to  convert  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to 
his  Qwn  advantage;  and  on  this,  and  this  alone^  he 
founded  the  whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  ad^ 
inmistration.  In  the  late  reign  he  had^  by  dint  of 
speaking  decisively  to  every  question,  by  boldly  impeach* 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  tory  ministers,  by  his  activity  in 
elections,  and  engaging  as  a  projector  in  the  schemes  of 
the  monied*interest,  become  a  leading  member  in  the 
house  of  commons;  By  his  suflTerings  under  the  tory 
parliament,  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  martyr  to  his 
party :  his  interest,  his  reputation,  and  his  presumption, 
daily  increased :  he  opposed  Sunderland  as  his  rival  in 
power,  and  headed  a  dangerous  defection  from  the  mi^ 
nistry,  which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  He  had  the  glory  of  being  principally  con- 
cerned in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  late  king 
and  the  prince  of  Wales :  then  he  was  re-associated  in 
the  administration  with  additional  credit ;  and,  from  the 
death  of  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  bad 
been  making  long  strides  towards  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  He  knew  the  maxims  he  had  adopted  would 
subject  him  to  the  hatred,  the  ridicule,  and  the  rq)roach 
of  some  individuals,  who  had  not  yet  resigned  all  senti* 
ments  of  patriotism,  nor  all  views  of  opposition :  but 
the  number  of  these  was  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
to  that  which'  constituted  the  body  of  the  community ; 
and  he  would  not  sufier  the  consideration  of  such  anta- 
gonists to  come  in  competition  with  his  schemes  of 
power,  affluence,  and  authority.  Nevertheless,  low  as 
be  had  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  required 
all  his  artifice  to  dude,  all  his  patience  and  natiiral 
phlegm  to  bear,  the  powerful  arguments  that  were  urged. 
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and  tb€  keen  satirie  that  was  exercised^  against  his  mea^ 
sores  and  management,  by  a  few  members  in  the  oppo* 
sition.  Sir  William  Wyndham  possessed  all  the  energy 
of  elocution :  Mr.  Shippen  was  calm,  intrepid,  shrewdy 
and  sarcastic :  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  inherited  from  nature  a 
good  understanding,  which  he  had  studiously  cultivated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the  house 
of  commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge  of  lite- 
rary productions;  well  read  in  history  and  politics^ 
deeply  skilled  in  the  British  constitution,  the  detail  of 
government,  and  the  nature  of  the  finances.  He  spoke 
with  freedom,  fluency,  and  uncommon  warmth  of  de- 
clamation, which  was  said  to  be  the  effect  of  personal 
animosity  to  sir  R.  W.  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
connected. 

§  III.  An  express  arriving  on  the  14th  day  of  Jun^^ 
with  an  account  of  the  king's  death,  hiis  late  majesty 
king  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond,  where  he 
received  this  intelKgehce,  to  Leioester^house ;  and  the 
iliembers  of  the  privy-council  being  assembled^  were 
sworn  anew.  The  king  declared  his  firm  purpose  to 
preserve  the  constitution  in  chutch  and  state,  and  to 
cultivate  those  alliances  which  his  father  had  made  with 
foreign  princes.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, as  required  by  the  act  of  union.  Next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  parliament 
assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  act  made  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  was  immediately  prorogued  by  commission  to 
the  27th  day  of  the  month.  All  the  great  officers  of 
state  continued  in  their  places:  sir  Robert  Walpole  kept 
possession  of  the  treasury ;  and  the  system  of  politics, 
which  the  late  king  had  established,  underwent  no  sort 
of  alteration.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a  fixed  resolution 
t6  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people,  by  main- 
taining them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and 
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civil  rights.     He  promised  to  lessen  the  public  exp^ue 
as  sooD  as  the  circumstantes  of  afiairs  would  permit :  he 
observed  to  the  commons^  that  the  grant  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civil  list  revenues  was  now  det^mined ;  *  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  new  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family ;  lastly,  he 
recommended  it  to  both  houses  to  dispatch  the  business 
that  should  be  necessarily  brought  before  them^  as  the 
season  of  the  year  and  |the  circ^^lstances  of  time  re* 
quired  their  presence  in  the  country.    Addresses  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation  being  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented, the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  took  into  consideration  a  motion  for  a  supply  to 
his  majesty.    Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  observed,  that 
the  annual  sum  of  700,000/.  granted  to,  and  settled  on 
the  late  king;  had  fallen  short  every  year ;  and  that  his 
present  majest/s  expenses  were  }ikely  to  increase^  by 
reason  of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that  the 
entire  reveni]^s  of  the  civil  list,  whidi  produced  about 
800,000/.  per  annum,  should  be  settled  on  the  king 
during  his  life.     Mr.  -Shippen  opposed  this  motion  as 
inconsistent  with  the  trust  repos^  in  them  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  very,  frugal  in 
exercising  the  right  of  giving  aw^  the  public  mOney. 
He.  said,  the  sum  of  700,000/.  was  not  obtained  for  his 
late  majesty  without  a  long  and  solemn  debate;  and 
every  member  who  contended  for  it  at  that  time,  allowed 
it  to  be  an  ample  royal  revenue :  that,  although  his  mar 
jesty*s  family  should  be  enlarged,  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the  motion,  he  pre- 
sunied  the  appointments  of  prince  Frederick  would  be 
much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  present  majesty 
when  he  was  prince  of  Wales :  besides,  it  was :  to  be 
hoped  that  many  personal,  many  particular  expenses  in 
the  late  reign,  especially  those  for  frequent  journeys  to 
Hanover,  would  be  discontinued,  and  entirely  ceasi^ 
He  observed,  that  the  civil  list  branches  in  the  queen's 
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ret^  did  notoAen  exceed  the  suai  of  550,000/. ;  never- 
theless, she  called  upon  her  parliament  but  once,  in  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years^  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in 
her  civil  government ;  and  these  were  occasioned  by  the 
unparalleled  instances  of  her  piety  and  generosity.  She 
gave  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  19,000/.  a 
year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy.  She  bestowed  5000/.  per  annum,  out  of  the 
post-office,  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough :  she  suffered 
700/.  to  be  charged  weekly  on  the  same  office,  for  the 
service  of  the  public :  she  expended  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  building  the  castle  of  Blenheim : 
she  allowed  4000/.  annually  to  prince  Charles  of  Den^ 
mark :  she  sustained  great  losses  by  the  tin  contract : 
she  supported  the  poor  Palatines  :  she  exhibited  many 
other  proofs  of  royal  bounty  :  and  immediately  before 
her  death  she  had  formed  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which 
would  have  reduced  her  yearly  expenses  to  459,Q41/* 
He  affirmed,  that  a  million  a  year  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  exorbitant  expenses,  so  often  and  so 
justly  complained  of  in  the  house  of  commons :  that 
over  and  above  the  yearly  allowance  of  700,000/.  many 
occajsional  taxes,  many  excessive  sums  were  raised,  and 
all  Sunk  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  secret  service.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  ,de- 
fiance  of  the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  secure 
die  kingdom  fi*om  a  Swedish  invasion:  then  the  two 
insurance-offices  were  erected,  and  paid  near  300,000/. 
for  their  charters:  our  enmity  with  Sweden  being 
changed  into  alliance,  a  subsidy  of  72,000/.  was  im- 
plicitly granted,  to  fulfil  some  secret  engagements  with 
that  crown  :  24,000/.  were  given  for  burning  merchant 
ships  arrived  from  infected  places,  though  the  goods 
which  ought  to  have  been  destroyed  for  the  public  safety 
were  afterward  privately  sold :  a  sum  of  500,000/^  was 
demanded,  and  grantied,for  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list ;  aind  his  majesty  declared  by  mesi^ge,  he  was  re- 
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Myed  to  retrench  his  expenses  for  the  future. ,  Not- 
withstanding this  resolution^  in  less  than  four  years,  a 
new  demand  of  the  like  sum  was  made  and  granted  to 
dischaige  new  encumbrances :  the  Spanish  ships  of  war 
which  admiral  Byng  took  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
sold  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  1 25^000/.  were 
granted  in  the  last  session,  to  be  secretly  disposed  of  for 
the  public  utility ;  and  there  was  still  a  debt  in  the  civil 
government,  amounting  to  above  600,000/.  He  took 
notice,  that  this  amazing  extravagance  ha{^ned  under 
the  conduct  of  persons  pretending  to  surpass  all  their 
predecessors  in  the  knowledge  and  care  of  the  public 
revenue:  that  as  none  of  these  sums  had  been  accounted 
for,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  employed  in  services  not 
fit  to  be  owned.  He  said,  he  heartily  wished  that  time, 
the  great  discoverer  of  hidden  truths  and  conpealed 
iniquities,  might  produce  a  list  of  all  such  as  had  b^n 
perverted  from  their  public  duty  by  private  pensions ; 
who  had  been  the  hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  instrur 
ments  of  a  profuse  and  vain-glorious  administration* 
He  proposed,  that  instead  of  granting  an  addition  to  the 
civil  list,  they  should  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  certain 
sum,  by  concluding  the  question  with  these  words,  ^^  in 
like  manner  as  they  were  granted  and  continued  to  his 
late  majesty,  so  as  to  make  up  the  cl^ar  yearly  sum  of 
7po,000//'  To  these  particulars,  which  were  inck^ 
unanswerable,  no  reply  was  made.  Even  this  m^rk .  of 
decency  was  laid  aside,  as  idle  and  superfluous*  The 
house  agreed  to  the  motion :  and  a.  bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty*s  household.  The 
commons  having  received  a  message  from  the  king,  de- 
siring they  would  make  a  farther  provision  for  the  queen 
his  consort,  resolved.  That  in  case  she  should  survive 
his  majesty,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  settled  upon 
her  for  life,  charged  upon .  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list, 
together,  with  his  n)ajesty's  palace  of  Somerset-house, 
and  Richmond  Old-park,     A  bill  was  formed  on  this 
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resolution^  which^  as  well  as  the  other,  passed  both 
houses  ;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  17  th  day 
of  July,  when  the  king,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct,  and  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion, by  which  they  had  acquired  such  weight  in  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Then  the  lord-chancellor  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  to  the  29th  day  of  August ;  hot 
on  the  7  th  of  that  month  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
dissolving  this,  and  convoking  another* 
•  §  IV.  In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  viscount 
Torrington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty : 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  first  lord-com- 
missioner of  trade  and  plantations.  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  nobleman  ranarkable 
for  bis  wit,  eloquence^  and  polished  manners,  was  ncnni- 
nated  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  The  privy-council 
being  dissolved,  another  was  appointed  of  die  members 
then  present.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  was  dignified 
with  the  place  of  president ;  and  the  duke  of  St.  Alban*s 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  On  the  1 1  th  day 
of  October,  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was 
performed  at  Westminster-aW)ey,  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnity.'' By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain 
were  perfectly  reconciled ;  all  Europe  wias  fireed  from  the 
calamities  of  war ;  and  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  suffer* 
ed  no  interruption,  except  from  some  transient  tumults 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a 

*  Kiug  Geoi|^  II.  ascended  Ae  throne  in  the  fortj-foorth  year  of  hn  a^e. 
On  tl|e  2d  day  of  September  1705,  he  espoused  the  princess  Wilhelmina 
Charlotte  Caroline,  daughter  to  John  Frederick,  marqnis  of  Branden- 
bargh  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Louis,  prince  of 
Wales,  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  31st  day  of  January  1707,.  and  William 
Augustus,  born  at  London  on  the  16th  day  of  April  1721.  She  had  like- 
wise born  four  princesses,  namely,  Anne,  Amelia,  Caroline,  Mary,  and 
was  afterward  deHfered  of  Louisa,  married  in  the  sequel  to  the  kini^of 
Denmark. 
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scarcity  of  corn,  rose  in  BttAs,  and  plandered  the  gr&- 
oaries  of  that  county. 

^  V.  The  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  fdr  the 
parliament  having  succeeded  on  the  new  system,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry^  the  two  houses 
met  on  the  23d  day  of  January,  when  the  commons 
unsuiimously  chose  for  their  speaker  Arthur  Onslow, 
esquire,  knight,  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  knowledge,  worth,  and  probity ;  grave,  elo? 
quent,  venerable,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the  disr 
diarge  of  that  honourable  and  important  office.     The 
king,  in  his  speech  to  this  new  parliament,  declared,  that 
by  the  last  advices  from  abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope 
the  difficulties  Which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  execution 
of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  opening  of  the  congress, 
would  soon  be  entirely  removed:  in  the  meantime,  he 
represented  the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  the  pre- 
paration which  had  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  and 
prevented  an  open  rupture  in  Europe.    He  promised, 
that  his  first  care  should  be  to  reduce,  from  time  to 
time,  the  expense  of  the  public*  as  often,  and  as  soon  as 
the  interest  and  safety  of  his  people  would  permit  such 
reduction.     He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  seeing 
the  foundation  laid  of  an  ^fiectual  scheme  for  the  in- 
crease  and  encouragement  of  seamen  in  general,  that 
they  might  be  invited  rather  than  compelled  into  the 
service  of  their  country.      Finally,   he  recommended 
unanimity,  zeal,  and  dispatch  of  the  public  business. 
Those  speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into 
an  immediate  concurrence  with  the  measures  of  the 
government ;  but  without  any  intention  of  performing 
those  promises  of  economy,  reformation,  and  national 
advantage.     The  two  houses  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  applause  and  affection  to  his 
majesty.    The  lords,  in  their  address,  hailed  him  as  the 
best  of  kings,  and  the  true  father  of  his  country.    The 
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oomnKHis  exprasaed  the  warmest  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  his  reign,  though  it  was 
not  yet  eight  months  old.  They  approved  of  all  his 
transactions ;  they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  his 
undertakings ;  and  declared  they  would  cheerfully  grant 
whatever  supplies  should  be  wanted  for  the  public 
service.  Having  considered  the  estimates  which  were 
laid  before  them  by  order  of  his  majesty,  they  voted 
two*and-twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
men  for  guards  and  garrisons;  and  fifteen  thousand 
seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
granted  230,923/.  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Hessian  troops ;  a  subsidy  of  50,000/.  to  the  king 
of  Sweden;  and  half  that  sum  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle.**  The  expense  of  the  year  amounted  to 
four  millions,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in 
the  pound,  a  malt-tax,  and  by  borrowing  of  the  bank 
1,750,000/.,  for  which  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
70,000/.,  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into 
the  city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

§  VI.  All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted 
without  question.  The  number  of  land-forces  occa- 
sioned ai  debate ;  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were  not 
allowed  without  dispute  and  opposition.  When  they 
deliberated  on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.W.  Pulteney  ob- 
served, that  the  shifting  of  funds  was  but  perpetuating; 
taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day :  that  notwithstanding, 
the  great  merit  which  some  persons  had  built  on  the 
sinking  fund,  it  appeared  that  the  national  debt  had 
been  increased  since  the  setting  up  that  pompous  pro* 
ject. '  Some  warm  altercation  passed  between  him  and 
sir  Robert  Walpdle  on  this  subject*    The  lord-mayor^ 

*  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  barlesqae  npon  negotiatioii  than  thii 
treaty  of  aHiance  concladed  with  the  petty  duke  of  Wolfenbnttle,  who 
teiy  gravely  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his 
three  kingdon^t*  and  obliges  himself  to  supply  his  migesty  with  five 
thousand  men,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  96,0002.  for  four 
jtaif. 

VOL.  II.  *  2  G 
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^Idermen^  and  common^council  of  London,  presented  a 
petition^  setting  forth^  that  the  duties  already  laid  upon 
jcoab  and  culm^  imported  into  London,  afiected  the 
trade  of  that  city  only ;  that  the  inequality  of  the  bur<- 
den  was  a  great  discouragement  to  their  manufactures^ 
^nd  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trading  inhabitants.  The 
{)etition  was  rgected^  and  the  tax  imposed.  The  house 
having  addressed  the  king  for  a  particulsu*  ^nd  distinct 
9(SCount  of  the  distribution  of  !250»000/.  charged  to  have 
been  issued  for  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
^Li^gdom,  and  preserving  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
£urbpe,  he  declined  granting  their  request^  but  signified 
m  general^  that  part  of  the  money  had  been  issued,  and 
disbursed  by  his  late  majesty,  and  the  remainder  by  him- 
self, for  carrying  on  the  same  necessary  services,  which 
required  the  greatest  secrecy.  Such  a  message  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  would  have  raised  a  dangerous 
ilame  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  W.  Pulteney 
inveighed  against  such  a  vague  and  general  way  of  ac^ 
counting  for  the  public  money,  as  tending  to  render 
parliaments  altogether  insignificant,  to  cover  embezzle- 
ments, and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious  ministenL 
The  commons  having  taken  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  national  debt,  examined  the  accounts^  and  inter** 
rogated  the  proper  officers.  A  motion  was  made  by  a 
court  member,  that  it  appeared  the  monies  abeacfy 
issued  and  applied  towards  dischai^ing  the  national 
debts,  together  with  a  sum  to  be  issued  at  Lady-day, 
amounted  to  6,648^762/.  d^.  l^d.  In  vaun  did  the 
leaders,  of  the  opposition  expose  the  fallacious  tendency 
of  this  motion.  In  vain  did  they  demonstrate  the 
fraudul^t  artifice  used  in  drawing  up  the  accounts :  the 
motion  was  carried  ;  and  several  resolutions  were  taken 
on  the  state  of  the  national  debts.  In  the  particular 
account  of  these  debts,  upon  which  the  house  resolved 
to  form  a  representation  to  his  majesty,  an  article  of 
300,000/.  relating  to  the  duty  upon  wrought  plate  wns 
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totally  omitted.  This  extraordinaf y  omission  being  dts- 
cx)vered,  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate,  and  to  very 
severe  reflections  against  those  who  superintended  th<i 
public  accounts.  This  error  bdng  rectified^  a  com- 
laaittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  drew  up  the  repre- 
sentations, containing  a  particular  detail  of  the  national 
debts  discharged  and  incurred  since  the  25th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  171 6,  with  a  state  of  the  sinkmg 
fund  and  of  the  public  credit.  The  drafts  being  ap- 
proved by  the  house,  was  presented  to  the  king,  who 
received  it  graciously.  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  the  provision  made  for  gradually  discharging 
the  national  debt  was  now  become  so  certain  and  con*- 
siderable>  that  nothing  but  some  unforeseen  event  could 
alter  or  dimini^  it :  a  circumstance  that  afforded  the 
fiiireat  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts  discharged  witlw 
out  any  necessity  of  incurring  new  encumbrances. 

§  VII.  This  answer,  fraught  with  many  other  expres- 
sions of  fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the 
way  for  a  iMssage  to  the  house,  demanding  a  vote  of 
erexHtto  fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into,  and 
concerted,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  last 
parliament,  for  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Though  a  debate  ensued  upon  this  messstge, 
the  majority  resolved  that  an  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of 
the  commons,  their  entire  confidence  in  his  royal  care 
and  goodness,  and  their  readiness  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  fiilfil  his  engagements.  A  vote  of  credit  passed  ac- 
cordingly. During  this  session,  the  peers  were  chiefly 
employed  in  examining  copies  of  several  treaties  and' 
alHances  which  the  king  submitted  to  their  perusal : 
they  likewise  prepared  a  bill  for  amending  the  statute 
of  limitation,  which,  however,  did  not  pass  into  a  law : 
they  considered  the  state  of  the  national  debt,  a  subject 
frmtlbl  of  debates ;   they  passed  the  mutiny  bill,  and 
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those  that  were  sent  up  from  the  commons^  touching 
the  supplies ;  together  with  an  act^  obliging  ships  ar« 
riving  from  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine;  and 
some  others  of  a  more  private  nature.  These  bills 
having  received  the  royal  assent^  the  king  closed  the 
session  on  the  28th  day  of  May^  when  he  thanked  the 
commons  for  the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised^  and, 
in  particular,  for  having  empowered  him  to  borrow 
500,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  wages  due  to  the  seamen 
employed  in  the  navy. 

§  VIII.  England  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of 
remarkable  events.  The  king's  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus, 
prince  of  Brunswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck,  died  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  bishoprick  by  the  electorof  Cologne,  ac- 
cording to  the  pactum  by  which  Osnabruck  is  alternately 
possessed  by  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  that  elector. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  his  majesty's  eldest  son 
prince  Frederick  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover, 
where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into  the 
privy-council,  and  created  prince  of  Wales.  Signior 
Como,  resident  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  v^as  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  because  his  master  paid  to  the 
pretender  the  honours  due  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  congress  opened  at  Soissbns,  for  determining  all 
disputes  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  proved  ineffectual. 
Such  didiculties  occurred  in  settling  and  reconciling  so 
many  different  pretensions  and  interests,  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  the  alliance  of  Hanover  proposed  a 
provisional  treaty,  concerning  which  no  definitive  an- 
swer was  given  as  yet  by  the  'courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid. The  fate  of  Europe,  therefore,  continued  in 
suspense :  the  English  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  the  sailors  perishing  miserably,  without 
daring  to  avenge  their  country's  wrongs;  while  the 
Spanish  cruisers  committed  depredations  with  impunity 
on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The  court  of  Spain^ 
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at  this  junctare^  seemed  cold  and  indifferent  with  re* 
gard  to  a  pacification  with  England.  It  had  renewed  a 
good  understanding  with  France,  and  now  strengthened 
its  interests  by  a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal.  The  infanta  of  this  house  was 
betrothed  to  the  prince  of  Asturias:  while  the  Spanish 
infanta,  formerly  affianced  to  the  French  king,  was  now 
matched  with  the  prince  of  Brazil,  eldest  son  of  his 
Portuguese  majesty.  In  the  month  of  January,  the 
two  courts  met  in  a  wooden  house  built  over  the  little 
river  Coya,  that  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there 
the  princesses  were  exchanged^ 

§  IX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  ac- 
cording to  their  last  prorogation  on  the  21st  day  of 
January,  the  king  in  his  speech  communicated  the 
nature  of  the  negotiation  at  the  congress.  He  de- 
manded such  supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act  vigo- 
rously in  concert  with  his  allies,  provided  his  endeavours 
to  establish  an  advantageous  peace  should  miscarry; 
and  he  hinted  that  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Madrid  proceeded  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  hopes  that  were  given  of  creating  discontents 
and  divisions  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This 
suggestion  was  a  ministerial  artifice  to  inflame  the  zeal 
and  resentment  of  the  nation,  and  intimidate  the  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition.  Accordingly  the  hint  was  pur- 
sued, and  in  the  addresses  from  both  houses,  that  could 
not  fail  of  being  agreeable,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  dictated,  particular  notice  was. taken  of 
this  article :  both  peers  and  commons  expressed  their 
detestation  and  abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  such  base 
and  unnatural  artifices,  suggested  the  means  of  distress- 
ing their  country,  and  clamoured  at  the  inconveniences 
which  they  themselves  had  occasioned.  In  these  ad- 
dresses, likewise,  the  parliament  congratulated  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  British 
dominions ;  and  the  commons  sent  a  particular  com- 
pliment to  his  royal  highness  on  that  occasion.    The 
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4citimates  having  been  examined  in  the  usual  kxtm^  the 
house  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  enwiog 
year ;  but  the  motion  for  continuing  the  same  number 
of  land-forces  which  had  been  allowed  in  the  [H'ecedii^ 
3fear  was  not  carried  without  dispute.  All  the  arguments 
against  a  standing  anny  in  time  of  peace^  as  inoonsift- 
itent  with  the  British  constitution^  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people^  wene  repeated  with  great  vivadt j 
by  Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr.  W.  Pulten^.  These,  how* 
ever^  were  answered^  and  represented  as  absurd^  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole  and  Mr.  D.  two  staimch  adherents  of 
the  minister.  The  first  hadj  in  despite  of  nature^  been 
employed  in  different  n^otiations :  he  was  blunt,  awk- 
ward, and  slovienly :  an  orator  without  eloquence,  an 
ambassador  without  dignity,  and  a  plenipotentiary  with-* 
out  address.  The  other  had  natural  parts  and  acquired 
knowledge ;  spoke  with  confidence ;  and  in  dispute  was 
vain,  sarcastic,  petulant,  and  verbose. 

^  X.  The  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-X^sel,  and 
Wolfenbuttle  were  continued^  notwithstanding  the  re-^ 
monstrances  of  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Lutwydie,  and 
Mr.  Pulteney ;  which  last  observed,  that  as  the  land^ 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Wd- 
fenbuttle,  usually  maintained  a  certain  number  of  troops 
in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  Great  Britain 
should  defray  no  more  thanihe  expense  of  the  additional 
forces  which  those  powers  had  raised,  in  consequence  of 
their  conventions  with  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Robert 
Walpde  perceiving  diat  this  remaik  made  an  impression 
on  the  house,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  mea- 
sure.   He  expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  lateking, 
in  concluding  the  Hanover  alliance.    He  afiirmed,  that 
the  convention  with  Hesse-Cassel  had  prevented  a  war 
in  the  empire,  for  which  the  court  of  Vionia  had  made 
great  preparations :  that  the  emperor  had  not  only  aug^- 
mented  his  own  forces  by  the  help  of  Spanish  subsidies, 
but  also  retained  the  troops  of  three  electors ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  overawed  by  the  Hessians,  would  certeiniy 


have  rejected  the  preliminaries^  and  all  other  adiv^ancea^ 
towards  a  pacification :  that,  therefore,  they  ought  tiot' 
to  grudge  an  expense  v^hich  had  already  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Sir  Joseph^ 
Jekyll  replied,  that  whatever  gloss  might  be  put  upon' 
such  measures,  they  were  repugnant  to  the  maxims  by 
which  England  in  former  times  had  steered  and  sqvMei* 
its  conduct  with  relation  to  its  interest  abroad :  that  the 
navy  was  the  natural  strength  of  Great  Britain — its  best- 
defence  and  security :  but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war, 
they  should  be  so  free-«hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain) 
the  forces  of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  like  to  see 
an  end  of  such  extravagant  expenses.  This  gentleman, 
who  exercised  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  had  ap^ 
proved  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  whig  principles^' 
was  an  able  lawyer,  a  sensible  i^aker,  and  a  conscien-> 
tious  patriot.  The  supplies  were  raised  by  a  continuai- 
tion  of  the  land-tax,  the  duties  upon  malt,  cider,  and 
perry,  an  additional  imposition  on  unmalted  corn  used 
in  distilling,  and  by  sale  of  annuities  to  the  bank,  not 
exceeding  50,OOOl.  per  annum. 

§  XL  Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  house  of  cdili- 
mons  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions'  they  had  suf^ 
fered  in  their  trade  for  several  years,  by  the  depredations^ 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies*  These  being  con- 
sidered, the  house  ordered  the  lords  of  the  admiraltjr  to 
produce  the  other  memorials  of  the  ^me  kind  which 
they  had  received,  tha^t  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
congress  at  Soissons :  then  they  addressed  his  majesty 
for  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  had 
been  sent  to  admiral  Ho^er,  and  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  West  India  squadron.  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  having  been  informed  oi  shocking  cruelties 
and  oppressions  exercised  by  jailers  upon  their  prisoners^ 
moved  for  an  examination  into  these  practices,  and  was 
chosen  diairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  jails  of  the  kingdom.   They  b^9^. 
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with  the  Fleet-prison,  which  they  visited  in  a  body : 
there  they  found  sir  WilKam  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with 
irons,  by  order  of  Bambridge  the  warden,  to  whom  he 
had  given  some  slight  cause  of  offence.  They  made  a 
discovery  of  many  inhuman  barbarities,  which  had  been 
committed  by  that  ruffian,  and  detected  the  most  ini* 
quitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villahy,  and  extortion.  When 
tlie  report  was  made  by  the  committee,  the  house  una* 
nimbusly  resolved,  that  Thomas  Bambridge,  acting  war- 
den of  ihe  Fleet,  had  wilfully  permitted  several  debtors  to 
escape ;  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  breaches 
of  trust,  great  extortions,  and  the  highest  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  that  he 
had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons,  put  into 
dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for  debt,  under  his 
charge,  treating  them  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
manner,  in  high  violation  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  John  Huggins,  esquire,  who  had  been 
Warden  of  the  Fleet-prison,  was  subjected  to  a  resolution 
of  the  same  nature.  The  house  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  desiring  he  would  direct  his  attorney-general 
forthwith  to  prosecute  these  persons  and  their  accom- 
plices, who  were  committed  prisoners  to  Newgate.  A 
bill  was  brought  in,  disabling  Bambridge  to  execute  the 
office  of  warden ;  another  for  the  better  regulating  the 
prison  of  the  Fleet;  and  for  more  efiectually  preventing 
and  punishing  arbitrary  smd  illegal  practices  of  the  warden 
of  the  said  prison.^ 

§  XII.  Other  merchants  complained  by  petition  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  house,  in  a 
grand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  inquired 
into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  prevent- 
ing auch  depredations ;  for  procuring  just  and  reason* 

'.  It  afterward  appeared  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  inquest 
were  actaated  by  other  motlTes  than  those  they  professed ;  and  the  com* 
^IpIlM  was  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
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able  satis&ction ;  and  for  securing  to  his  subjects  the 
free  exercise  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from 
the  British  colonies  in  America.  The  king  assured  them 
he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  his  people,  in  an  affiiir  of  so  much 
importance ;  and  they^  in  another  address,  thanked  him 
for  his  gracious  answer.  They  did  not,  however,  receive 
such  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a  former  address,  touching 
the  9um  of  6o,000/.  that  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
account,  without  specification  of  the  particular  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  His  majesty  gave  them  to  under- 
stand,  that  the  money  had  b^en  issued  and  disbursed  for 
secret  services ;  and  that  a  distinct  and  pairticular  account 
of  the  distribution  of  it  could  not  be  given  without  a 
manifest  prejudice  to  the  public.  A  bill  was  prepared 
for  the  more  effectual  preventing  bribery  and  corruption 
in  elections  for  members  of  parliament ;  and  it  passed 
through  the  house  without  opposition ;  but  their  atten* 
tion  was  chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanish  depredations, 
which  had  raised  a  great  clamour  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  disputes  in  parliament ; 
for  they  were  generally  reputed  the  fnlits  of  negligence, 
incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  the  ministers.  The 
commons  having  made  farther  progress  in  the  inquiry, 
and  received  fresh  petitions  from  the  merchants,  passed 
some  resolutions,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  accused 
of  having  violated  the  treaties  .subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns ;  and  with  having  treated  inhumanly  the 
masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
They  justified  the  instructions  given  to  admiral  Hosier, 
to  seize  and  detain  the  flota  and  galleons  of  Spain,  until 
justice  and  satisfaction  should  be  rendered  to  his  majesty 
and  his  allies;  nay,  even  declared  that  such  seizure  would 
have  been  just,  prudent,  and  necessary,  tending  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  again  addressed  the  king 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  satis&ction :  and  he 
promised  to  comply  with  their  request. 
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§  XIIL  Mr.  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved  for 
an  address  intreating  his  majesty  to  ordsr  an  accaont  of 
the  produoe  of  the  civil  list  revenues  for  one  year  to  be 
laid  before  the  house.  The  address  was  presented,  the 
account  produced,  and  the  house,  in  a  grand  committee^ 
took  this  affair  into  consideration.  The  courtiers  af^ 
firmed  that  they  fell  short  of  the  800,000/.  settled  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Scroope  proposed  that  the  sum  of 
115,000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  king,  on  accotmt  of 
those  deficiencies  and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigo- 
rously opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  other  membersi. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  should  be  made  so 
late  in  the  session,  when  no  farther  demand  of  money 
oould  be  reasonably  expected ;  and  they  said  ^it  was  the 
more  extraonlinary,  because  it  appeared  in  the  former 
session,  from  the  examination  of  the  accounts  then  be- 
fore the  house,  that  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list  pro- 
duced yearly  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  for  which 
they  were  given.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  ac- 
counts and  papers  should  be  referred  to  the  examination 
of  a  select  committee,  properly  empowered  to  investi- 
gate the  truth.  The  ministers  opposed  this  motion ; 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
The  mqority  voted  the  sum  demanded ;  and  in'a  bill  for 
settling  the  price  of  imported  corn,  they  inserted  the 
resolution  for  granting  to  his  majesty  tlie  sum  of 
1 1 9,000/.,  on  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil  list 
revenues. 

§  XIV.  The  house  of  lords  having  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  more  efiectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in 
another  on  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider  the  case  of  imprisoned  debtors,  at  length  delibe- 
rated upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  posi- 
tive demand  made  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  Gibraltar,  grounded  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
hte  king  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  From  a  copy  of  the 
letter  laid  before  the  house,  it  plainly  appeared  that  king 
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George  I.  had  consented  to  this  restitution.  A  motion 
being  made  for  a  resolution^  importing^  that  for  the  ho* 
Dour  of  his  majesty^  and  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  efiectual 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the  king 
of  Spain  should  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong  terms ;  a 
debate  ensued,  and  the  question  being  put^  passed  ia 
the  negative,  (hough  not  without  a  protest.  Then  the 
majority  resolved,  that  the  house  did  entirely  rely  upon 
his  majesty,  that  he  would,  for  maintaining  the  honour 
and  securing  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  take  efieotual 
care  in  the  present  treaty  to  preserve  his  undoubted 
fight  to  Gibl'altar  and  Minorca.  When  the  house 
examined  the  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depreda^ 
tions,  many  severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to 
resolve  that  Hosier  s  expedition  was  ah  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  nation :  but  this  too  was  rejected^  and 
occasioned  another  protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in  the 
corn-UU,  for  granting  115,000/.  to  his  majesty,  pass 
through  the  house  of  peers  without  warm  opposition; 
Divers  lords  all^d,  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
dvil  list  revenues,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus.: 
that  this  was  a  new  grant,  and  a  new  burden  on  the 
people :  that  the  nation  was  loaded,  not  to  complete, 
but  to  augment  the  sum  designed  for  the  civil  list ;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  public  debts  were  increased ; 
when  the  taxes  were  heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try 4  when  the  foreign  tra^  of  Britain  was  encumbered 
and  diminished ;  when  her  tnanu&ctures  were  decayed, 
her  poor  multiplied^  and  she  was  surrounded  by  many 
other  national  calamities.  They  observed,  that  if  the 
produce  of  the  civil  list  revenue  should  not  amount  to 
the  yearly  sum  of  800^000/.,  the  deficiency  must  be 
made  good  to  his  majesty  by  the  public ;  whereas  no 
provkion  was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  these 
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revenues  should  exceed  that  sum^  the  surplus  could 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that,  by  this  prece- 
dent, not  only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be  made  good, 
but  also  supplies  were  to  be  given  for  arrears  standing 
out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  should  come  on  be- 
fore the  supplies  could  be  granted,  though  the  supply 
given  to  make  good  arrears  in  one  year  would  certainly 
increase  the  surplusages  in  another :  that  the  revenues 
of  the  civil  list  were  variable  in  their  own  nature :  and 
even  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  produce,  there 
might  be  arrears  in  the  receipt :  these  might  be  easily 
increased  by  the  management  of  designing  ministers, 
by  private  directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful  methods 
of  stating  accounts.  All  these  arguments,  and  other 
objections  equally  strong  and  plausible,  against  this  un- 
conscionable and  unparliamentary  motion,  served  only 
to  evince  the  triumph  of  the  ministry  over  shame  and 
sentiment,  their  contempt  of  public  spirit,  and  their  de- 
fiance of  the  national  reproach  ."> 

§  XV,  The  king  had,  on  the  24th  day  of  March, 
given  the  royal  assent  to  five  bills ;  and  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  the  same  sanction  was  given  to  thirty  other 
bills,  including  an  act,  enabling  the  queen  to  be  regent 
in  the  kingdom  during  his  majesty's  absence,  without 
taking  the  oaths :  and  another  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  At  the  same  tinie  two-and-thirty  private  bills 
were  passed :  then  the  king  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  parliament,  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  and  ordered  the  chancellor  to  prorogue 
both  houses.  His  majesty  having  appointed  the  queen 
regent  of  the  realm,  set  out  for  Hanover  on  the  17th 
day  of  May,  in  order  to  remove  a  petty  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  happened  between  that  electorate  and  the 
court  of  Berlin.    Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had  been 

4  The  peen  that  distingaished  themselres  in  the  opposition  were 
Beaufort,  Stafford,  Craven,  Foley,  Litchfield,  Scarsdaie,  Gower,  Mount- 
joy,  Plymouth,  Bathurst,  Northampton,  CoTentiy,  Oxford,  and  Morti-^ 
mer,  Wiilougfaby  de  Broke,  Boyle,  and  Wanrington, 
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pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of  Prussia ;  and  the 
regents  of  Hanover  had  seized  certain  Prussian  officers, 
by  way  of  reprisal.  The  whole  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
repose ;  and  commerce  continued  to  increase,  in  spite 
of  all  restriction  and  discouragement.  The  people  of 
Ireland  found  themselves  happy  under  the  government 
of  lord  Carteret ;  and  their  parliament  assembling  in  the 
month  of  September,  approved  themselves  the  fathers 
of  their  country.  They  established  funds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  national  debt,  and  for  maintaining  the 
expense  of  government :  they  enacted  wholesome  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  agri 
culture ;  and  they  formed  wise  regulations  in  different 
branches  of  civil  economy.  Some  time  after  this  ses- 
sion, which  was  conducted  with  so  much  harmony  and 
patriotism,  lord  Carteret  returned  to  England ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Dorset  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May,  Charles  lord 
Townshend  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  given  to  colo- 
nel Stanhope,  now  created  earl  of  Harrington ;  so  that 
sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  without  a  rival :  James  earl  of 
Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  which,  about  that  time,  was  filled  with  joy  by 
the  birth  of  a  dauphin. 

§  XVI.  In  the  month  of  September,  Victor  Amadeus, 
king  of  Sardinia,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles 
Emanuel,  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father  reserved  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  pistoles  per 
annum,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Chamberry,  and  espoused 
the  countess-dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the 
title  of  queen,  but  assumed  that  of  marchioness  of  So- 
merive.  Though  the  congress  at  Soissons  proved  abor- 
tive, conferences  were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  Qth  day  of  November,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  but  even 
contrary  to  his  right,  a«  established  by  the  quadruple 
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alliance.  On  tlds  subject,  he  communicated  an  impe* 
rial  €X>mmi8sorial  decree  to  the  states  of  the  empire  as^ 
sembled  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  was  answered  by 
the  French  minister  deChavigny.  In  October,  Peter  II. 
czar  of  Muscovy,  and  grandson  of  Peter  I.,  died  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age  at  Moscow,  and  was  succeeded 
^n  the  Russian  throne  by  the  princess  Anne  Ivanowna, 
second  daughter  of  John  Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of  the 
first  Peter^  and  widow  of  Frederick  William  duke  of 
Coorland.  The  following  month  was  rendered  remark-; 
able  by  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  XIIL,  in  whose  room 
cardinal  Laurence  Corsini  was  raised  to  the  pontificate^ 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XII. 

§XVIL  The  British  parliament  assembling  on  tJie 
ISth  day  of  January,  the  king  gave  them  to  understand^ 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  former 
treaties,  and  tending  to  render  more  effectual  what  the 
contracting  powers  in  the  quadruple  alliance  were  before 
engaged  to  see  performed.  He  assured  them,  that  all 
former  conventions  nude  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the 
Britidi  trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  con*-* 
firmed :  that  the  free,  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 
commerce  was  restored :  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
agreed  to  an  ample  restitution  and  reparation  for  nnlawn 
ful  seizures  and  depredaticms :  that  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  possessions,  belonging  to  him  and  his  allies,  were 
solemnly  re-established,  confirmed,  and  guaranteed ;  and 
that  not  one  concession  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  hi& 
subjects.  He  told  them  he  had  given  orders  for  reduc* 
ing  a  great  number  of  his  land-forces,  and  for  laying 
up  gregt  part  of  the  fleet ;  and  observed  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  the  current 
year.  After  both  houses  had  presented  their  addresses 
of  thinks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  peace  of 
Seville,  the  lords  took  that  treaty  into  consideration,  and 
it  did  mot  pass  inquiry  without  severe  animadversion.  > 

§  XVIIL  The  lords  in  the  exposition  excqttedtath^ 
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article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were 
obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  They  said  this  stipulation  was  a  hardship  upon 
British  subjects^  and  dishonourable  to  the  nation :  Uiat 
few  would  care  to  undertake  such  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  journey,  especially  as  they  had  reason  to  ap-^ 
prebend  their  claims  would  be  counterbalanced  by.  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than 
the  diender  comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by 
commissaries  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
by  plenipotentiaries.  They  thought  it  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify  and 
guarantee  whatever  agreement  should  be  made  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
concerning  the  garrisons  once  established  in  their  coun^ 
tries :  that  the  English  should  be  obliged  to  as^st  in 
efiectuating  the  introduction  of  six  thousand  Spanish 
troops  into  the  towns  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  without 
any  specification  of  the  methods  to  be  taken,  or  the 
eharge  to  be  incurred  in  giving  that  assistance :  that 
^y  should  guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to  Don  Carlos^ 
but  even  to  all  his  successors,  the  posse$»on  of  the  es* 
tates  of  Tuscany  and  Parma ;  a  stipulation  which  in  all 
probability  would  involve  Great  Britain  in  endless  quatr* 
reis  and  disputes,  about  a  country  with  whic^h  they  had 
no  concern.  They  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
instead  of  confirming  other  treaties,  was  eontradictorjc 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
introducing  Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  and  Parma,  in 
the  room  of  neutral  forces  stipulated  by  the  former  al« 
liance ;  and  agreeing  that  they  should  therQ  remain  until 
Don  Carlos  and  bis  successors  should  be  secure  and 
exempt  from  all  events.  They  complained  that  these 
alterations,  from  the  tenor  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
were  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and 
even  without  inviting  him  to  accede ;  an  affront  which 
might  alienate  his  friendship  from  England,  and  hazard 
the  loss  of  su^  an  ancient,  powerful,  and  faithful  ally : 
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they  declared,  that  throughout  the  whole  treaty  there 
seemed  to  be  an  artful  omission  of  any  express  stipula- 
tion, to  secure  Great  Britain  in  her  right  to  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.    Such  was  the  substance  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  peace :  then  lord  Bathurst  moved  for  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  agreement  on  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to 
secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  dutcbies  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  Spanish  troops^ 
was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  tending  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  war,  and  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.     The  question  was  put,  and  the  mo- 
tion rejected.     Such  too  was  the  fate  of  two  other  mo- 
tions, to  resolve  that  Great  Britain's  right  of  sovereignty, 
dominion,  possession,  and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, were  not  ascertained  by  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  and 
that  the  stipulations  in  that  treaty  for  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  British  merchants  were  insufficient  and 
precarious.     The  majority,  far  from  stigmatizing  this 
transaction,  resolved,  that  the  treaty  did  contain  all  ne- 
cessary stipulations  for  maintaining  and  securing  the 
honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  possessions  of  the  crown  : 
that  all  due  care  was  taken  therein  for  the  support  of 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  repairing  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  British  merchants.     On  these  resolu- 
tions an  address  of  approbation  was  founded :  but  whea 
a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  order  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  all 
pensions  payable  to  the  crown,  it  was  immediately  re- 
solved in  the  negative.     Divers  contests  of  the  same 
kind  arose  upon  the  mutiny-bill,  the  pension-bill,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  twelve  thousand  Hessians ;  but 
the  ministry  bore  down  all  opposition,  though  their  tri- 
umphs were  clogged  with  vigorous  protests,  which  did 
not  fail  to  make  impression  upon  the  body  of  the 
people. 

§  XIX.  Nor  was  the  success  of  the  court  interest  in 
the  house  of  commons  altogether  pure,  and  free  from 
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exception  and  dispute.     When  the  charge  of  the  land- 
forces  fell  under  the  consideration  of  the  commons,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the 
number  of  effective  men  for  the  land-service  of  the  en- 
suing year  should  he  fixed  at  seventeen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine,  Mr.  Pulteney  insisted  upon  its  being 
reduced  to  twelve  thousand.     Mr.  Shippen  affirmed, 
that  Mr.  Pelham*s  motion  was  a  flat  negative  to  the 
address  for  which  he  voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, as  it  plainly  implied  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of 
the  late  treaty,  which  he  then  assured  the  house  would 
immediately  produce  all  the  blessings  of  an  absolute 
peace,  and  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the  apprehensions 
and  inconveniences  of  a  war.     He  said   the  motion 
tended  directly  towards  the  establishment  of  an  army 
in  Great  Britain,  which  he  hoped  would  never  be  so  far 
Grermanized,  as  tamely  to  submit  to  a  military  govern- 
ment.    He  observed,  that  the  nation  could  have  no 
occasion  for  all  the  troops  that  were  demanded,  consi- 
dering the  glorious  scene  of  affairs  which  was  now 
opened  to  all  Europe.     "  They  are  not  necessary  (said 
he)  to  awe  Spain  into  a  firm  adherence  to  its  own  treaty ; 
they  are  not  necessary  to  force  the  emperor  into  an  im- 
mediate accession ;  nor  are  they  in  any  sort  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government. 
Force  and  violence  are  the  resort  of  usurpers  and  ty- 
rants only ;  because  they  are,  with  good  reason,  distrust- 
ful of  the  people  whom  they  oppress ;  and  because  they 
have  no  other  security  for  the  continuance  of  their  un- 
lawful and  unnatural  dominion,  than  what  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  strength  of  their  armies."    The  motion, 
however,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

^  XX.  Another  warm  debate  was  excited  by  a  bill 
which  the  courtiers  brought  in,  to  prevent  any  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  from  advancing  sums  of  money  to 
foreign  princes  or  states,  without  having  obtained  licence 
from  his  majesty,  under  his  privy-seal,  or  some  great 
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authority.  The  minister  pretended  that  this  law  wa^ 
proposed  to  disable  the  emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow 
a  great  sum  of  the  English  merchants,  from  raising  and 
maintaining  troops  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
The  bill  contained  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to 
prohibit,  by  proclamation,  all  such  loans  of  money, 
jewels,  ox  bullion  :  the  attorney-general  was  empowered 
to  compel,  by  English  bill,  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
the  effectual  discovery,  on  oath,  of  any  such  loans ;  and 
it  was  enacted,  that,  in  default  of  an  answer  to  any  such 
bill,  the  court  should  decree  a  limited  sum  against  the 
person  refusing  to  answer.  Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a 
gentleman  of  uncommon  talents  and  ability,  and  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  every  branch  of  commerce,  ar- 
gued strenuously  against  this  bill,  as  a  restraint  upon 
trade  that  would  render  Holland  the  market  of  Europe^ 
and  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
Jle  said,  that  by  this  general  prohibition,  extending  to 
all  princes,  states,  or  potentates,  the  English  were  totally 
disabled  from  assisting  their  best  allies:  that  among 
others  the  king  of  Portugal  frequently  borrowed  money 
of  the  English  merchants  residing  within  his  dominions; 
that  while  the  licensing  power  remained  in  the  crown, 
the  licences  would  be  issued  through  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  who  by  this  new  trade  might  gain  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  a  year ;  that  the  bill  would 
render  the  exchequer  a  court  of  inquisition ;  and  that 
whilst  it  restrained  our  merchants  from  assisting  the 
princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  it  permitted  our  stock- 
jobbers to  trade  in  their  funds  without  interruption. 
Other  arguments  of  equal  weight  were  enforced  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood trade  in  all  its  branches,  spoke  with  judgment  and 
precision,  and  upon  all  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  the 
interest  and  liberties  of  his  country.  After  having  exn 
plained  his  reasons,  he  declared  he  should  never  consent 
to  a  bill  which  he  deemed  a  violation  of  our  fundameor 
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tal  laws^  a  brau:b  of  our  dearest  liberties,  and  a  very 
terrible  hardship  on  mankind.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
distinguished  himself  on .  the  same  side  of  the  question : 
the  bill  was  vindicated  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general ;  and  being 
supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence, 
not  only  passed  through  the  house,  but  was  afterward 
enacted  into  a  law. 

§  XXL  The  subsidies  were  continued  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
buttel,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  urged  against  these 
extraneous  incumbrances ;  and  the  supply  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  which 
the  ministry  thought  proper  to  produce,  amounting  to 
about  2,280,000/.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  this  session,  that  the  house  appropriated  one 
million  of  the  surplusses  arising  from  the  sinking  fund 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt;. and  by 
another  act  extinguished  the  duties  upon  salt,  by  which 
expedient  the  subject  was  eased  of  a  heavy  burden,  not 
only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but  also  from  a  con- 
siderable charge  of  salaries  given  to  a  great  number  of 
oflicers  employed  to  collect  this  imposition.  They  like- 
wise encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina  with  an  act,  al- 
lowing the  planters  and  traders  of  that  province  to  ex- 
port rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Purope  southward  of 
Cape  Finis  terre ;  and  they  permitted  salt  from  Europe 
to  be  imported  into  the  colony  of  New  York.  The 
term  of  the  exclusive  trade  granted  by  act  of  parliament 
to  the  East  India  company  drawing  towards  a  period, 
many  considerable  merchants  and  others  made  applica- 
tion for  being  incorporated  and  vested  with  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  those  countries,  proposing  to  lay  that 
branch  of  trade  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
on  certain  conditions.  In  consideration  of  an  act  of 
parliament  for  this  purpose,  they  offered  to  advance 
3,200,000/.  for  redeeming  the  fund  and  trade  of  the 
present  East  India  company.     This  proposal  was  re- 
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jected :  and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested  in  the  com- 
pany was,  by  act  of  parliament,  protracted  to  the  year 
1766,  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  they  should 
pay  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  200,000/.  towards 
the  supplies  of  the  year,  without  interest  or  addition  to 
their  capital  stock :  that  the  annuity  or  yearly  fund  of 
160,000/.  payable  to  them  from  the  public,  should  be 
reduced  to  128,000/. :  that  after  the  year  17 66,  their 
right  to  the  exclusive  trade  should  be  liable  to  be  taken 
away  by  parliament,  on  three  years'  notice,  and  repay- 
ment of  their  capital. 

§  XXII.  On  the  15th  day  of  May,  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  closed  the  session.  In  his  speech 
he  expressed  his  joy,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  cla- 
mours which  were  raised,  the  parliament  had  approved 
of  those  matters  which  fell  under  their  consideration  ; 
a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
all  mankind  with  a  just  detestation  of  those  incendiaries, 
wfao^  by  scandalous  libels,  laboured  to  alienate  the  af- 
fections of  his  people;  to  fill  their  minds  with  groundless 
jealousies  and  unjust  complaints,  in  dishonour  of  him 
and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.^  The  emperor  was  so  much 
incensed  at  the  insult  offered  him  in  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
with  respect  to  the  garrisons  of  Tuscany  and  Parma, 
that  he  prohibited  tjie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from 
trading  in  his  dominions:  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  war,  and  actually  detached  bodies  of  troops  to  Italy, 
with  such  dispatch  ias  had  been  very  seldom  exerted  by 
the  house  of  Austria.  Yet  the  article  of  which  he  com- 
plained was  not  so  much  a  real  injury  as  an  affront  put 

^  In  the  course  of  tbts  session,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  for  making 
more  effectual  the  laws  in  being,  for  disabling  persons  from  being  chosen 
members  of  parliament  who  enjoyed  any  pension  daring  pleasure,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  or  any  oflSces  holdcn  in  trust  for  them,  by  obliging 
all  persons  hereafter  to  be  chosen  to  senre  for  the  commons  in  parliament 
to  take  the  oath  thereia  mentioned.  In  all  probability  this  bill  would  not 
haTc  made  its  way  through  the  house  of  commons,  bad  not  the  mitiistcr 
been  well  assured  it  would  stick  with  the  upper  house,  where  it  was 
rejected  at  the  second  reading,  though  not  without  ?iolent  opposition. 
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Upon  tBe  head  of  the  empire;  for  the  eventual  succession 
to  those  Italian  dutchies  had  been  secured  to  the  infant^ 
Don  Carlos^  by  the  quadruple  alliance ;  and  all  that  the 
emperor  required  was,  that  this  prince  should  receive  the 
investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

§  XXIIL  In  Great  Britain^  this  year  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  transaction  of  great  moment.  Seven 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  in  America 
were  brought  to  England  by  sir  Alexander  Cumin.  Be- 
ing introduced  to  the  king,  they  laid  their  crown  and 
regalia  at  his  feet ;  and  by  an  authentic  deed  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  to  his  dominion,  in  the  name 
of  all  their  compatriots,  who  had  vested  them  with  full 
powers  for  this  purpose.  They  were  amazed  and  con- 
founded at  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  British 
court :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  princes  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  them- 
selves to  nothing.  They  gave  their  assent  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  articles  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan- 
tations ;  and  being  loaded  with  presents  of  necessaries, 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  reconveyed  to  their  own 
country,  which  borders  on  the  province  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  month  of  September,  a  surprising  revolu- 
tion was  effected  at  Constantinople,  without  bloodshed 
or  confusion.  A  few  mean  Janissaries  displayed  a  flag 
in  the  streets,  exclaiming  that  all  true  Musselmen  ought 
to  follow  them,  and  assist  in  reforming  the  government. 
They  soon  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  marched  to  the  seraglio,  and  demanded  the 
grand  vizir,  the  kiaja,  and  captain  pacha.  These  un- 
happy ministers  were  immediately  strangled.  Their  bo- 
dies being  delivered  to  the  insurgents,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  afterward  thrown  to  the  dogs 
to  be  devoured.  Not  contented  with  this  sacrifice,  the 
revolters  deposed  the  grand  signer  Achmet,  who  was 
confined  to  the  same  prison  from  whence  they  brought 
his  nephew  Machmut,  and  raised  this  last  to  the  throne^ 
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after  he  had  lived  seven-and-twenty  years  in  confine- 
ment. 

§  XXIV.  England  was  at  this  period  infested  with 
robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the  want  of  po- 
lice in  the  interior  government  of  the  kingdom.  This 
defect,  in  a  great  measure,  arose  from  an  absurd  notion, 
that  laws  necessary  to  prevent  those  acts  of  cruelty,  vio- 
lence, and  rapine,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  liberty 
of  British  subjects ;  a  notion  that  confounds  all  dis- 
tinctions between  liberty  and  brutal  licentiousness,  as  if 
that  freedom  was  desirable,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
people  find  no  security  for  their  lives  or  effects.  The 
peculiar  depravity  of  the  times  was  visible  even  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  preyed  upon  the  commonwealth. 
Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become  more  desperate 
and  savage  than  ever  they  had  appeared  since  mankind 
was  civilised.  In  the  exercise  of  their  rapine,  they 
wounded,  maimed,  and  even  murdered  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  through  a  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They 
circulated  letters,  demanding  sums  of  money  fi^om  cer- 
tain individuals,  on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to 
ashes,  and  their  families  to  ruin  ;  and  even  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Bristol,  who  had  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demand.  The  same  species  of  vil- 
lany  was  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  so 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  interpose,  and  offer 
a  considerable  reward  for  discovering  the  ruffians  con- 
cerned in  such  execrable  designs. 

§  XXV.  In  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened 
the  session  of  parliament  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  he 
told  them  that  the  present  critical  conjuncture  seemed 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  deserve  their  attention  ; 
that  as  the  transactions  then  depending  in  the  several 
courts  of  Europe  were  upon  the  point  of  being  deter- 
mined, the  great  event  of  peace  or  war  might  be  very 
much  affected  by  their  first  resolutions,  which  were  ex* 
pected  by  different  powers  with  great  impatience.     He 
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said,  the  continuance  of  that  zeal  and  vigour  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  supported  him  and  his  engagements 
must  at  this  tin^e  be  of  the  greatest  weight  and  impor* 
tance,  both  with  regard  to  his  allies,  and  to  those  who 
might  be  disposed,  before  the  season  of  action,  to  pre- 
vent, by  an  accommodation,  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
general  rupture^  The  former  scene  was  repeated.  Both 
houses  in  their  addresses  promised  to  support  his  ma- 
jesty, in  all  his  engagements :  yet  the  members  in  the 
opposition  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  promising  to 
fulfil  engagements,  before  they  could  possibly  know  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 
Another  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
to  prevent  pensioners  from  sitting  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  after  a  third  reading,  carried  up  to  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.  When  the  supply  fell  under  con- 
sideration, the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the  subsidies 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  which,  however,  were  continued  ;  and  every 
article  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  given  in 
for  the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year.  Two  petitions 
being  presented  to  the  commons,  representing  the  delays 
of  justice,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
proT:eeding8  at  law,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  changing  this 
practice,  and  enacting,  that  all  those  processes  and  plead- 
ings shall  be  entered  in  the  English  language.  Though 
one  would  imagine  that  very  little  could  be  advanced 
against  such  a  regulation,  the  bill  met  with  warm  oppo- 
sition, on  pretence  that  it  would  render  useless  the  an* 
cient  records  which  were  written  in  that  language,  and 
introduce  confusion  and  delay  of  justice,  by  altering  the 
established  form  and  method  of  pleading :  in  spite  of 
these  objections  it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent.  A  great  number  of  merchants 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  having  repeated 
their  complaints  of  depredations  and  cruelties  committed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  their  petitions  were 
referred  to  the  consideration   of  a  grand  committee. 
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Their  complaints  upon  examination  appeared  to  bte  well 
founded.  The  house  presented  an  address  to  the  king^ 
desiring  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
tinue his  endeavours  to  prevent  such  depredations  for 
the  future ;  to  procure  full  satisfaction  for  the  damages 
already  sustained ;  and  to  secure  to  the  British  subjects 
the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  trade  and 
navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America. 
The  bill  against  pensions  produced  a  warm  debate  in 
the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle ;  the  earl  of  Hay, 
and  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Bangor.  This  prelate,  in 
a  remarkable  speech,  represented  it  as  a  scheme  to  en- 
large the  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  break 

.  the  balance  between  the  powers  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution, so  as,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
whole.  The  great  barrier  provided  against  bribery  and 
corruption  by  this  bill  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  imposed 
on  all  members  of  the  lower  house,  by  which  they  must 
have  solemnly  sworn  and  declared,  that  they  had  not 
directly,  nor  indirectly,  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or 
for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  office  in  part,  or  in  the 
whole,  held  for  them,  or  for  their  benefit,  by  any  per- 
sons whatsoever ;  and  that  they  would  not  accept  any 
such  pensions  or  offices,  without  signifying  the  same 
to  the  house  within  fourteen  days  after  they  should  be 
received  or  accepted.  The  bill  was  vindicated  as  just 
and  necessary  by  the  earls  of  Winchelsea  and  Strafford, 
lord  Bathurst,  and  lord  Carteret,  who  had  by  this  time 

joined  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  opposition.* 

^  Nothing  was  heard  withio  doors  in  parliament,  but  sarcastic  repartee 
and  violent  declamation  between  the  two  parties,  who  did  not  confine 
their  altercation  to  these  debates,  but  took  the  field  against  each  other 
in  periodical  papers,  and  occasional  pamphlets.  The  paper  called  the 
Craftsman,  had  already  risen  into  high  reputation  all  over  England,  for 
the  wit,  humour,  and  solid  reasoning  it  contained.  Some  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  opposition,  including  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  P.,  made 
use  of  this  vehicle  to  convey  their  animadversions  upon  the  minister^ 
who,  on  his  side,  employed  the  most  wretched  scribblers  to  defend  his 
conduct.    It  was  in  consequence  of  two  political  pamphlets^  written  in. 
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§  XXVI.  The  house  of  peers  proceeded  to  consideir 
the  state  of  the  national  debt :  they  read  a  bill  for  the 
free  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland  into  England, 
which  was  fiercely  opposed^  and  laid  aside^  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  sound  policy.  They  passed  the  bill  for  car- 
rying on  proceedings  at  law  in  the  English  language ; 
and  a  fruitless  motion  was  made  by  lord  Bathurst  for  an 
address^  to  desire  his  majesty  would  give  directions  for 
discharging  the  Hessian  troops  that  were  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  7th  day  of  May,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had  given  them  to  under- 
stand, that  all  apprehensions  of  war  were  now  happily 
removed,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  between  him  and 
the  emperor.  He  said  it  was  communicated  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  the  execution  of  which  it  principally  regarded ; 
and  that  it  likewise  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  states-general.  He  observed,  that  the  conditions 
and  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  on  this 
occasion,  were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern 
which  the  British  nation  must  always  have  for  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe: 
and  that  this  happy  turn,  duly  improved  with  a  just  re- 
gard to  former  alliances,  yielded  a  favourable  prospect 
of  seeing  the  public  tranquillity  re-established. 

§  XXVII.  In  the  month  of  January  the  duke  of 
Parma  died,  after  having  made  a  will  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  dutchess  was  three  months  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy ;  entreating  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to 
have  compassion  upon  his  people,  and  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  their  projects  until  his  consort  should  be  deli- 
vered. In  case  the  child  should  be  still-born,  or  die 
after  tlie  birth,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  and  allodial 
estates  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos  of  Spain ;  and  appointed 
five  regents  to  govern  the  dutchy.     Notwithstanding 

opposition  to  each  other,  by  lord  Hervey  and  Mr.  P.  and  some  recrimi- 
nation they  produced  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  bis  lordship  chal- 
lenged the  other  to  singple  combat,  and  had  well  nigh  lost  his  life  in  the 
dael,  which  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park. 
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this  disposition,  a  body  of  imperial  troops  immediatiely 
took  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Stampa,  who  declared  they  should  con- 
duct themselves  with  all  possible  regularity  and  mode- 
ration, and  leave  the  administration  entirely  to  the  re- 
gents whom  the  duke  had  appointed.  They  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  that  they  took  pos- 
session of  these  dutchies  for  the  infant,  Don  Carlos : 
and  that  if  the  dutchess-dowager  should  not  be  delivered 
of  a  prince,  the  said  infant  might  receive  the  investiture 
from  the  Emperor  whenever  he  would,  provided  he 
should  come  without  an  army.  Though  these  steps 
seemed  to  threaten  an  immediate  war,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-general  interposed  their  mediation 
so  effectually  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  design  ;  and  on  the 
l6lh  day  of  March  concluded  at  Vienna  a  treaty  with 
his  Britannic  majesty,  by  which  he  consented  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  agreed, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  might  take  possession  of  these 
places  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Seville.  He  likewise  agreed,  that  the  Ostend 
company,  which  had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  mari- 
time powers,  should  be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition 
that  the  contracting  powers  concerned  in  the  treaty  of 
Seville  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  suc- 
cession of  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions  to  the  heirs 
female  of  the  emperor,  in  case  he  should  die  without 
male  issue.  The  Dutch  minister  residing  at  the  impe- 
rial court  did  not  subscribe  this  treaty,  because,  by  the 
maxims  received  in  that  republic,  and  the  nature  of  her 
government,  he  could  not  be  vested  with  full  powers  so 
soon  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  :  nevertheless  the 
states-general  were,  by  a  separate  article,  expressly  named 
as  a  principal  contracting  party. 

^  XXVIII.  On  the  22d  day  of  July,  a  new  treaty 
was  signed  ^t  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  tending  to  confirm 
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the  former.  In  August,  a  treaty  of  union  and  defen- 
sive alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Ha- 
nover was  executed  at  Dresden.  The  court  of  Spain 
expressing  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of 
the  dutchess  of  Parma,  she  underwent  a  formal  exami- 
nation by  five  midwives  of  different  nations  in  presence 
of  the  elder  dutchess-dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality, 
three  physicians  and  a  surgeon  ;  and  was  declared  with 
child  :  nevertheless,  after  having  kept  all  Europe  in  sus- 
pense for  six  months,  she  owned  she  had  been  deceived ; 
and  general  Stampa,  with  the  imperial  forces,  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
Spain  and  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany  having  acceded  to 
the  last  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
engaged  to  equip  an  armament  that  should  convoy  Don 
Carlos  to  his  new  dominions.  Accordingly,  sir  Charles 
Wager  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  26th  day  of  August ;  and  in  September  arrived 
at  Barcelona,  where  being  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  transports,  they  sailed  together  to  Leghorn ;  from 
whence  the  admiral  returned  to  England.  Don  Carlos 
passed  through  part  of  France,  and  embarking  at  An- 
tibes  on  board  of  the  Spanish  gallies,  arrived  at  Leghorn 
in  December.  Then  the  imperial  general  withdrew  his 
forces  into  the  Milanese ;  and  the  infant  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  territories. 

§  XXIX.  During  these  transactions,  France  was  dis- 
tracted by  religious  disputes,  occasioned  by  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus  thundered  against  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius ; 
a  bill  which  had  produced  a  schism  in  the  Gallican 
church,  and  well  nigh  involved  that  country  in  civil  war 
and  confusion.  It  was  opposed  by  the  parliaments  and 
lay  tribunals  of  the  kingdom ;  but  many  bishops,  and 
the  Jesuits  in  general,  were  its  most  strenuous  assertors. 
All  the  artifices  of  priestcraft  were  practised  on  both 
sides,  to  inflame  the  enthusiasm,  and  manage  the  super- 
stition of  the  people.  Pretended  miracles  were  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  who  had  died  without  ac* 
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cepting  the  bull,  consequently  was  declared  damned  by 
the  abettors  of  that  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  abilities  and  industry  in 
preaching  against  the  Jansenists;  in  establishing  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  sanctity  ;  and  inspiring  a  spirit 
of  quietism  among  their  votaries,  who  were  transported 
into  the  delirium  of  possession,  illumination,  and  super- 
natural converse.  These  arts  were  often  used  for  the 
most  infamous  purposes.  Female  enthusiasts  were 
wrought  up  to  such  a  violence  of  agitation,  that  nature 
fainted  under  the  struggle,  and  the  pseudo-saint  seized 
this  opportunity  of  violating  the  chastity  of  his  penitent. 
Such  was  said  to  be  the  case  of  mademoiselle  la  Cadiere, 
a  young  gentlewoman  of  Toulon,  abused  in  this  manner 
by  the  lust  and  villany  of  Pere  Girard,  a  noted  Jesuit, 
who  underwent  a  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  stake. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  on 
the  13th  day  of  January,  the  king  in  his  speech  declared, 
that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  restored  and 
established  by  the  last  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  Don  Carlos 
was  actually  possessed  of  Parma  and  Placentia :  that  six 
thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered 
in  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure,  by  the  express  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  the  great  duke,  the  reversion  of 
his  dominions ;  and  that  a  family  convention  was  made 
between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for  preserving 
mutual  peace  and  friendship  in  the  two  houses.  He  told 
the  commons,  that  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year  would  be  considerably  less  than  those  of 
former  years.  He  recommended  unanimity :  he  observed 
that  his  government  had  no  security  but  what  was 
equally  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  people :  that  their  prosperity  had  no  founda- 
tion but  in  the  defence  and  support  of  his  government. 
*^  Our  safety  (said  he)  is  mutual,  and  our  interests  are 
inseparable."*  The  opposition  to  the  court  measures 
appears  to  have  been  uncommonly  spirited  during  the 
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course  of  this  session.  The  minister's  motions  were 
attacked  with  all  the  artillery  of  elocution.  His  prin* 
cipal  emissaries  were  obliged  to  task  their  faculties  to 
their  full  exertion,  to  puzzle  and  peVplex  where  they 
could  not  demonstrate  and  convince,  to  misrepresent 
what  they  could  not  vindicate,  and  to  elude  the  argu- 
ments which  they  could  not  refute.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  lord  Hervey,  lately  appointed  vice-chamber- 
lain of  his  majesty's  household,  made  a  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  declare  their 
entire  approbation  of  the  king's  conduct,  acknowledge 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  government,  ex-* 
press  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and 
declare  their  readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies. 
This  member,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  was  a  nobleman 
of  some  parts,  which,  however,  were  more  specious  than 
solid.  He  condescended  to  act  as  a  subaltern  to  the 
minister,  and  approved  himself  extremely  active  in  for- 
warding all  his  designs,  whether  as  a  secret  emissary  or 
public  orator ;  in  which  last  capacity  he  appears  to  have 
been  pert,  frivolous,  and  frothy.  His  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  opposed  by  sir  Wilfred 
Lawson,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  They  did  not  argue 
against  a  general  address  of  thanks ;  but  exposed  the 
absurdity  and  bad  tendency  of  expressions  which  implied 
a  blind  approbation  of  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  things  we  had  done  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
the  favours  we  had  procured  for  the  royal  family  of  that 
kingdom,  little  or  no  satisfaction  had  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived for  the  injuries  our  merchants  had  sustained 
from  that  nation.  Mr.  Pulteney  took  notice,  that  the 
nation,  by  becoming  guarantee  to  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, laid  itself  under  an  obligation  to  assist  the  Austrian 
femily  when  attacked  by  any  potentate  whatever,  except 
the  grand  seignior :  that  they  might  be  attacked  when 
it  would  be  much  against  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  tg 
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engage  itself  in  a  war  upon  any  foreign  account:  that  it 
might  one  day  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  join 
against  them^  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe^ 
the  establishing  of  which  had  already  cost  England  such 
immense  sums  of  money.  He  insisted  upon  the  absur- 
dity of  concluding  such  a  number  of  inconsistent  trea* 
ties ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that  if  affairs  abroad 
were  now  happily  established,  the  ministry  which  con- 
ducted them  might  be  compared  to  a  pilot,  who,  though 
there  was  a  clear,  safe,  and  straight  channel  into  port, 
yet  took  it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a  great  way 
about,  through  sands,  rocks, .  and  shallows  ;  who,  after 
having  lost  a  great  number  of  seamen,  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  tackle  and  rigging,  and  subjected  the  owners  to 
an  enormous  expense,  at  last  by  chance  hits  the  port, 
and  triumphs  in  his  good  conduct.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a 
gentleman  of  unblemished  character,  brave,  generous^ 
and  humane,  affirmed  that  many  other  things  related 
more  nearly  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation 
than  did  the  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  He 
said  he  wished  to  have  heard  that  the  new  work  at 
Dunkirk  had  been  entirely  rased  and  destroyed ;  that 
the  nation  had  received  full  and  complete  satisfaction 
for  the  depredations  committed  by  the  natives  of  Spain ; 
that  more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining  the  militia,  on 
whose  valour  the  nation  must  chiefly  depend  in  case  of 
an  invasion  ;  and  that  some  regard  had  been  shewn  to  the 
oppressed  Protestants  in  Germany.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  English  were  not  so  closely 
united  to  France  as  formerly ;  for  he  had  generally  ob- 
served, that  when  two  dogs  were  in  a  leash  together, 
the  stronger  generally  ran  away  with  the  weaker ;  and 
this  he  was  afraid  had  been  the  case  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  vigorously  defended 
by  Mr.  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  whose  greatest  fault  was 
his  being  concerned  in  supporting  the  measures  of  a 
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corrupt  ministry.  In  other  nespects  he  wa$  liberal^ 
candid^  benevolent^  and  even  attached  to  the  interest  of 
his  country,  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  notions  of 
government.  On  this  occasion  he  asserted,  that  it  was 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or  dignity  of  that 
house  to  thank  his  majesty,  in  the  toost  particular  terms, 
for  every  thing  he  had  been  pleased  to  communicate  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne ;  that  no  expressions  of  ap- 
probation in  the  address  could  be  any  way  made  use  of 
to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  measures  which  had  been 
pursued,  when  the  treaties  should  be  laid  before  the 
hpuse.  He  said,  at  the  opening  of  a  session  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  turned. towards  Great  Britain,  and  from 
the  parliament's  first  resolves,  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that  would  ensue  be-. 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  representatives  of  his  people^ 
that  their  appearing  jealous  or  diffident  of  his  majesty's 
conduct  would  weaken  his  influence  upon  the  councils 
of  foreign  states  or  potentates,  and  perhaps  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  rectify  any  false  step  that  might  have 
been  made  by  his  ministers.  His  arguments  were  rein- 
forced by  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  The 
question  was  put,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  address 
presented. 

§  XXXI.  The  next  subject  of  debate  was  the  number 
of  land-forces.  When  the  supply  fell  under  considera- 
tion, sir  W.  Strickland,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that 
the  same  number  which  had  been  maintained  in  the 
preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay.  On  the 
other  hand,  lord  Morpeth,  having  demonstrated  the 
danger  to  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  might  be 
exposed,  by  maintaining  a  numerous  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  made  a  motion  that  the  number  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand.  A  warm  debate  en- 
suing, was  managed  in  favour  of  the  first  motion  by  lord 
Harvey,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general.  This  gen- 
tleman was  counted  a  better  lawyer  than  a  politician, 
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and  shone  more  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  than  as  an 
orator  in  the  house  of  commons.    The  last  partisan  of 
the  ministry  was  sir  William  Yonge,  one  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury;    a  man  who  rendered 
himself  serviceable  and  necessary,  by  stooping  to  all 
compliances,  running  upon  every  scent,  and  haranguing 
on  every  subject,  with  an  even,  uninterrupted,  tedious 
flow  of  dull  declamation,  composed  of  assertions  without 
veracity,  conclusions  from  false  premises,  words  without 
meaning,  and  language  without  propriety.     Lord  Mor- 
peth's motion  was  espoused  by  Mr.  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  opulent 
fortune  in  Wales,  brave,  open,  hospitable,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  ancient  constitution  and  hierarchy :  he 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  who  spoke  with 
weight,  precision,  and  severity ;  by  sir  W,  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Barnard,  The 
courtiers  argued,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  such 
a  number  of  land-forces  as  might  defeat  the  designs  of 
-  malecontents,  secure  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, defend  it  from  external  assaults,  overawe  its  neigh- 
bours, and  enable  it  to  take  vigorous  measures  in  case 
the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  re-embroiled.     They  af- 
firmed, the  science  of  war  was  so  much  altered,  and  re- 
quired so  much  attention,  that  no  dependance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  a  militia  :  that  all  nations  were  obliged 
to  maintain  standing  armies,  for  their  security  against 
the  encroachments  of  neighbouring  powers :  that  the 
number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  even  under  an 
ambitious  monarch :  that  his  majesty  never  entertained 
the  least  thought  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects :  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  officers, 
among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  of  family  and  for- 
tune, would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to  enslave  their 
country :  and  that  the  forces  now  in  pay  could  not  b^ 
properly  deemed  a  standing  army,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  voted  and  maintained  from  year  to  year  by  the 
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paiiKatnent,  which  was  the  representative  of  the  people* 
To  tfiese  argiiments  the  members  in  the  opposition  re* 
plied,  that  a  standing  force  in  time  of  peace  was  un* 
constitutional,  and  had  been  always  thought  dangerous ; 
that' a  militia  was  as  capable  of  discipline  as  a  standing 
afmy,  and  would  have  more  incentives  to  courage  and 
perseverance :  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country :  that  the  number  of  the 
malecontents  was  altogether  contemptible,  though   it 
might  be  considerably    augmented  by  maintaining  a 
standing  army,  and  other  such  arbitrary  measures  ;  that 
other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by  standing  armies ; 
and  howsoever  they  might  find  themselves  necessitated 
to  depend  upon  a  military  force  for  security  against  en- 
croaching neighbours,  the  case  was  very  different  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which  na- 
ture had  provided  in  a  peculiar  manner :  that  this  pro- 
vision was  strengthened  and  improved  by  a  numerous' 
navy,  which  secured  her  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and,  if 
properly  disposed,  would  render  all  invasion  impractica- 
ble, or  at  least  ineffectual ;  that  the  land-army  of  Great 
Britain,  though  sufficient  to  endanger  the  liberties  of 
an  unarmed  people,  could  not  possibly  secure  such  an 
extent  of  coast,  and  therefore  could  be  of  very  little 
service  in  preventing  an  invasion :  that  though  they  had 
all  imaginable  confidence  in  his  majesty's  regard  fop  the 
liberty  of  his  subjects,  they  could  not  help  apprehending, 
that  ^ould  a  standing  army  become  part  of  the  consti« 
tution,  another  prince  of  more  dangerous  talents,  and 
more  fatal  designs,  might  arise,  and  employ  it  for  the 
worst  purposes  of  ambition :  that  though  many  officers 
weregentlemen  of  honour  and  probity,  these  might  be 
easily  discarded,  and  the  army  gradually  moulded  into  a 
quite  different  temper.     By  these  means,  practised  in 
former  times,  an  army  had  been  new-modelled  to  such  a 
d^ree,  that  they  turned  their  swords  against  the  parlia- 
ment, for  whose  defence  they  had  been  rafeed,  and  de- 
void. II.  .  *  2  I 
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stroyed  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state :  tha^ 
with  respect  to  its  being  wholly  dependant  on  tte  parlia*- 
ment,  the  people  of  England  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  same  hardship,  whether  a  standing  army 
should  be  declared  at  once  indispensable,  or  regularly 
voted  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  direction  c^ 
the  ministry :  that  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  granted 
to  measures  which  in  themselves  aiie  unconstitutional 
burdensome,  odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
^e  nation,  instead  of  yielding  consolation,  would  serve 
only  to  demonstrate,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
forging  the  chains  of  national  slavery  would  be  that  of 
tninisterial  influence  operating  upon  a  venal  parliament. 
Such  were  the  reasons  urged  against  a  standing  army, 
of  what  number  soever  it  might  be  composed :  but  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  number  from  about  eighteen 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  was  insisted  upon  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  majesty *s  declaration,  by 
which  they  were  given  to  understand  that  the  ^ace  of 
Europe  was  established ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people^ 
It  was  suggested,  that  if  eighteen  thousand  men  were 
sufficient  on  the  supposed  eve  of  a  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  a  less  num- 
ber would  suffice  when  peace  was  perfectly  rerestablisbed. 
Whatever  effect  these  reasons  had  upon  the  body  of  the 
nation,  they  made  no  converts  in  the  house,  where  the 
majority  resolved  that  the  standing  army  should  be 
maintained  without  reduction*     Mr.  Plumer  com|dain- 
ed,  that  the  country  was  oppressed  by  an  arbitnoy  me^ 
thod  of  quartering  soldiers,  in  an  undue  proportbn,  upon 
those  publicans  who  refused  to  vote  in  electioiss  ac^- 
cording  to  tiie    direction  of  the  mhiistry.     Mr.  Eul* 
teney  asserted,  that  the  money  raised  for  the  subsistenoe 
of  eighteen  thousand  men  in  England  would  maintaiil 
sixty  thousand  Franch  or  Germans,  or  the  sune  nii0i^ 
her  of -almost  any  other  people  on  the  continent    Sir 
William  Wyndham  declared,  that  eighteen  thousand  of 
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the  English  troc^  in  the  late  war  were  BMliDtained  on 
leaa  than  two^  thirds  of  the  sum  now  demanded  for  the 
like  nomber ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  these  allegations. 
^  XXXII .  The  next  object  of  importance  that  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  house,  *wa6  the  state  of  the 
charitable  corporation.     This  company  was  first  erected 
in  the  year  1707*  Their  professed  intention  was  to  tend 
money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor,  upon  small  pledges ; 
and  to  persons  of  better  rank  upon  an  indubitable  sen 
curity  of  goods  impawned.     Their  capital  was  at  iirst 
limited  to  SOfiOOl. ;  but,  by  licences  from  the  crown, 
they  increased  it  to  6oo,CXX)/.,  though  their  charter  was 
never  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.    In  the  month  of 
October,  Greorge  RoUnson,  esquire,  member  for  Mar- 
low,  the  cashier,  and  John  Thompson,  warehouse-keeper 
of  the  corporation,  disappeared  in  one  day.    The  pro* 
pnetors,  edarmed  at  this  incident,  held  several  general 
courts,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  state 
of  their  affairs.    They  reported,  that  lor  a  capital  of 
above  500,000/.  no  equivalent  was  found  ;  inasmuch  as 
their  effects  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  30^000/., 
the  remainder  having  been  embezzled  by  means  which 
they  could  not  discover.    The  proprietors,  in  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons,  represented,  that  by  the  most 
Dotorious  breach  of  trust  in  several  persons  to  whom  the 
care  and  management  of  their  affairs  were  committed^ 
the  corporation  had  been  defrauded  of  the  greatest  part 
g(  their  capital ;  and  that  many  of  the  petitioners  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  misery  and  distress; 
they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  as  they  were  unable  to  de- 
tect the  combinations  of  those  who  had  ruined  them,  or 
to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice,  without  the  aid  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  parliament,  the  house  would 
vouchsafe  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  managers ;  and  give  such  re- 
liaf  to  the  petitioners  as  to  the  house  should  seem  meet 
The  petition  was  graciously  received,  and  a  secret  com- 
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tnittee  appointed  to  proceed  on  the  inquiry.    They  soon 
discovered  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud,  which  had 
been  acted  by  Robinson  and  Thompson,  in  concert- with 
some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and 
cheating  the  proprietors.     Many  persons  of  rank  and 
quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy:  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  nation  did  Qot  escape  sus- 
picion and  censure.     Sir  Robert  Sutton  and  sir  Archi- 
bald Grant  were  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  as 
having  had  a  considerable  share  in  those  fraudulent  prac- 
tices :  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  restrain  them  and  other 
delinquents  fi*om  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating 
their  effects.     In  the  meantime,  the  committee  received 
a  letter  from  signior  John  Angelo  Belloni,  an  eminent 
banker  at  Rome,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  Thomp- 
son was  secured  in  that  city,  with  all  his  papers,  iand 
confined  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  that  the  papers 
were  transmitted  to  his  correspondent  at  Paris,  who 
would  deliver  them  up,  on  certain  conditions  stipulated 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  This  letter  was  considered  as  an 
artifice  to  insinuate  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  pretend- 
er, as  if  he  had  taken  measures  for  securing  Thompson, 
froth  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  affection  for  the  English 
people.  On  this  supposition,  the  proposals  were  rejected 
with  disdain ;  and  both  houses  concurred  in  an  order,  that 
the  letter  should  be  burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangtnan.     The  lower  house 
resolved,  that  it wasan  insolent  and  audacious  libel,  absurd 
and  contradictory ;  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  scan* 
dalous  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the  unhappy,  and  to 
disguise  and  conceal  the  wicked  practices  of  the  professed 
etiemies  to  his  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity. 

^  XXXIIL  No  motibn,  during  this  session,  produced 
such  a  warm  contest  as  did  that  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when,  after  a  long  preamble,  he  proposed  that  the  duties 
on  salt,  which  about  two  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
shodld  now  be  revived  and  granted  to  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  term  of  three  years.     In 
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order  to  sweeten  this  proposal,  he  declared  that  the  land- 
tax  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced  to  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound.     All  the  members  of  the  country 
party  were  immediately  in  commotion.    They  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  grossness  of  the  imposition.     They 
observed,  that  two  years  had  scarce  elapsed  since  the 
king,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  had  exhorted  them 
to  abolish  some  of  the  taxes  that  were  the  most  bur- 
densome to  the  poor :  the  house  was  then  of  opinion, 
that  the  tax  upon  salt  was  the  most  burdensome,  and  the 
most  pernicious  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  of  all  the 
impositions  to  which  the  poor  were  subjected,  and  there- 
fore it  was  taken  off:  but  that  no  good  reason  could  be 
.produced  for  altering  their  opinion  so  suddenly,  and  re- 
solving to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  ease  a 
few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest.     They  affirmed, 
that  ^^^  most  general  taxes  are  not  always  the  least  bur- 
densome :  that  after  a  nation  is  obliged  to  extend  theic 
taxes  farther  than  the  luxuries  of  their  country,  those 
taxes  that  can  be  raised  with  the  least  charge  to  the  pub- 
lic are  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  to  the  peqple : 
but  they  ought  carefully  to  avoid  taxing  those  things 
which  are  necessary  for  th6  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
The  price  of  all  necessaries  being  thus  enhanced,  the 
wages  of  the  tradesman  and  manufacturer  must  be  in- 
creased ;  and  where  these  are  high,  the  manufacturers 
will  be  undersold  by  those  of  cheaper  countries.     The 
trade  must  of  consequence  be  ruined ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  landed  gentleman  would  choose  to 
save  a  shilling  in  the  pound  from  the  land-tax,  by  means 
of  an  expedient  that  would  ruin  the  manufactures  of  his 
country,  and  decrease  the  value  of  his  own  fortune. 
They  alleged  that  the  salt-tax  particularly  affected  the 
4K)or,  who  could  not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provisions ;  and 
that,  as  it  formerly  occasioned  murmurs  and  discontents 
amongst  the  lower  clasi  of  people,  the  revival  of  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  exasperate  them  into  open  sedition. 
They  observed,  that  while  it  was  exacted  in  England, 
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a  great  number  of  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  Ireland, 
to  be  victualled  for  their  respective  voyages ;  that  since 
it  bad  been  abolished^  many  experiments  had  been  sue* 
cessfully  tried  with  salt  for  the  improvement  of  agricul*- 
ture^  which  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  the  revival  of 
this  imposition.  They  suggested  that  the  land-tax  was 
raised  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  subject  tp  no  fraud; 
whereas  that  upon  salt  would  employ  a  great  number  of 
additional  officers  in  the  revenue,  wholly  depending  upon 
the  ministry,  whose  influence  in  elections  they  would 
prpportionably  increase.  They  even  hinted,  that  this 
consideration  was  one  powerful  motive  for  proposing  th^i 
revival  of  an  odious  tax,  which  was  in  effect  an  excise,, 
and  would  be  deemed  a  step  towards  a  general  excise, 
upon  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Finally,  they  demonstrated 
that  the  salt-tax  introduced  numberless  frauds  and  per- 
juries in  different  articles  of  traffic.  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole  endeavoured  to  obviate  all  these  objections  in  a  long 
speech,  which  was  minutely  answered  and  refuted  in 
every  article  by  Mr.  Pulteney.  Nevertheless,  the  ques* 
tion  being  put,  the  minister's  motion  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  duty  revived;  yet,  before  the  bill 
passed,  divers  motions  were  made,  and  additional  qlauses 
proposed  by  the  members  in  the  opposition.  New  de- 
bates were  raised  on  every  new  objection,  and  the  cour-^ 
tiers  were  obliged  to  dispute  their  ground  by  inches. 

§  XXXIV.  The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  fqr  the 
third  time  rejected  in  the  house  of  lordsr  A  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  sugar  colonies  passed  through  the 
lower  house  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost  among 
the  peers :  another,  £br  the  better  securing  the  freedom 
o£  parliaments,  by  farther  qualifying  members  to  sit  in 
the  house  of  commons,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
thrown  out  upon  the  question.  A  committee  had  bee^ 
appointed  to  inquire  into  a  sale  of  the  estate  which  had 
belonged  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwentwater.  It  appeared 
by  the  repwt,  that  the  sale  had  been  fraudulent :  a  bill 
was  prepared  to  make  it  void :  Dennis  Bond,  esquire. 
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and  seijeant  Birch,  commis^oners  for  the  Bale  of  the 
fcrfeited  estates,  were  declared  guilty  of  notorious  breach 
of  trust,  and  expelled  the  house,  of  which  they  were 
meinbers:  Geoi^e  Robinson,  esquire,  underwent  the 
same  sentence,  on  account  of  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
charitable  corporation,  as  he  and  Thompson  had  neg* 
lected  to  surrender  themselves,  accordii^  to  the  terms 
of  a  biH  which  had  passed  for  that  purpose.  During 
this  session,  five  members  of  parliament  wene  expelled 
for  the  most  sordid  acts  of  knavery ;  a  sure  sign  of 
national  degeneracy  and  dishonour.  All  the  supplies 
were  granted,  and  among  other  articles,  the  sum  of 
U2,694/.  Ts.  6d,,  for  the  agio  or  difference  of  the  suba* 
dies  payable  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  subsisting  between  the  late  king  and  that 
monarch :  but  this  was  not  obtained  withoxit  a  violent 
dilute.  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  bore  a  considerable  share 
in  all  these  debates,  became  in  a  little  time  so  ronarkable 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  very  particular  mark  of  his 
majesty's  displeasure.  The  king,  on  the  ist  day  of  July, 
called  for  the  council^book,  and  with  his  own  hand 
struck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney,  esquire,  out  c«f 
the  list  of  privy-counsellors  :  his  majesty  farther  ordered 
him  to  be  put  out  of  all  the  commissions  of  the  peace. 
The  several  lord-lieutenants,  from  whom  he  had  received 
deputations,  were  commanded  to  revoke  them  ;  and  the 
Icwi-chanceUor  and  secretaries  of  state  were  directed  to 
give  the  necessary  okders  for  that  purpose. 

§  XXXV.  Nor  did  the  house  of  peers  tamely  and 
unanimously  submit  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 
The  pension  bill  being  read,  was  again  rejected,  and  a 
protest  entered.  A  debate  arose  about  the  number  of 
standing  forces :  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  argued  for 
the  court  motion.  The  earl  of  Oxford  moved  that  they 
might  be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand  effective  men. 
The  earl  of  Winchelsea  observed,  that  a  standing  army 
rendered  ministers  of  state  more  daring  than  otherwise 
they  would  be,  in  contriving  and  executing  projects  that 
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were  grievous  to  the  people  :  schemes  that  never  could 
enter  into  the  heads  of  any  but  those  who  were  drunk 
with  excess  of  power.     The  marqurs  of  Tweedale,  in 
reasoning  against  such  a  number  as  the  ministry  pro- 
posed, took  occasion  to  observe^  that  not  one  shilling  of 
the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
public:  he  likewise  took  notice,  that  the  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  demanded  as^  a  standing  force,  were  modelled 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  be  speedily  augmented 
to  forty  thousand  men  on  any  emergency.     The  duke 
of  Argyle  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  danger  of  de- 
pending for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  undis^ 
ciplined  militia,  a  fleet,  or  an  army  of  auxiliaries,     llien 
he  represented  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  re- 
gular army  in  case  of  invasion  ;  and  after  all,  acknow^ 
ledged,  that  the  number  proposed  was  no  way  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.     All  his  arguments  were  answered  and 
refuted  in  an  excellent  speech  by  lord  Carteret :  nev^- 
theless,  victory  declared  for  the  minister.     The  parlia- 
ment having  granted  every  branch  of  the  supply,  towards 
the  payment  of  which  they  borrowed  a  sum  from  the 
sinking-fund,  and  passed  divers  other  acts  for  the  en- 
couragement of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  king, 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the 
bills  that  were  prepared,  and  x^losed  the  session,  after 
having  informed  both  houses  that  the  states-general  had 
acceded  to  the  treatv  of  Vienna ;  that  he  had  determined 
to  visit  his  German  dominions,  and  to  leave  the  queen 
regent  in  his  absience.     He  accordingly  set  out  for 
Hanover  in  the  beginning  of  June.     By  this  time  the 
pragmatic  sanction  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  emr 
pire,  though  not  without  a  formal  protest  by  the  electors 
Palatine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

END    OP    VOL.    II. 


Printed  bj  J.  F.  Dotb«  St.  John's  Sqvare. 
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